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What 1929 Master Farmers Are Doing With Soils and Crops 


66 HAT makes this drop in the height of 
\ \ corn, Mr. Heuek?”’ I asked, as we paused 

in our walk across his Clay county corn field, early 
in July.. The corn thru which we had been passing was three and 
one-half to four feet high. In the row ahead of us it dropped to 
a little over half that height. The color was poorer, too. 

‘That is a check strip on which there has been no treatment 
applied in the way of manure or commercial fertilizer,” this 
Master Farmer replied. ‘‘You probably know that this soil is 
decidedly deficient in potassium and rather low in phosphorus. ”’ 

‘But now that you know it, why don’t vou treat this strip 
also?”’ I asked. 

**Because we want to learn the best kind and amount of fer- 
tilizer to apply to this type of soil,”’ was the answer. ** We know 
how to help it, but we aren't sure yet what combinations help 
it most.’ 

And he is willing to spend time and labor and money t 
out and carry on and harvest test plots in order 
for the benefit of himself and others. 

‘What about those alfalfa test plots I saw along the road as 
I drove up?’ I asked. 

‘‘We are trying out different soil treatments in cooperation 
with the Iowa State College. Of course, know that alfalfa 
will not make a profitable crop on some of the plots, but we want 
to get the actual figures as to stand, and hay yield, and winter 
killing. *’ 

This spirit of experimenting with soils and plant foods, with 
rotations and new strains of corn,and oats and barley, and new 
methods of disease treatment for field crops, is apparent in each 
of our 1929 group of Master Farmers. Not all have made this as 
much of a hobby as has Mr. Heuek, but all have the pioneer and 
experimental spirit to a large degree. Of course, in their ‘‘Good 
Farming’* programs they have done more than experiment with 
limestone and alfalfa and sweet clover and phosphate and potash. 
They have been users of regular rotations, 


» lay 
to learn this fact 


we 


including legumes. They have fed live- At right—John Heuck, of Clay county, in an alfalfa test plot. 
stock and vot the manure out without seri- Below—How winter wheat triuls worked out on Frank Holland's 
ous loss thru leaching and fermentation. firm in Van Buren county. Lower left—This is the way James 
RB , : bee : saded Be C. Devis, of Wayne county, cured alfalfa when he first began 
rut they have = nh open-miiK ech j <i fo grow it, years ago. 

cause they tried a four-year rotation using 

red clover, twenty or thirty vears ago, cc ead 


it hasn’t closed their 
three or five-vear 
sweet clover 


and found it good, 
minds to trying two or 


rotations with alfalfa or or 


‘oume mixtures. 
Harry J. Bode, of Kossuth county. 
took me out to see the corn and pasture 


nn 160 aeres on which he has earried on 





By Jay Whitson 





taining red clover, sweet clover and alfalfa, and 
| found it better for pasture and expect to find 
it better for the corn crop 1930."° 

On another 160 acres, he is giving a trial to a two-year rota 
tion of ¢ern and small grain seeded to sweet clover. ‘“‘If that 
doesnt work, we will try something else,’ he said. 

Z. T. "Dunham, of Crawford county, was one of the first 
growers of red clover in his part of the state. He was a pioneer 
in adopting a regular rotation, ineluding red clover, using it 
regularly in the late eighties and nineties. When alfalfa was 
first suggested for Iowa, he gave it a trial and has grown it 


extensively for over twenty And he 
the use of sweet clover. 

When I visited the farm of James C. 
they were in the midst of hay-making. 
the cooperative soils fertility test plots established by the 
department of Iowa State College, eight or nine years azo. 

‘Pretty well shows the need of both lime aud phosphate 
our southern Lowa farms, doesn’t it?’’ Mr. 
the test strips. On the checks were noth- 


years. 


Davis, 


also pieneered iit 


of Wayne county, 
In one of the fields were 


Davis remarked ae 


Men Kees Trying New Methods 


soils 


» for 


ross 








ing but timothy, which had been seeded 
to replace the alfalfa that couldn't 
make a go of it. On the ‘‘lime and ma- 
nure’’ strips we found a little alfalfa; 
on the strips getting lime and either 
rock or superphosphate, we found a 
good stand. 

‘““We know that lime and rock or 
superphosphate will allow us to grow 
any of the legumes, but we have heard 
that basic slag has proved satisfactory 
farther east in the United States. We 
tried some of it last spring. but can't 
tell the results as vet,’ Mr. Davis said. 















regular four-year crop rotation of 
rn, oats and clover for twenty-four 
‘[ had always used red clover until | 


in he remarked, ‘‘and if 





ed 192s, 
always been very satisfactory, but 
vear I decided to try a mixture con- 
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He 
has had it a long time. 
The alf 
unfavorable, and thus the first alfalfa seeded in 
and probably the first in Wayne county, 


the experimental spirit, and appart 
He seeded his first alfalfa twe 


falfa struegled along, 


too, has 


one vears avo. 
were 


community, 


But he kept trying 
fields of alfalfa I have ever seen in Iowa. 

And this, too, is typical of this greup of Master F 
ers. Almost every one of them has (Coneluded on page 
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| Cropping 


Plans 


but conditions 


a failure. He spread his first limestone seventeen y 
azo. It, too, was a failure. Why, at that time, he did 
know. Now he attributes it to the coarseness of the product 


- and on his farm I saw one of the finest 


arm 
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PLACE YOUR BETS 
FARMING is partly gambling, which means 
that even the most intelligent farmers often 
guess wrong. The problem is to place your bets 
in such a way that the ‘‘breaks’’? come your 
way on the average. 

On the average, it pays big to treat your seed 
corn with one of the commercial dusts. We have 
tried this again and again under a wide variety 
of conditions here in lowa for the past five or 
six years, and feel that we know what we are 
talking about. However. about one-fourth of 
the time the dust treatments seem to eut down 
the vield, and about half the time no results 
whatever can be seen. Yet on the average. un- 
der carefully controlled experimental condi- 
tions, over a period of vears, the dust treat- 
ment of good seed corn increases the yield by 
three bushels per acre. The cost of treatment 
is only five cents per aere, which means there 
is a tremendous return for the money invested 
in the dust. We are advising all Towa farmers 
to treat their seed with dust. no matter where 
they buy it. Probably 
sold which on the average will not be improved 
somewhat by the dust On study- 
ing those cases where the dusts have ent down 


there is no seed eorn 
treatment. 


the vield, we have found that it has generally 
been in a dry season, and as a result of fhe fact 
that the dusts have brought about too heavy a 
stand of corn for the soil and rainfall. There 
is no absolute certainty that dusting your seed 
corn will increase the vield, but the chanees are 
decidedly on vour side. 

With fertilizer and lime applications, we get 
the same story. On the average, lime and phos- 
But on 
some soils and in some seasons the results are 
decidedly disappointing. The intelligent farm- 
er, after studying his soil, places his fertilizer 
bet as carefully as possible, confident that in 
the long run a given policy will win out. 

In the ease of every improved method, there 
seems to be danger of a back action under eer- 
tain conditions. On the average, the new de- 


phate pay big on most corn belt soils. 


rice pays, but it is astounding how often there 
These upsets give the ignorant 


is an upset. 





farmers a chance to say, ‘I told you so.’’ They 
vive the more intelligent farmer a chance to 
place his bets intelligently, relying on the law 
of averages to pull him out over a period of 
vears. 

Farming is a great gambling game, but the 
law of probabilities works remorselessly, and 
after a time those men who have placed their 
bets carefully begin to win. 


IT WAS RADICALISM THEN 

THEN the advisory committee on wheat 

formed a stabilization corporation the oth- 
er day, that act marked the winning of the most 
important battle vet fought in a campaign that 
started back in 1922. At that time, Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, introduced a bill provid- 
ing for the establishment of a grain corpora- 
tion, financed by the federal government, which 
would take the surplus off the market and hold 
it or sell it abroad, Anv losses 
incurred were to be paid by the federal gov- 


as seemed hest. 


ernment. 

At the same time, this was considered the last 
Some of the friends of 
when he 


word in radicalism. 
Secretary Wallace 
pointed out, that winter how serious the surplus 
situation was and how much good a well man- 
aged corporation 6f this sort could do. While 
he looked on the Norris proposal as promising, 


were surprised 


he preferred to go on to work out the basie plan 
for the MeNarv-Haugen bill, which let the 
farmers pay operating costs instead of putting 
the burden on the treasury. Everybody recalls 
the long battle over the MeNaryv-Hangen bill. 
how it passed congress twice, only to meet a 
presidential veto each time, and how it gained 
support from vear to vear from both farmers 
and business men, in spite of bitter opposition. 

The present agricultural marketing act re 
ceived support from two different 
Many farm people and their representatives 
hacked it, in the hope that it meant what it 
said and perhaps a little bit more, and in the 
belief that, at any rate, a quarter of a loaf was 
better than no bread. Many of the old oppon- 
ents of the MeNary-Haugen bill supported the 
new act, apparently on the theory that it didn't 
mean What it said, and that the farmer was to 
he given nothing but some fine words, another 


groups. 


commission, and perhaps a few loans. 

At first, it seemed that the Farm Board ap- 
pointed under the terms of this aet was going 
to do no more than to help cooperatives to fed- 
erate in national organizations. This was im- 
portant work, but of course it promised nothing 
in the wav of taking care of the snurplns, altho 
it did hold out hopes that mueh might be done 
in euttinge down marketing costs and getting 
rid of week-to-week and month-to-month flne- 
tnations. At the time, it was indicated that 
federal funds would be lent to these giant co- 
operatives, to hold grain from one season to 
the next, or to dump it abroad. 
however, were to be paid by the cooperative, 


Any losses. 


even tho every producer, whether a member or 
not, would benefit. 

Chairman Legge made a further announce- 
ment a little later. He pointed out that the 
board had the power to create stabilization cor- 
porations, financed entirely by federal funds, 
which could handle the surplus as they saw fit 
for the benefit of the producer. Moreover, if 
lesses were ineurred, these would be borne by 
the funds allotted to the Farm Board. 

This poliey was put into action when the 
advisory committee on wheat was named. This 
is made up of W. G. Kellogg, general manager 
of the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation ; 
Bert Lang, a grain man of St. Louis (the act 
provides that two of the advisory committee 
shall be ‘‘handlers or processors’’) ; F. J. Wil- 
mer, president of the North Pacifie Grain 
Growers; John Manley, president of the Okla- 
homa Wheat Association; William 
Settle, president of the Central States Soft 


Growers’ 


Wheat Growers’ Association ; a Montana fay. 
er, J. A. Schnitzler, and a Kansas farmer, § 
M. Hodgson. This committee at once formed ; 
wheat stabilization corporation. This corporg. 
tion will work with the national grain cooper. 
tive; it is financed by federal funds; it is oy. 
powered to buy, hold, store, process and «jj 
grain at its discretion. Quite obviously, jt yi 
do the work of supporting the wheat market 
so that the national grain cooperative won} 
have to risk the money. invested by mem), 
cooperatives In any campaign to keep price 
pegged at the point decided on by the Fary 
Hoard. 

This, of course, is the old Norris bill, oy q 
smaller seale (for the time being, at least) ang 
under different auspices. A proposal thet 
sounded radical a few years ago is now going 
thru the direction of a conservative Republieay 
president and is receiving general support from 
many of those who were struek with horroy aj 
the Nebraska senator’s suggestions. Very prob. 
ably, the long discussion over the McNary. 
Hangen bill educated the publie to the needs 
of agriculture and the menace of the surplas, 
and made the present program possible. 





THE AMES TYPE PRODUCTION CORN 


CLASS 
TH IS year, at the Ames corn show, a number 
of the men who had corn entered in the 


yield test also had ten-ear samples on display 
The regular corn judges judged these ten-ear 
samples, and we believe they did a thoroly con- 
petent job. At any rate, their judgment on 1) 
whole agreed with ours, as to the appeara) 
of these samples. 

The striking thing about the show was +! 
the best looking samples so often yielded low 
whereas many of the poor looking sams 
yielded high. For example, in the soutl» 
three-fourths of Lowa there were thirteen oye- 
pollinated sorts, entered on a_ section basis, 
Which also had ten-ear samples scored for ap 
pearance. The three best looking of thes 
yielded only 97 per cent of the average 0 
pollinated corn grown on the same land. Thy 
three poorest looking yielded 101 per cent o/ 
the average. Or, putting it in another way. 
found that the seven best looking samples vir 
ed 99 per cent of the average and the six poor: 
est looking yielded 102 per cent of the averay 
(Of course, we do not think this proves that! 
way to inerease the yield in corn is to selvct 
for poor looking ears. But there is a suggest 
that the eye is oftentimes a deceitful thing 
when it comes to picking out corn of high yield: 
inv ability. 

The one outstanding open-pollinated com 
the southern three-fourths of Towa, to com! 
wood appearance with yield, was the corn 0! 
G. V. Harkrader, of Dallas county. His corm 
scored 12 per cent above average in appearance 
and yielded 1.6 per cent more than aver: 
Krug entered by Rupp, of Cherokee co 
and Thomas Thompson, of Montgomery count 
also combined good appearance with good yield. 

In extreme northern Iowa, it should be said 
that appearance and yielding power seemed t 
“0 together. The MeArthur Golden King and 
the Smith TIoleaming both scored well in a} 
pearance and both yielded high. It would see 
that the eye is perhaps a little more useful 
developing a sound high yielding strain of com 
for northern Iowa than it is for the souther 
three-fourths of the state. 


i} 





“DAD”? WICKHAM 
N FEBRUARY 14, after a two months’ il 
ness, J. W. Wickham was called by death. @ 
the age of seventy-six. ‘‘Dad,’? as Mr. Wiekha™ 
was affectionately known by the several hu™ 
dred employes of the Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead plant, had rounded out nearly 
forty years of service with the institution. 
came to the Iowa Homestead in August, 139 
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having charge of the composimg room. He took 
deep interest in his work, put in extra hours, 
and had that enthusiasm and affeetion for it 
which mean so much to business. He became 
wer of the mechanical department, and 
made good in that division. Mr. Wickham had 
a thoro knowledge of the mechanical require- 
nts of the business, and, as he advaneed in 
years, Was transferred to the office division. 

" At the time Wallaces’ Farmer bought the 
lowa Homestead, he was looking after the live- 
stock and classified advertising. He knew the 
different breeders’ advertisements from many 
years of acquaintance therewith, and was hap- 
py in working with us just as he had been 
happy with his former associates, and rendered 
loval and effieient service. No one was more 
keenly interested In our sueecess. Even while 
seriously ill, he took a pride in looking over 
the paper and noting the large volume of busi- 
ness we were carrying. He was looking for- 
ward confidently to the time when he could be 
back on the job, as he liked and enjoyed his 


manhé 


me 


work and its contacts. 

The death of Mr. Wickham takes a unique 
character from our organization and from the 
life of the city. He was known as ‘‘Dad’’ by 
the other printers of Des Moines and by bust- 
ness men, Which indicates the affectionate es- 
teem in which he was held. He usuatly cele- 
brated his birthday by. playing as many holes 
of golf as he was years old. His many golfing 
friends took turns in playing rounds with him. 

He was a kindly and a friendly man. and our 
whole organization mourns his death. His wife, 
who survives him, and his three sons and two 
daughters will have the svmpathy of the many 
hundreds of ** Dad’s”’ His courtesy 
and fairness with those with whom he came in 
contact, and the service he rendered, will not 


friends. 


be forgotten. We are glad to pay tribute to 
Dad’? Wiekham, whose name will be familia 
te many of our business and subscriber friends. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


THE pr 


national federations of cooperatives in @v- 


of the Farm Board to create 


? 
poSsals 
i 

+ 


ery line have fired the imaginations of most 


farmers 


But after getting enthusiastie over 
the general idea, most of them are wondering 
what to do next. ‘‘How ean our cooperative 
is?’’ writes one man. ‘‘We want to 
Where do we start?” 


o f 7 ? 
et in on this ? 


writes 


The individual farmer ean do a great deal 


by supporting his local cooperative. Strong 


locals are the groundwork of every national 
] 
Jian. 


What about the loeal cooperative itself? We 
Wish we could Give a complete answer. Prob- 
ably the ‘arm Board does. too. But of the 
three groups, livestock, dairy and grain cooper- 


atives, only the grain cooperatives in this see- 
tion are entirely sure what they are to do next. 
This situation may alter to clarify the position 
of the dairy and livestock people even before 
this paper reaches our readers. We hope it 
does; but we ean only state the case as it is at 
the moment of writing. 

: lowa elevators have a relatively simple task. 
There is only one state croup, the lowa Farmer 
Grain Dealers. This group has reeommended 
that elevators qualify as full cooperatives, that 
they take stock (one $100 share for every 100.- 
000 bushels of grain handled annually) in a re- 
gional cooperative already formed by Iowa and 
Illinois elevators, and thru that regional co- 
operative place a representative on the board 
0 the national grain company. 

In this, Iowa elevators are lucky. In other 
‘ates, where wheat pools, terminal agencies 
and elevators exist in the same territory, there 
has been a good deal of difficulty in getting 
asteement on a common plan of action. 

Cooperative ereameries are still diseussing 
their exact program. So are livestock groups, 
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in which our subseribers are even more inter- 
ested. In this last field, a definite program will 
be announced soon, perhaps early this month. 
We believe that this program will inelude the 
organization of cooperative concentration 
pots, to be owned and controlled by member 
shipping associations. These concentration 
points will probably contract with the national 
livestock cooperative to handle all their sales. 
A number of these concentration points will go 
together to form a district which will name a 
member on the national board. Each important 
terminal will probably have a member on the 
national board also. The plan would thus pro- 
vide for democratic control from the bottom 
up, and for unified sales policies, directed by 
the national board thus democratically elected. 

It is difficult to get different groups togeth- 
er and to work out agreements that seem fair 
to all and that promise to do what is wanted 
in the way of effective work. 
seems that a lot of time is being wasted. 


Sometimes it 
Some 
is. Sometimes we wish for a moment that a 
dictator would lay down the law and create a 
new system ata stroke. Of course, really, noth- 
ing worse could happen. Wiat we want in- 
stead is a plan that really does reconcile oppos- 
ing views, that profits from the give-and-take 
of argument, that exemplifies in its own devel- 
opment the cooperative method. 

In the long run, 
even tho we get impatient, we'll do better by 


Progress 1s being made. 


eoing slow and taking all points of view into 
account, than by trying to bull thru some ricid 
plan. Just the same, we'll all be glad when 
the livestock people finally announce which 


read they think we'd better take. 








Odds and Ends 




















| JANUARY. a number of professors at 
Ames helped Prof. H. D 


brate 


Hughes to cele 
to the college. Few experiment station men 
have accomplished more in th® past twenty 
years. He knows about all there is to be known 
about the growing of sweet clover. red clover 
More than 
anvone else, he was responsible for starting the 


and alfalfa under lowa conditions. 


lowa Corn Yield test, which has already added 
several million dollars annually to the wealth 
While things of 
Pro- 


fessor Hughes is his influence on men, not only 


producing power of the state. 
this sort are good, the best thing about 


the boys who go thru the college, but leading 
Always kindly, he 


tries to get people to educate themselves. Often 


farmers over the state. 


times he knows that a certain group of people 
have an attitude which is quite mistaken. This 
does not irritate Professor Hughes, because he 


kes to work slowly over a period of several 


years until they have an opportunity toe con- 
vinee themselves that they are wrong. 

1 personally owe a great debt of gratitude 
to Professor Hughes during the period extend- 
ing from 1915 to 1920, when he tried out many 
days, there 
was no vield test, but Professor Hughes, every 


crosses of corn for me. In those 
year, was kind enough to try out some of my 
crosses in comparison with his crosses and with 
lodent. 
from mine; nevertheless, he continued to work 
with me in kindly tolerant fashion, I wish we 
had more men like this. They make the world 
an easier place to live. They push the world 
forward gently without ruffling its feelings. 


Often his ideas were quite different 


A CHICKEN expert writes me that the dif- 
** ferent eae laying stations where they test 
out the laying ability of hens from different 
breeders are usually menageries of disease. Not 
only does a choice assortment of diseases come 
in with the birds submitted by the different 
breeders, but contagion is oftentimes brought 
in on the feet of visitors. To get away from this 


the twentieth anniversary of his coming 


g station, it 
seems to be wise first to raise the competing 
pullets from eggs sent in to the station by the 
different breeders. Next, it is well to see that 
visitors are kept out of the plant, or at any 
rate compelled to sterilize their shoes or put on 
rubbers when walking thru the plant. 
is becoming such a serious matter now in poul- 
try that it is essential to surround anv contest 
plant with unusual precautions. I am looking 
forward eagerly to the time when Iowa will 
have the most scientific and most efficiently 
conducted egg laying station in the world. The 
farmers of lowa should be satisfied with no 


disease problem in an ege lavine 
] é g ayineg 


Disease 


less. 
«OR the past eighteen years, I have followed 
with great interest the erowth of our knowl- 
edge concerning vitamins. It happens that, 
twenty years ago this summer, I tried an ex- 
periment to see how cheaply [ could feed my- 
self. The result was that I worked ont a ration 
which contained starch from corn meal, pro- 
tein from linseed meal, and minerals from the 
After a 
obvious that the ration was not working very 


drug store. week or so, it beeame 
well, and so I added turnips to furnish bulk. 
But, in spite of this addition, the ration was 
weight, and [| 
began to develop some of the signs of what we 
After a month 
That 


vitamins, and [I was 


not good enough to maintain 


now call ‘* vitamin deficiency 
er so, I decided that it was time to quit. 
was before the days of 
vreatly puzzled to know why it was that my 
theoretically sound ration would not work. My 
of course, claimed that the trouble with 


my diet was the lack otf But | was 


mother, 
palatability. 
convinced that it was more than that, and when 
the Wisconsin people first commenced to talk 
about vitamins, I was confident that there was 
something to the proposition. 

Undoubtedky, the knowledge of vitamins has 
been of tremendous service to the livestoek peo- 


states Especially has tt 


ple of the United 
helped the chicken men. But now it seems that 
the time is coming when we must learn 


false 


to pro- 


tect ourselves against propaganda about 


Vitamins. For example, | note in a western 


farm paper a full page advertisement concern- 


ine dried oranges as a source of vitamins A, 
DP and FE. In this advertisement, a former pro- 
fessor of Cornell University ts eredited with 
the report that dried orange im baby chick 
mashes makes it possible to raise chicks without 
any direct sunshine, green feed or milk. And 
then 1 turned to page 41 of Bulletin 405 of the 
Wiseonsin station, and found that Prof, E. B. 
Hart. one of the men who has lone been inter- 


ested in the vitamin work, has been conducting 
an experiment with dried oranges as a souree 
of vitamins A and D for chickens. The conciu- 
sion of these Wisconsin people is: ‘* These re- 
suits clearly stamp this material as a negligible 
seuree of vitamins A and D im poultry feed- 
ing.’ Now, just who is right [ would not care 
to say. People at the experiment stations some- 
times make just as bad mistakes as the most 
enthusiastie copy writer for the advertising 
agencies. The only point that | would make is 
that it is well not to fall too fast for the vitamin 
propaganda. A few things are well authenti- 
cated, most of which are contained in Circular 
&4 of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Of course, new things are being learned 
right alone about vitamins, but if the name 
‘‘vitamin’’ is not to become a ‘‘hissing and a 
by-word,’’ it will be essential to devise some 
scheme for the protection of the publie against 
its misuse. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 





The great aim of man after all is to build up 
character, clearness of vision, keenness of percep- 
tion, susceptibility of deep feelings; but if we do 
not act in line with our knowledge or convictions 
or emotions, the character is not only not built up, 
but becomes weaker from day to day.—Uncle Henrys 
Sayings. 
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Old-Time Tales of “Way Back When” 


Early Days Live Again When These Pioneers Start Talking 


CHERRY ehest, some precious pewter 

A spoons, a grandfather clock, and the old 
kettle! Discarding this treasure, 

packing that—then off for that mid-western 
Eldorado, to the clank of the oxen yoke, the 
ereak of dry wagon wheels, and the swish of tall 
Fording 


soap 


prairie grass on the old schooner bed. 
ooded streams, ferrying larger rivers, losing 
then finding it 
pushed 


again, these 
until they 
log cabin 


their and 
sturdy 
reached their Jand of promise. A 
hut thrown together, and 


Way 


pioneers onward 


Was raised ora sod 


began. 


pioneer life 
But the panorama of pioneer life becomes so 
told in the ‘‘Way Back 


real as 


much more 
When” letters. Two hundred and eighty of 
these old-time tales came in response to the 


we ean give 


“Way Back When’? contest, but 


you ouly part of the winning letters and stray 


bits of the others that make the fifties. the 
sixties and the seventies stand out. secause 
it was so hard to choose between a ‘‘erand- 


mother’s’’ and a ‘‘grandfather’s’’ letter, we 
are giving two first prizes, one to each. 

Mrs. Minnie Kraft, of Black Hawk county, 
Towa, is seventy-one vears old. She sent us 
this first prize tale of the fifties. Her father 
and his party eame to Towa in 1854. 


them to father and mother, while they fought 
the fire. Water was brought from a creek that 
was close by. We ran until we felt that we 
could not run any more, and I said: ‘Father, 
we can’t run any more!’ I ean see his white 
face yet as he straightened up and said: ‘You 
must!’ And we did!”’ 

When Mrs. Kraft was six vears old, her fath- 
er was drafted for the Civil war, and her moth- 
er was left alone. She writes of her mother’s 
struggle: ‘‘Bread was not so hard to eet. as 
rented the farm on shares, but shoes and 
clothing were. Eggs were only five cents a 
dozen and butter fifteen cents a pound. I do 
not know how mother did all that she did do. 
She had to plant potatoes and care for them, 
care for the garden, feed and eare for the hogs. 
the and the cattle. take eare of the 
chickens, milk the cows, churn the butter, and 
keep us children in sehool. 

‘*Every morning, mother 
the cows, which vandered for miles up 
the river bottom. J can remember how we little 
children stood in the little window and watched 
her eross the eultivated fields until. when she 
eot into the tall Kentueky blue-joint @rass, we 
could no longer see her, and we would ery and 


she 


horses 


vsed to vo after 
often 





The hardest part of their journey, she 
said, was crossing the ground where 
Chieago now stands. It was quite 
swampy, and her father’s party mired 
down in the mud often. When they 
reached the site that later was to be- 
come Independence, there was only 
settler there, putting up a 
Her father’s party built a 
along the Wapsipinicon 

er and each of them bought 160 
acres of government land at $1.25 per 


_——_ 
one 


one 
log hut. 
} 


10g 


house 








acre. She writes of the early-day 
equipment of the pioneers: 
The Pioneers’ Equipment 

“Dishes, knives and forks they 
brought, but potato mashers and but- 
ter paddles they made themselves, 
They made their own They 
made their own starch out of grated 
potatoes. Soda they brought with 
them; but if they ran out of it before 
they could go to Dubuque, ninety 
miles away, they made more by burn- 
ing nice, clean, white corn cobs and 
saving the ash from these. 

‘**In their trips to Dubuque to mar- 
ket their grain and produce, they had 
to take spades with them. There were 
no roads, no bridges, no landmarks to 
help them find the places where they 
had previously made fords across the 
rivers and ereeks. To make a fording 
place meant to dig away the bank of 
the river to such a slant that they 
could safely drive down and up again 
on the other side. It took them four 
days with ox team to take a load of 
corn and wheat to Dubuque, to get it 
ground into meal and flour. This was 
to last them thru the winter months. 

‘*] never saw any kind of a carpet until I 
was eleven years old. Our floors were bare. 
Every one wore cowhide boots, but no one had 
more than one pair at a time. 

‘*Prairie fires were a great 
first vears. I remember one night when we 
were routed out of bed to fight one. There was 
a lane from our barnyard out to the prairie, 
where the cattle were turned every morning. 
On either side of this lane was a tall ‘stake and 
rider’ fenee. Along the two lines of fenee 
grew Kentucky blue-joint, almost as tall as a 
man’s head. We must check the prairie fire 
before it reached this lane, or our home and 
everything would be burned. Father had pre- 
pared sticks with rags tied to them. My brother 
and I had to dip these in water and run with 


soap. 





menace those 





Grandmother sits by the glowing fire and dreams of those days 


in the “Way Back When.” 


ery. Finally, we would erawl into bed and ery 
ourselves to sleep, for often it was very late 
when she came home, wet to the arms from the 
grass which grew so tall.’’ 





J. C. Preston, of Webster county, Missouri, 
who is seventy-seven years old, wins the other 
first prize with this ‘‘ Way Back When’? letter 
of early days in Scotland, and of later pioneer 
life in northwestern Towa: 

‘*My boyhood was spent in Seotland. My 
earliest recollection was of an old-fashioned 
kitehen in a farm house with an open fireplace. 
In one corner stood the spinning wheel, where 
grandmother spun the varn and grandfather 
knitted the stockings.’ Those stockings were the 
old-fashioned kind, made of blue wool and worn 


————————————— a) 


by men, women, boys and girls. 
worn winter and summer. 

‘“We got enough to eat, such as it was 
meal brose for breakfast, made by pouring bo; 
ing water over the oatmeal to seald it, they eat. 
ing it with milk. Every fellow made his ow 
breakfast. We had soup, potatoes, oatmeg 
cakes, and a piece of bacon or beef for dinner 
For supper, we had oatmeal porridge.  (y 
Sunday, we got ham, eggs, white bread ay 
generally jelly and butter on the bread. 

‘The old kitchen had stone walls plastered 
on the inside, and a floor made of flat sto) 
of different sizes. They did not fit very Close} 
at the joints. We boys used to play marbles 
and roll them into the holes at the corners 
Overhead the big black joists were all expose 
and a floor was laid over them. This was 1 
floor of the garret. Here we youngsters sed 
to sleep. 

‘Hog killing time came in the fall or early 
winter. There were always two hogs killed 
weighing from 300 to 400 pounds. To eure th 
meat, the hams, shoulders and bacons were 
hung up in the kitchen to the joists. The smoke 
from the open fireplace did a fine job with 
the meat. It might hang there for a year with 
no danger of spoilage, after it once 
vot dry. 

‘Our farm implements and _ wae- 
chinery were heavy and clumsy to 
handle; two-wheeled carts and teams 
driven tandem. Sometimes — thre 
horses were strung out sing: 
The plows did not seour, and we liad 
to earry a small spade to clean off thy 
moldboard at the end of the furrow 

‘The grain was all put in sacks 
four bushels of wheat and barley 
a sack, six bushels of oats to a sack. 
It took strong men to shoulder four 
bushels of wheat and earry it. | never 
saw this done, but they used to t 
us that men would lie down 01 
granary floor and have four bushels 
of wheat put across their shoulder. 
Then. they would get up and walk of! 
with it. 


They we 


Chicago Was in Ruins 


‘* Looking back, it seems a long tim 
since we came thru Chicago to lowa. 
in the spring of 1872. This was just 
after the big fire. The best part 0! 
the city was in ruins. Never have ! 
seen such devastation before or sii 
The greater part of the northwestem 
section of the state was in prairi 
You could drive all day and not s* 
a house. 

‘*T landed at Storm Lake, in Buena 
Vista county (at that time a mud 
hole). Nothing but burned pr 
everywhere. <A drive of forty mies 
by hack brought us to the Maple myer 
country. We saw only one sod sia! 
in those forty miles.’’ 

Mr. Preston writes that they lived 
in a one-room sod shack with a far 
‘and his wife and their family. 
he said, ‘‘this couple lived wit! 


e 


= 


this room,’’ 
their two children and the lady school teach 
who boarded with them. In addition to ts 
they boarded two men who were breaking })"#! 
rie, and my brother and me. The beds 

made of willow poles, which were hung "? 
along the sides of the shack in the daytime a” 
let down at night. When ready to retire, t 
lights were put out and every fellow found !'" 
or her place. In the meantime, all of the ™ 
able furniture had been put outdoors for ' 
night. This little shack and a straw shed we? 
the only buildings on the 320-acre farm. 

‘*Those were the days of the Grange. 

Farmers’ Alliance and the Greenbackers. !’0!» 
ties was just as hot then as now. The par 
in power was blamed for all of the things 40" 


\- 


the 
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wood or bad, and the only honest party was the 
one which wanted to get in. 

‘‘Oceasionally different folks would sponsor 
a danee, just as they do now. There were husk- 
‘ne bees and spelling schools where we spelled 
Even then, altho Iowa was a prohibition 
state (only wine and beer were sold), we had 
the hootleggers playing their unlawful game. 

‘“We can not tell all of the things that hap- 
pened during the past half century nor the 
hardships the early settlers had to go thru to 
lav the foundation for the fine civilization that 
eood old lowa ean boast of now. Looking back, 
we are proud of the fact that we had a part 
in laving this foundation on which the good 
old state has built such a splendid structure.”’ 

Mrs. Alberta Rhodes, of Dalias county, see- 
ond place winner, gives us, in her old-time tale, 
not so much the story of pioneer struggles as 
a picture of home and social life during those 
fifties. ‘‘There were few cook books in those 
days,’ writes Mrs. Rhodes. 


down. 








was at grandmother’s house in the sum- 
mer time. And grandmother, with her white 
lace cap, with lavender ribbon in her hair, and 
her white lace kerchief crossed at her neck and 
fastened with a brooch, made a lovely picture 
as she poured the tea for her guests, and may- 
lap inadvertently alluded to her views of Rob- 
ert Bruce and John Knox as the standard bear- 
ers of political and religious liberty, and their 
benign influence upon the world.”’ 


Mrs. A. B. Schenk, of Kossuth county, Towa, 
sent such an interesting letter of old-time home 
remedies for colds. They used an elderberry 
syrup made by boiling the elderberry **blows’’ 
and seasoning this dark liquid. ‘*The children 
all liked it,’ Mrs. Schenk said, ‘‘and often 
faked a cough to get some more. 

“‘At bedtime the invalid’s throat or chest 
was rubbed with skunk oil. It was father’s 
duty to keep the household supplied with skunk 
oil made by boiling off the fat of a skunk’s 

eareass. If there was no skunk 





“Most wives took their recipes 
for cooking with them wher- 
ever they went—carried them 
inside their heads, so to speak. 
Poor Richard’s Almanae was 
always beneath the corner of 
the mantel shelf; and on the 
shelf two brass candlesticks 
with a candle snuffer between 
seemed to guard a sampier that 
had been worked by my great- 
grandmother and framed. This 
was rezarded as a work of art— 
a sort of masterpiece in stitch- 
ery—but not being aequainted 
with art. I liked best the pie- 
tures of Washington and La- 
fayette that hung on the parti- 
tion wall—for history told of 
their worth. 

“We began our school days 
with Webster’s Spelling Book, 
MeGuffy’s Reader, Ray’s é — 
Arithmetie and Pinneo’s Gram- mi | 
mar. We learned the names of — 
the states and their capitals by 
them in a sort of a 





singing 
jingle. 
‘| remember the books that 
[enjoyed most were Pilgrim’s Progress, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, The Bible Lookine-Giass and an 
illustrated song book. I was very anxious to 
read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, for Mrs. Teabow, a 
neighbor lady, said she would not have it in 
ler house. Now a book not worthy toe be in 
a neighbor’s house was something to invite 
curiosity, especially if it had to do with African 
slavery, which was an agitated theme in those 
days. 

‘Houses were lighted first with candles made 
of tallow poured into candle molds, and it was 
interesting to wateh the process. The discovery 
of oil by the Seneca Indians brought 





Grandfather used this frow for ; 
splitting Boards and shingles les. A 
from the block. 


oil to be had, orease 
would do, yet mother was cer- 
tain that skunk oil was much 
better. 

‘‘For infection, the common- 
est remedy was a thick slice of 
salt pork bound to the infected 
spot. Grandmother’s treatment 
when we had stepped on nails 
was a hot application of gall 
from a cow's gall bladder. 
Grandmother always saved ev- 
ery cow's gall bladder that she 
could obtain. The gall would 
keep for some time without 
drying up. Bread and milk 
poultices were used for boils 
and other types of infection. 
Quinine was kept on hand to 
administer for ague, a dreaded 
disease of early pioneers.”’ 

Medern nutritionists will be 
interested in knowing that Mrs. 
Schenk’s mother and grand: 
mother thought a mess of 
greens the finest of spring ton- 
favorite with Mrs. 

grandmother was 

cowslips or marsh marigolds, 
but dandelions, lamb’s-quarter, horseradish 
mustard leaves were used. Mrs. 
Schenk’s grandmother lived in the early nine- 
teenth century. 


roose 





Schenk’s 


? 7 
ana aiso 


‘People knew how to save baek in the olden 
days,’ writes Mrs. Anna Boddicker, of Benton 
county, lowa. ‘*‘My father, as a lad of thirteen, 
was an orphan. He went to work on a farm 
for his board. The third year, in 1870, he re- 
ceived $64 for his year’s labor, and of this 
amount saved $50, which he lent out at 10 per 
cent terest. 











Reproductions of the old-time fireplace find a 
definite place in our modern homes. 


“In 1871, he saved $60 of the sum of $80 
which he received. In 1872, he saved $100 from 
the $112 of his vearly earnings. In 1873, he 
earned $135, but added to this by trapping and 
hunting and domg odd jobs, enough more to 
save $150. In 1874, his wages were increased 
to $175 and in 1875 to $200. Having put prae- 
tieally all of his earnings at interest, he had a 
goodly bank aceount, and wisely invested his 
money in land, buying 160 acres in Audubon 
county, at $10 an acre for the tract, paying 
two years’ interest on the sum in advance. By 
saving always, at the age of fifty years he 
ewned 400 acres of land, all paid for, without 
having received a penny’s inheritance or any- 
thing as a gift from anyone. He died Septem- 
ber 9, 1929, at the age of seventy-four years.’’ 


Making Provision for Winter 


C. E. Howell, of Appanoose county, Lowa, 
tells of their old-time winter provisions. ** Large 
families were ‘all the @o’ in those days. My 
father would kill eight or ten hogs. They stored 
two bushels of dried about the same 
amount of dried peas, and had a bed tick full 
each of dried apples, dried peaches and dried 
blackberries. Then there was a cellar full of 
potatoes—both Irish and sweet—and the kiln 
full of turnips and beets. There was a barrel 
of sauer kraut, a barrel of molasses and half 
a barrel of honey.”’ 


beans, 


Myrtle Green, of Keokuk county, Iowa, sends 
this story of a grandmother who, on a certain 
Saturday afternoon went to town with her hus- 
band. On her lap reposed a basket of carefully 

packed eccs, which were to be used in 





lamps for the Seneea oil. Then it be- 
came known as eoal oil and later as 
Now it is just plain kero- 
great part in the 


petroleum. 
sene, and does a 
world’s work. 
““Godey’s Ladies’ Book” was sup- 
posed to be the eriterion of fashion, 
and it told the ladies all that was nee- 
essary to know eoneerning proper eti- 
quette 
When callers eame, they were 
shown all the new varieties of quilt 
block patterns. The array of patehwork 
quits in Daisy Chain, Nine Pateh, 
Donble T, Irish Chain, Fruit Basket 
and Log Cabin was enough to make 
oes head swim. The quilting and 
leather stitched pin wheel designs were 
marvelous, and much to be praised. 
Someone usually played the melodeon 
Then the daguerreotype 
friends and relatives were 


and Sang 
Pictures of 


broue} } 





Ps forth from bureau drawers. 
The orchard or flower garden shared 
In the visitor’s admiration, and tea- 
time brought biseuits, cold 


honey, 


trade for a few of the store goods that 
the pioneers allowed themselves. ‘* The 
oxen had not been working bard for a 
time,”’ Miss ‘‘and, being 
well fed, were ‘feeling their oats.” They 
caught sight of something alongside the 
road and immediately shied and began 
to run. In the excitement, the husband 
fell out of the cart, but his wife clung 
to the seat with one hand and the eggs 
with the other. Her husband shouted 
after her: Sophe-e-c-ea ! 
Throw the eges to the devil!’ 


Says Green, 





*‘Sophe-e-e-ea ! 
But she 
did not, and at last when the oxen were 
stopped and the drive to town finished, 
she triumphantly gave her basket of 


eges to the storekeeper with not a single 
eee broken!’’ 


Editor’s Note: There are so many 
‘““Way Back When’”’ tales that vou ll be 
interested in hearing—tales of the early 
log raisings, and the old sod house, sto- 
ries of early-day kitchen equipment and 
old-time cooking methods, interesting 
pioneer accounts of early lowa history. 








aueed meats, pickles, jelly, spiced fruit 
2 ‘e and fruit. Tea was poured from a 
Pewter teapot with a lion handle, if it 





Apple butter was made by gallons out-of-doors in the big iron kettle. 
It had to be stirred constantly with a long wooden paddle. 


From time to time, some of these *‘ Way 
Back When”’ stories will appear in our 
pages. 
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Be on Lookout AS A RULE, when a sire 
for Proved Sires has been used in a dairy herd 
in Herd Building for two years, it is sold to 
the buteher. Frequently, this 
results in making one of the most serious mis- 
takes that can be made in building up a high 
producing herd. If you are trying to improve 
your dairy cows thru the grading process, you 
should be constantly on the 
lookout for an old bull, one 
that has been used Jong 
enough for his daughters to 
have proved themselves to 
be better producers than 
their dams. An old bull is 
not necessarily better than 
a young one, but if he is 
healthy and manageable, has 
a good pedigree, and_ his 
daughters have proved them- 
selves to be better producers than their dams, 
one runs no risk in buying such a sire. He has 
proved what he ean do, and may be eonfidently 
relied upon to repeat his past performances. 

A young bull of equally good pedigree may 
prove equal to the old, but there is no guaran- 
tee of that. This is why an old bull, if he ean 
qualify as a sire of high-produeing daughters, 
should be sought and bought by those who are 
anxious to improve their herds as rapidly as 
possible. Don’t discriminate against such a 
bull even if he is four or five year's old. Keep 
on the lookout for his kind. Very often such 
bulls can be bought at a low price, and some 
people shy at them for that very reason. 

Never hesitate to buy a well bred, tried bull 
that has proved his value as a breeder, provid- 
ed of corse, he is healthy ane of reasonably 





John Thompson 


good disposition. 

No Criticism of IN. A RECENT issue of this 

Experiment Sta- journal _ -ared an article, 

tions Intended the intent of which was mis- 
understood by County Agent 

Don Griswold, of Page county, lowa. Under 

date of January 25, he wrote as follows: 

‘Last night, at one of our township Farm 
Bureau meetings, your article in the January 
18 issue of Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead, ‘Feed Him as He Breaks the Shell,’ was 
read publiely and commented on. The article 
was taken by some of those present to be a di- 
rect criticism of state agricultural experiment 
stations, colleges and extension services, inelud- 
ing, of course, county agents. Severe condem- 
nation of such institutions was voiced by some 
for being so far behind the time in regard to 
the proper time to begin feeding baby chicks.” 

The paragraph in the article mentioned 
which to Mr. Griswold seemed especially objec- 
tionable was this: ‘‘A bomb has been thrown 
into the old practice of baby chick feeding. 
Heretofore, we have been told, and the practice 
has been practically universal in this country, 
not to feed baby chicks till they are sixty or 
seventy-two hours old. No one has ever dared 
to feed them before forty-eight hours of age, 
but now we are told that all this is wrong; 
that starving chicks for forty-eight to seventy- 
two hours reduces their vitality, causes them 
te lose weight, and makes them more susceptible 
to disease.” 

From this statement, Mr. Griswold coneluded 
that either I had not read Extension Service 
Bulletin No. 148, or else 1 deliberately desired 
to reflect upon the ability of the college and 
experiment station poultry authorities at Ames 
as well as upon that of the county agents, for 
not having discovered and published, ahead of 
Dr. Geo. W. Frieberg, that it is better to place 
baby chicks on a self-feeder as soon as they are 
hatched, than to wait forty-eight to seventy- 
two hours before starting to feed them. Taken 
literaily, perhaps the sentence, ‘‘No one has 
‘ever’ dared to feed them (baby chicks) before 
forty-eight hours of age,’’ was a bit strong, 


especially since Extension Bulletin No. 148, 
lqwa State College. published in October, 1928, 
carries the following observation, on page 11: 
‘It. is safe to feed chicks the second day after 
the hatch is taken from the ineubator.’’ 

On the other hand, these seventeen words in- 
clude all that is said about time of feeding in 
the twenty-page bulletin on ‘‘Brooding and 
Feeding Chicks.’’ They would not be likely to 
make much of an impression upon the reader. 
The advantages aceruing from early feeding 
are not brought out in this bulletin at all as 
they have been brought out by Doctor Frieberg 
in his investigations. However, this is no re- 
fiection on the investigators at Ames. There 
are a lot of research men at work on farm prob- 
lems nowadays. The experiment stations are 
by no means the only institutions doing inves- 
tigational work, and this is not the first time 
that important facts have been discovered by 
private investigators ahead of experiment sta- 
tion workers. ; 

We were merely giving the facts concerning 
the Frieberg investigations and conclusions to 
our readers, without any intent ‘‘to cripple the 
work of the state experiment stations and ex- 
tension services,’’ of which Mr. Griswold ae- 
cuses us. We think too much of these valuable 
institutions to ever think of such a thing. , 

By the way, we saw a bunch of chicks in a 
brooder house on the L. H. Heifner poultry 
farm, here in Des Moines, a short time ago, that 
had been placed on a self-feeder when six hours 
old, and they weighed an average of eight 
ounces per head when three weeks old—the 
day we saw them. There were 410 chicks when 
taken out of the incubator. Three were killed 
the first day because of some physical weak- 
nesses and three others died a natural death. 
This was the only loss of that large number 
up till three weeks of age, indicating that they 
had done exceedingly well. 

The first week, these chickens consumed 35 
pounds of mash; the seeond week, 80 pounds, 
and the third week 125 pounds, or a total of 240 
pounds for the three weeks. The cost of the 
commercial mash was 4.5 cents a pound, hence 
the feeding of these chicks to an average weight 
f half a pound was done at a cost of 2.07 cents 
per head. 


Warm Buildings A GREAT many farmers do 
Needed for Good not fully realize the impor- 
Ventilation tance of eliminating all 

drafts from a dairy barn be- 
fore attempting to put in a ventilating system. 
Besides, it is equally necessary that the barn be 
so remodeled or built that the air within ean 
be kept reasonably warm on the coldest days. 
Unless there is a considerable difference be- 
tween the temperature of the air inside and 
that outside the barn, no ventilating system will 
work and accomplish what it is supposed to do. 

If an old barn is to be remodeled and to be 
made more efficient for housing the cows and 
more convenient for the operator, the facet 
should not be overlooked that the use of insu- 
lating material for the walls is coming into 
quite general use, and that it is giving excel- 
lent satisfaction. It not only stops drafts, but 
it also retains the heat within the building, thus 
making it possible for a well construeted ven- 
tilating system to do good work. 

It is a good plan for those who have build- 
ings to ventilate to get in communication with 
several barn equipment companies, in order to 
obtain as many suggestions as possible with 
reference to plans and procedure. In facet, 
these companies ean furnish plans for any kind 
of properly constructed building, and should 
be required to guarantee the system which they 
recommend. It is also an excellent plan to 
visit farms where good ventilating systems 
have been installed, study them, and ascertain 
how they work. 


Coop. Movement ONE of the most encourag. 
Among Farmers ing signs in the agricultural 
Is Clarifying field today is the sane man. 
ner in which a large percent. 
age of the farmers look upon the cooperative 
movement. Ten or fifteen years ago, compara. 
tively few had any clear-cut understanding of 
what can be accomplished for agriculture thry 
cooperation and what can not be done. [y 
those days, most of the so-called farm leaders 
believed that by banding themselves together 
into groups, they could dictate what their prod. 
ucts should bring on the market by arbitrarily 
setting a price ‘and refusing to sell till that 
price was forthcoming. That idea predominated 
and it was based on the supposition that the 
farmer had a right to get cost of production 
for his products, plus a reasonable profit. 

That he is entitled to cost-plus can not be 
disputed, provided the cost is a reasonable cost 
and not one that is the result of gross ineffi- 
ciency. The man who persists in handling cows 
that produce only 150 pounds of butterfat a 
year can not justly claim that he is entitled to 
receive a price for his product that will net him 

profit over production cost. But the leaders 
in the agricultural cooperative movement of 
today are not trying to control prices in an 
arbitrary manner. Rather, they are thinking 
of reducing not only marketing, but also pro- 
cuction costs of their products. 

The cooperator of today realizes that the con- 
sumer must be taken into consideration in any 
price setting scheme that might possibly be put 
into effect. One organization, a few years ago, 
for example, stated that it cost 64 cents a pound 
to produce butterfat. The butter market has 
ruled far below that figure ever since, and vet 
we now have the largest surplus of dairy prod- 
ucts in storage that we have ever had. Milli 
of pounds of oleomargarine have been con- 
sumed in recent years, principally because 
many consumers have been unable to pay, or 
thought they could not afford to pay, the price 
of butter. There is a limit to the price at which 
any product will move freely into market chan- 
nels, and this seems to be more true of food 
produets than of many luxuries that are of far 
less importanee to human welfare. 

This may not be as it should for the best in- 
terests of humanity, but we must take human- 
ity as it is. Reforming people’s tastes and de- 
sires to any great extent is diffieult and ex- 
pensive, and in most eases impossible. But, é 

ulready mentioned, present-day sound le ie 

of the cooperative movement realize that the 
farmer must maintain a certain standard of 
efficieney if agriculture is to be prot fitable. 
‘hey have come to the conclusion that arbi- 
trarily setting a high price on a given food 
product leads to overproduction, and, in the 
eud, makes matters worse for the producer. 
What they hope is to eliminate inefficient pro- 
duction or prevent overproduction in some oth- 
er way, so that there shall be no burdensonie 
surplus to break the market. 

Many cooperative creameries have been 
tablished in the last ten years, and all have 
prospered. The reason for this is that they 
have been wisely organized with a full knowl 
edge of the requirements of suceess. To live 
and prosper, these creameries had to pay more 
for butterfat or render better service than those 
they displaced. It is a fundamental fact that 
only such cooperatives will succeed and endure 
which are more economically operated—more 
efficient—than the private agencies which com 
pete with them. 

The cooperative spirit 
growing, and a clearer vision of what cau 
accomplished thru cooperative effort 1s 
dent in all agricultural sections. This is om s 
the most hopeful signs for the future. It sl ould 
ultimately bring about economic eau tor 
agric ulture. 
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The Original 
“All-Mash”’ Ration 


Starts-Gr oe & 
iin 
s0 HARD: U.S 


KAN C 


Genuine START to FINISH 
comes only in 
Spear Brand sacks 


ESTRUCTION hovers over your baby chicks— 
Death and Disease strike them down. Every spring 
half the entire hatch dies. How many of your chicks 
died last year? How many will you lose this year? 


Most lost chicks actually are murdered by wrong feeding. Improper 
feed kills more chicks than all other causes combined. Scratch grains, 
fed in litter, become contaminated and spread worms, bowel trouble, 
coccidiosis and other diseases. Coarse, poorly balanced mashes clog and 
upset tender digestive organs. Chicks die by dozens. 
Or—if they do live—they are weak and slow of growth. 


Save over 90% 


of Your 1930 Chicks 


Before you start a single 1930 chick get all facts on 
the “START to FINISH” Method of chick feeding... 
which for 24. years has proved SAFER...more SAN- 
ITARY...and far EASIER than any other feeding 


method known . .. and which now is 
endorsed by leading Agricultural Col- 
leges and State Experiment Stations. 


Ask your Spear Brand dealer to show 
you how you can save nearly all your 
chicks with “START to FINISH”, the orig- 
inal “all-mash” ration . .. have 2-lb. broil- 


ers (heavier breeds} in 8 weeks... be free from 
bowel troubles and leg weakness... and get 3 
to 5 dozen extra eggs from every 1930 pullet. 
Get a Free copy of Bulletin 52 from your 
Spear Brand dealer—it tells how to save 


hours and hours of hard work. 
Give your 1930 chicks a better chance! 


If you cannot locate a Spear Brand dealer 
write Spear Brand Mills, Kansas City, Mo. 


100 Lbs. Feeds 100 Chicks 
First 5 Weeks 





WARNING 


There is ONLY ONE “START to 

FINISH”... and that is “Spear Brand.” 

Why pay as much or more for an 

ordinary “starting mash?” Get the 

original “all-mash” chick ration— 

Spear Brand “START to FINISH”. 
iT COSTS NO MORE 
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Today the successful farmer overlooks no 
detail that will enable him to profit through 
the scientific control of crops and stock. In 
this respect he finds fence of vital importance 
and gives real study to its selection. 


Zine Insulated 


TRADE MAAK 


Yates 





Because countless farmers have given real 
study to the problem of selecting fence—more 
American Steel & Wire Company Zinc Insu- 
lated Fences are in use than any other make. 

Quality alone has made them first choice— 
the fact that through years and years of hard 
service they have proved their superiority 
beyond all question of doubt. 


Sturdily constructed of the finest material 
and heavily zinc insulated, they resistcorrosion 
to the utmost. Easily erected over uneven 
ground and made in varying styles to meet 
every requirement. 


Near you is one of our dealers. His store is 
Fence Headquarters and he will render every 
assistance in helping you select the type of 
fence that you need. He also carries either the 
Banner or Ideal U-Shape Steel Line Posts and 
the new National Expanding Anchor Dirt Set 
End and Corner Posts—the best foundation 
for the best fence. 


Zinc Insulated Fences in the following 
brands: American, Royal, Anthony, 
Monitor, National, Prairie and U. S. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 30 Church Street, New York 
Other Sales Offices: Adanta Baltimore Birmingham Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
Dalias Denver Detroit Kansas City Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis-Sc. Paul 
Oklahoma City Philadelphia Pittsburgh Salt Lake City St.Louis Wilkes-Barre ‘Worcester 


Pacific Coast Distributors: U. S. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
Export Déstributers: U. S. Steel Products Co., 30 Church Street, New York 
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Lining Up With the Board | 


How Farmers’ Companies Qualify as Cooperatives 


By ARTHUR S. FRENCH 


'NTIL quite recently many mem- 
bers of cooperative associations 
have given very little consideration or 
thought to the cooperative operations 
of their organizations. Cooperative en- 
terprises were often organized without 
a full appreciation of just. what was 
meant by the requirements or func- 
tions of a true cooperative. They were 
organized for a special purpose—to 
furnish services that had not been 
available to the individual, and be- 
cause the promise of a patronage divi- 
dend made selling the shares of stock 
an easier method of organizing, they 
said “let’s go cooperative,” and that 
is about as far as the thoughts of true 


| cooperative principles were considered. 








Now, these associations, because of 
the activities of 


may or may not have been a part and 
draws his unlimited dividends acco), 
ingly. The holder of the capita) Stock 
of a cooperative is in an entirely gir 
ferent position. His stock holdine is 
merely a loan at a definite rate 
earned), with limited voting powe; 
and usually limited stockholdings. Th. 
business of a cooperative is done ey 
clusively and at all times for the pa. 
tron, be he a member or non-membe) 
of the association, and the savings, oy 
so-called profits, belong to the patroy 
in proportion to the amount of pa. 
tronage he has given the activity 
When a patron, member or jpop 
member, deals with a cooperative oy. 
ganization he sells his grain or buys 
his supplies at the price indicated at 
the time, but that 





the Federal Farm 


Board and their LET 
requirements, are ; 
~ 8 ing them- State federations 
selves, “Do we such as 
Dealers, state colleges, 


qualify as a coop- 
erative?” and “if 
not, what changes 
do we have to 
make in our oper- 
ations to  qual- 
ify?” The _ pur- 
pose of this arti-. 


pers 
years 
stock 





IN THE NON-MEMBER 


the Iowa Farmer Grain 


and others have worked for 
to get all the old farmers’ 
companies changed over to 
the cooperative basis. 
has been intensified lately as a re- 
sult of the desire of many farmers’ 
concerns to be exempt from income 
tax and to qualify for a part. in the 


in the accompanying article, points 
out some of the steps that need to 


does not end the 
transaction. What 
really happens js 
that. there is an 
implied agree. 
ment that the pa- 
tron gives the co- 
operative associa. 
tion the right of 
handling the 
grain, that’ the 
amount indicated 
per bushe! js 
merely an ad 
vance and the pa- 
tron agrees with 
the cooperative 
that that grain is 
to be sold with 


of elevators, 


farm pa- 


This effort 


Mr. French, 








cle is to assist ns 
the eee te Farm Board program. 
answering these 
questions. on taken. 

The require- 
ments of a coop- 
erative as out- 
lined in the Capper-Volstead act, the 
requirements as reflected in the by- 
laws of the Farmers’ National Grain 


Company, and the requirements of the 
revenue department in granting ex- 
emption from income taxation all point 
toward several fundamental features 
that can be used as indicative of true 
cooperatives. 


Some of the Limitations 


These fundamentals are limitations 
in voting power of capital, limitation 
in dividends on capital stock, and lim- 
itation of the amount of business that 
be done with the non-member. 

After your first meeting of the sub- 
scribed stockholders and you decided 
to “go cooperative” a committee was 
selected to draw up the by-laws. The 
easiest way of doing this was to geta 
copy of the by-laws of some other co- 
operative and in that way most of the 
are practically uniform and 
actually do provide for the limitation 
of voting power and dividends; hence 
there is very little difficulty with these 
requirements. It is in the actual op- 
erations of your associations wherein 
there is indicated the drift of the asso- 
ciation from the cooperative features 
towards corporation principles. 

The chief difference in operation be- 
tween corporations and non-coopera- 
tives lies in the interest of the stock- 
holder.” In a stock company all the 
business is done for the benefit of the 
holder of the stock, regardless of 
whether he is ever a producer or a 
patron of the enterprise. He gains or 
according to the general busi- 
the ergunization of which he 


can 


by-laws 


lose 5S 


ness ot 







the grain of other 
patrons to the best advantage, and. if 
there is any saving over the amount 
advanced and the amount finally real: 
ized, less expenses for handling 
portion still belongs to the patron but 
remains with the cooperative subject 
to the future action of the board of 
directors. 

The same principle is involved it 
the selling of supplies and equipment 
A patron buying from a cooperative 
pays the price indicated at the time ol 


purchase, but there is an_ implied 
agreement that this price is an est: 


mated amount sufficient to pay for the 
original cost plus the expenses of han 
dling the supplies of all patrons, and 
if at the end of the period there is 4 
saving or profit, it means the original 
price was excessive and there remains 
a fund belonging to the patron in the 
affairs of the cooperative, subject [0 
distribution by the board of directors 


Savings Belong to the Patron 


It will be seen, therefore, that every 
transaction of a cooperative associa 
tion affects the patron, that the sav- 
ings created belong to the patron, and 
that no action by anyone (except I 
solvency) can affect the proportionate 
rights of the patron to the savings 
thus created. The board of directors, 
as representatives of the sto¢ kholders, 
have control of the financial affairs 























Most elevators limit the 


number of shares that can be held by 
limit the dividends on stock. 


one member and 
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the cooperative. They are in position 
to be able to anticipate the future fi- 
5 acial requirements of the associa- 
tion and are, therefore, charged with 
the duty of protecting the rights of 
all concerned, subject to the by-laws. 
When the results of the year’s opera- 
tions are disclosed to them, they can 
set the entire amount of savings aside 
to strengthen the financial condition 
of the association; they can establish 
out of the savings a reserve fund as 
required by most states; they can de- 
clare 2 dividend on the outstanding 
stock up to the limits as prescribed ip 
the by-laws; and they can declare a 
patronage dividend. Any of these ac- 
tions on their part have not disturbed 
the relative rights of the patrons and 
each patron, member or non-member, 
still retains his proportionate share of 
the savings remaining. 


Patronage Dividends 


In declaring the patronage dividends 
the board may declare a per cent on 
the entire sales of merchandise, or a 
per cent of all the grain handled. As 
this declaration is based upon the vol- 
ume of business handled, obviously 
each patron's share is based upon his 
yolume of business, and there is no 
intermingling of the savings derived 
from the non-members with the sav- 
ings of the members. 

The boardemay declare this dividend 
payable in cash to the members only. 
In that case, cash payments are made 
to the members and the share availa- 
ble to the non-member is held for him 
until he qualifies as a member. If the 
par value of the share of stock is of 
small denomination, the patronage div- 
idend available to the non-member 
may pay for a share of stock. Under 
such circumstances, if the non-member 
can qualify as a member in all other 
respects, he receives a share of stock 
and a check for the difference up to 
the amount of his patronage dividend. 
Maybe it will take several years for 
the patronage dividend of a non-mem- 
ber to be sufficient. to pay for a share 
of stock, but if the non-member is 
properly advised of his status, he soon 
is as loyal a member as any of the 
other members. 

The board may declare the patron- 
age dividend and the dividend on stock 
sntirely in shares of stock of the as- 
sociation. This is done to build up the 
capital investment and conserve the 
cash assets for other purposes. How- 
ever, in taking this action, the limit of 
stockholdings per stockholder must be 
given consideration. 


Non-Cooperative Operations 


if all of these persons interested in 
cooperative activities will keep in 
mind the fact that the interest of a 
patron does not cease at the close of 
tach transaction with a cooperative 
but that it does cease with a corpora- 
ton, Many of the difficulties will be 
tliminated. With this principle, fun- 
damentally sound, and with the knowl- 
edge that all of the savings, so-called 
Profits, resting in the surplus account, 
are the accumulations of the savings 
derived from the patrons of the past 
years and can not be taken away from 
aim (except in insolvency), why do so 
Many cooperative associations add the 
sirplus account to the capital stock 
‘count, divide by the amount of 
shares outstanding and say the stock 
S worth 125, 140, or 150, as the case 
may be? The capital stock of a true 
ceive is never worth more than 
‘© par value, regardless of the amount 
Pod Surplus account. The Capper- 
stead act limits dividends to 8 per 
fent. Most of the state cooperative 
re Similar limitation, and who 
pritive 3 pay more than par for coop- 
ock when you realize that re- 
+n of earnings the dividend dec- 
S are limited by law? 
ae mind experience I would say 
wd rh IS a greater tendency to de- 
in a the straight cooperative 
ards the corporation line in 
his feature than in any other partic- 
a, and therein lies the basis of the 
ifficulties of some of our 






















cooperatives. The majority of our co- 
operatives have been thru some hard 
times when loyalty and decisive action 
on the part of a few stockholders 
made it possible to financially survive 
the storm. These few now see their 
association prospering because of their 


early efforts, and while their patron- | 


age has dwindled they dislike to see 
the new patrons receive the benefits 
of their previous acts of loyalty, and 
they do not desire these new patrons 
as stockholders. In the meantime, 
however, many of the original stock- 
holders leave the community or retire 
from farming, and with no new stock- 
holders it only becomes a question of 


time before the volume of business of | 


members fails to equal the business 


of non-members, and as that is one of | 


the requirements of the Capper-Vol- 
stead act, 
cooperative in name only and not in 
spirit. The result is either the reor- 
ganization of the association along 
true cooperative lines, or those non- 
members who are doing the volume of 
business and not receiving patronage 
benefits will organize a competitive 
association, 


The Remedy 


the association becomes a | 


The rentedy, of course, is to build up | 


the membership, consider the true 
rights of each patron, and remember 
that the association was organized as 
a cooperative enterprise and not a 
stock corporation, and that the patron 


rights take precedence over the stock- | 


holder 
on stock, 

If you desire new 
your present patrons and 


members from 
you have 


rights after dividends are paid | 


any savings over the amount required | 
to pay the dividends on stock and the | 


reserves required by your state law, 
declare a patronage dividend, 
ter how small it is, payable-in capital 
stock of the association. If the par 
value of your shares is of substantial 
amount, reduce the value to-a nominal 
value in order that the amount avail- 
able to a greater portion of the pa- 
trons will equal the par value of the 
stock. To those patrons whose pa- 
tronage dividend does 


no mat- | 


not equal a | 


share of stock, send them a note stat- | 
ing that. their share of the patronage | 


dividend of the business for last year 
was a certain amount and that that 
amount has been applied upon the 
payment of a share of stock which 
will be held for him. Thus without 
any other action and while still con- 


serving the cash assets of the coopera- | 


tive, the membership may be made to 
include practically all of the patrons 
of the previous year, and the true co- 
operative feature of the organization 
reestablished. 

Many farmers’ associations were or- 
ganized before the cooperative princi- 
ple became effective, and consequently 
were compelled to function as a farm- 
ers stock company. As such, they do 
not qualify as a Capper-Volstead co- 
operative association. Therefore, the 
question of reorganization as a cooper- 
ative 
first thought involves the transfer 
the value of the shares of the stock 
corporation to the cooperative. Com- 
plete liquidation of the stock company 
is not at all necessary. To adjust the 
capital account, add the surplus to the 
capital and divide by the number of 
shares outstanding which will indicate 
the book value of each share. By in 
creasing or decreasing the number of 
shares the par value of the new stock 
can be established and the new co- 
operative stock issued to the old stock- 
holders in lieu of the old stock. Frac- 
tional amounts can adjusted for 
cash. This new stock in the hands of 
the old stockholders can then be dis- 
tributed to the new members at par 
for cash and the holdings of the stock 
of the old members reduced to the 


is 


be 


amounts limited in the new articles of | 


incorporation. 

The accounting features of the 
method used to determine the amounts 
available for patronage dividends and 
the shares of the patrons will be de- 
scribed in the following article. 


under consideration and the | 
of | 


| 


FACTS 





To straighten out the confusing claims regarding harness used in 
pulling championships, we are publishing the following facts, 
which have been carefully checked for accuracy: 


IOWA STATE FAIR CONTEST —Wea with Boyt pee 


In 1929, for the third successive year, 
C. F. Peitzman of Grimes won the 
heavyweight pulling championship at 
the Iowa State Fair, with a lift of 3,300 
pounds. In making the record, Mr. 
Peitzman’s team wore a set of standard 
Boyt harness purchased three years be- 
fore. 

In addition to the strain of winning 
three successive championships, Mr. 
Peitzman’s Boyt Harness has to with- 
stand the terrific test of training stunts 


which Mr. Peitzman’s team does almost every day during the summer. 





Boyt 


Harness also won second in the heavy-weight as well as first, since it was used 
by the second place team owned by Fred Allen of Winterset. 


WORLD'S LIGHT-TEAM RECORD —Won with Boyt Harness 








The official dynamometer record pull of 
3,500 lbs. was made last August by George 
In making 
the pull his team wore a chain trace har- 
ness purchased east of the Mississippi. 
The leather trace harness, which they are 
wearing in the photograph, was not used 


Wilcox of Greenville, Ohio. 


in setting the record. 





} 








ever, because they did not go the full distance. 


The world’s record pull for teams weigh- 


ing less than 3,000 lbs. has stood for five 
years, with a lift of 3,100 lbs. where Clyde 
Kinney’s team set it in 1925. They wore a 
regular stock Boyt Harness purchased by 
Mr. Kinney particularly for setting the rec- 
ord, because he wanted harness that he 
could absolutely depend on. 


GREATEST PULL IN ANY HARNESS —Made with Beyt 





Until this summer, the world’s pull- 
ing record was held by Cap and King, 
owned by Clarence Bugh of Cherokee, 
Their record of 3,475 pounds, which 
stood for four years was made in a 
standard Boyt Harness, which Mr. 
Bugh purchased three years before the 
record was made. This last fall, Bugh’s 
team made the greatest pull ever re- 
corded when they lifted 3,525 pounds 
at the Pilot Rock Plowing Contest. 
This was not an official record, how- 
This tremendous pull was actually 


made in the same Boyt harness, now more than seven years old. 


And remember—the harness used in each of these contests was not a 
special built job for heavy pulling, but a standard Boyt Harness right 
out of stock. When you buy Boyt Harness from your dealer, you get 
the same construction, the same workmanship, the same hardware—in 
other words, the same harness that holds so many records. 


Like other good farm equipment, 


Boyt-built Harness comes from 


factory-to-you through authorized dealers at the lowest possible cost. 
See your local Boyt dealer—ask him about Boyt’s low prices for 1930. 


Detailed descriptions and prices of each Boyt-built Har- 
ness are given in our interesting new book “Triple-Duty 
Be sure to get a copy before you buy any harness. 
Mail coupon today. 


Harness.” 
Sent on request. 


Bom 


MEANS EXTRA VALUE IN 
HARNESS 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 












The Boyt Co., 
207 Court Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 









Please send your free book, “Triple 
Duty Harness,” to the address below; 
Name 
Add 
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With Every 


CALUMET 
STEEL FENCE POST 


i] 

i ONSENSE? .. . not at all! It’s just another way of 
“i telling you that every time you sink a 
x Post with a few swift strokes of sledge or driver, you 
Subd > save the 15 or 20 cents that it would cost you to dig the 

é hole for a wood post, with the filling, and tamping, and all 

7 of the hard labor and loss of time involved. 


That's why it actually costs you less to build a Calumet 
Steel Post fence... less, even, than if you used the cheapest 
. and what a world i 
ing that you have a sturdy, stock-proof, good looking fence 
that will stand for many years with minimum upkeep cost. 


Get the Double Coated 
GREEN and BLACK Post 


Calumet Posts give you years of extra life without extra 
ey are DOUBL 
green enamel over all, BAKED ON, and over that a heavy 
coat of tough black asphaltum thet reaches above the 
ground line and shuts out moisture and rust. Calumet Posts 
alone can give you that feature .. . 
plus greater strength for every pound 
of steel; easier driving; speedier wiring; 


Mail the coupon for new booklet and 
the name of your Calumet dealer. 


Tune in WLS 


and enjoy the “Calumet Sociability Hour” .. . 
every Saturday night from 9 to 9:30 (Central 
Standard Time). A delightful half hour of song 
and story that you won't want to miss. 


You Get a Brand New 







Post Hole 


Ta 
= hay 





Calumet Steel 


satisfaction in know- 


E COATED .. . first with 





This new booklet “Twenty 

Tips,” is of special interest 

to every farmer who is con- 

cerned with modern farm 
peneoee. The coupon will 
ring you @ Copy. 








CALUMET STEEL CO., 33 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


Gentiemen: Please send me a copy of your free booklet, “Twenty Tips,” and 
the name of the nearest dealer who has Calumet Stee! Posts in stock. 








Sharpens Discs 
Cheaper, Better, 
Quicker. Easier! 


Power-Driven! Perfect Grinding! 
Guaranteed! 
No detaching disc, no delays, no big 
grinding costs, with a Red-Devil Dise 
Sharpener! Uses any farm power, to 
sharpen discs, on the frame! Simple. Safe, 














sow co a 

RED DEVIL Baa 

: toughest steel 

Disc Sharpen dises in 1 hour. 

< Will not draw 

, —_ V ork 

your discs, sharp! 

Easier pulling. 

Better seed-bed. 

Get a Red-Devil! 

Save! Thousands 

Discs revolve against sharp- nsed. Life wear. New 
ener. Pulley furnished low price. Write! 


WILLRODT TRACTOR GUIDE CO. 
72 Omaha, 


Dept Nebr. 





THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 
i what they need in the 


find classified section 


Turn To It! 











The Cheapest Crib 


a Man Can Build 


THAT'S what owners everywhere say 
about the PERMANENT Concrete 
Corn Crib For half what you lose 
by having com in makeshift wood 
or wire cribs, you can have all the 
advantages of a PERMANENT Crib. 
Ratproof and safe - cannot 
bulge, warp or sag Patented stave 
\\provides perfect ventilation, giving 
you 5 to 15 cents extra profit on 
every bushel 

: SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
SON Our special discount for early 
orders means a big saving to 
Mm gou. Send now for crib book 
and details of reduced 
Write near- 















price offer. 
est office 
lowa Conorete Crib 


Waterloo Concrete 


rp. 
114 Concrete Ave., 
Waterloo, lowa 











and repairs 
10-20, 


Don't Dodge 
No lost time when field re wet Ne 


Trip-O Serapers so« 


15-30, 
Literature free 


TRIP-O SALES CO. 


Wet Spots--with Trip-0 


ppace no deep ruts 


n pay for themselves in saving of fuel, time 

Easily tached to MeCormick-Deering Farmal 

without drilling Safe; guaranteed to please 
ower } : ] ler 1 agents wanted 


HANNAFORD, N. D. 
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arishioners left for this try church. 


Ghost of the Country Church 


Riley Smith Goes Back to Smith’s Corners 


By FRED B. 


CHAPTER II 

ILEY SMITH, the fourth Riley in 

the Smith line, graduated from the 
State Agricultural College. Folks said 
of Riley that he was rural minded. 
Riley proved it. by pledging himself in 
his thesis for his master’s degree to 
serve the rural church as a country 
preacher. 

Riley’s father, pastor in the county 
town, was calm. “Let him start 
in as a country preacher—that’s where 
] started. But I aimed higher than a 
country point. I wanted to widen the 
sphere of my usefulness.” 

A five-point circuit in the country 
was open to him. The state superin- 
tendent was jubilant. “Just the place 
for you. Five churches—all in the 
open country. Pays as well as some 
county seats. One new sermon every 
two weeks. Takes two weeks to get 
around. Not many members and at- 
tendance light—but they pay. You 
can live in the nearby city. Not much 
in the country these days for a univer- 
sity man like yourself.” 

Preaching to farmers. Autumn 
roads at their best. Farmers catch- 
ing up on their visiting. Riley’s first 
Sunday morning found seven folks at 
the church. These said they were 
not sure there would be preaching but 
would take a_ chance. Everybody 
stayed for Sunday school—all in one 
class. Riley had dinner with a lad 
living near the church whose word, 
“Mother is expecting you,” settled that 
point. 

Three o'clock found him at. the next 
preaching point. Nobody else came. 
Inquiry brought out the fact that this 
often happened. 

Evening found the young circuit 
rider at the third point on his day’s 
journey. Here a confused middle-aged 
man was struggling with a lighting 
system with personality—sometimes 
it worked and sometimes it did not. 
This time success crowned his efforts 
and hissing jets singed the wings of 
myriads of bugs. By half past eight 
o'clock a scattered group of hesitant 
people had gathered in the pews. Low 
talk just missed his ears. Honest eyes 
lingeringly met his own steady gaze. 
Introductions progressed stiffly. Their 
use of the words, “our new pastor,” 
led Riley to wonder that actually they 
were discussing him. 


seat 


Take Part in Singing 

Riley was surprised when they sang. 
So much volume and such a healthy 
intake of breath. The lady at. the pi- 
ano played and sang with the spirit of 
A man seated with a child 
and one at each elbow 
that prompted Riley 


an artist. 
knee 
bass 


on his 
boomed a 


MOORE 


to covet him as opposite his own tenor 
in a male quartet. Even the children 
sang seriously and resultfully 
Scripture and _ prayer. What a 
wealth of allusion to soils and grow- 


ing things in the Bible! Riley was 
glad he had that sermon for them 
They relished his offering of truth 


and he found them following him int 
the realm of world thinking as those 
who understood Not just like some 
of his efforts at. supplying city pulpits 
during seminary days—when the 
gave him the impression that they 
knew better than he how it should te 
done. The sermon found the folks— 
and the folks found the heart of the 
preacher. 

After the new 
must go home with the man who could 
sit amidst his family and sing bass 
while his wife plaved the piano and 
sang. It looked like rain and Cobb 
hill was bad when it rained. So Riley 
slept in an upper room while thru the 
open window the voice of katydids 
mingled with the lustier tones of the 
barn lot. 

Next Sunday the young minister Vis 
ited two churches in a direction the 
other side of the city. Mud. A sur 
prise at the first stop. Cars parked on 
the grass beside the church with car 
windows open and a group standing on 
the church steps. “Too rainy to get 
very far away so we had to & 
church,” was one man’s explanation 
His wife made her confession with 


equal candor: “Nice to go somewhere 


0d 


folks 


service the 


pastor 


» 10 


y 


even if it. is just to church.” A & 
congregation greeted the new minister 

The evening congregation failed to 
materialize. Falling rain kept the 
churchgoers at home. Various ©@! 
passed the church as 


Riley waited 
The young couples were making 
on dates. It occurred to the 
minister as he mused that he had met 
very few of these young people at any 
one of the services in the past tw? 
weeks. The church was not reaching 
these in any way. 

Within the church, alone, Riley was 
thoughtful. He found himself walking 
down the aisle to the altar. The wal 
ing light cast a subdued glow over al- 
tar and pulpit. Hesitant for a a 
ment he yielded to an inner urst and 
dropped on his knees at the altar. Ni 
prayer was formed in his thinking 
Only a questioning and a waiting oo 
God call men today to follow the trail 
of the circuit rider of old? Theirs had 
been a glorious path. Had the very 


good 


young 


needs of folks changed? Could ; 
that he who wanted so much to = 
the story of freedom in Christ showy 
be compelled to tel] the story — D 


ring to tur 
handful who begrudged having to 
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aside to hear him? These and other 
thoughts lodged in the mind of the 
troubled young man. He found him- 
self walking out of the little church 
as one who seeks freedom in the open 
air—treedom as from something with- 


in the empty church. 


People Go Where They Will 


Attention to adjustment of chains 
Jooking toward a drive over muddy 
roads in the dark. Rain falling stead- 
ily. Lights at farm home windows 
and in barns and feed lots. Surprising 
how many farms had electric light. 
Turning out for a laden milk truck. 
Families coming home after being 
storm-bound a-visiting. More couples 
—_dates. Nobody was having trouble 

-just mean going, but going. 

It dawned upon Riley that all these 
folks were going where they wanted 


to go—if they wanted to go bad 
enough. Why had the church been 
the first to fail to draw them? He 


squared his shoulders and gave the 
car a thrust forward. He would show 
them! 

A stream of traffic lighted the gravel 
thoroughfare when he had left the 
mud road. A few swift minutes and 
the lights of the city loomed. There 
came to his mind the words of the 
Ghost of the Country Church, “Mostly 
the movies got the crowd.” Could a 
church in the open country stop this 
hurrying stream of traffic at the 
source on Sunday evening? Could 
they be led to seek out the church in 
the city ahead? Could it be done? 

Two years passed. Riley Smith was 
leaving the five-point circuit. Not for 
lack of cooperation on the part of the 
people of the five churches. “Best 
preaching and the best preacher we 
ever had,” they said. Not for lack of 
money for, the marvel of it, the bulk 
of his salary was paid by men who 
had time to go to church. 
“We've always had a chureh since I 
can remember,” seemed reason enough 
for most. One cynical neighbor called 
his subscription “sin-tax.” 

tiley Smith was going back to 
Smith's Corners; back to where a 
Smith, his great-grandfather, had put 
a church house in the midst of her 
people—in spite of the first Riley 
Smith. 

The state superintendent was puz- 
zled. “I'll do what I can for you. 
We've been studying this thing of the 
tnechurehed country home in our Home 
Missions Council.” Doctor Smith at 
the county seat was plainly confused. 
“Well, son, not much future there for 
You. The old chureh used to fill up 


never 


on Sundays but not many of the old 
neighbors left. Can they pay you 
enough to—of course, we might get 
alittle Home Mission money.” It was 


evident that Doctor Smith was disap- 
pointed in his son. 

The Home Missions Council had in- 
deed been studying. Their study had 
led them to look up Riley Smith’s ree- 
ord. §=The preacher with the 
rural was to be financed from 


“young 


mind” 


intry church that isn’t even thinking about drying 


the funds of the council. Under their 
cooperation an experiment was to be 
made at Smith’s Corners. 

Two weeks later three earnest 
young men climbed from a battered 
little car to meet the new pastor at 
Smith’s Corners. Riley led them to 
his own corner room in the farm house 
opposite the old church. 

“Extension Survey Department State 
Agricultural College,” was the form of 
the blanks they began to study. For 
three weeks the four young men went 
from house to house within a radius 
of several miles of the Corners, espe- 
cially in the direction of the open 
country. 
ish whether Smith’s Corners is a 
neighborhood, a community, No-Man’s 
Land or just a place.” 

The results astonished even the 
young pastor. More than one hundred 
adult members of churches lived with- 
ins driving distance of the Corners 
Some of these had nominal member- 
ship at Newtown and some at the 
county seat. Another hundred ex- 
pressed preference for a church in 
their midst, “If they can make a go of 
it.” The area of the proposed parish 
coincided with the consolidated school 
district. The lists of boys and girls 
together with the names of young peo- 





“We will know when we fin- | 


ple and young married folks fairly as- | 


tonished the young minister. 


Fixing Up the Old Church 


No trouble to fix up the old church. 
“Just say when,” he was told. The 
willingness was feminine, evidently, 
for no men showed up. Riley felt the 
embarrassment he always felt at the 
lack of interest felt by the men. He 
succeeded in securing the services of a 
road maintenance man and his mow- 
ing machine in leveling a splendid crop 
of sweet clover about the church. 
Riley swung an ax himself against the 
crop of volunteer saplings. 

The old church was pathetic at best 
when on the first Sunday morning the 
large cars matched lusters with the 
snappy little new cars. The sweet 
clover lay crushed and odorous be- 
neath the ears. Inside Riley met again 
the folks of the survey, this time with 
a sense of real personal interest. 


Charts and graphs made plain their 
needs and possibilities as no words 
could. These people saw themselves 


as a community with their own church 
as the center. 

One year passed. At its close pas- 
tor and people took stock of the ele- 
ments that had brought 
their enterprise. 

From the first the school presented 
both an opportunity and a challenge. 
At first the superintendent had been 
skeptical. “I’ve lived here for four 
vears,” was his offering. Riley saw 
him at the close of a beautiful fall 
day. After an hour the superintendent 
was pacing the office in agitation. 
“Why, man, you know us here at. the 


success to 


Corners better than we know our- 
selves!” 
The teachers cooperated. Week- 
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VIMLITE 


THE CHEMICAL 


Is The Superior 
Glass Substitute... 


TESTS PROVE IT! 


VIMLITE is ap- 
proved by the 
National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 
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New ‘York “ee 
Wire Cloth Co., 
Dept. GG-6 

342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


folder, “Real Facts 
Ultra-Violet Ray,’ 
and name of nearest dealer. 


About 


NAME......... 


ADDRESS 
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HEALTH GLASS 


TRONGER, heavier, more durable, VIMLITE 

is the preferred glass substitute — the 

scientific window material which admits more 

light and more ultra-violet rays than any 
other similar product. 


Lasts longer whether installed vertically or 
horizontally. Always lies flat and straight,due 
to its special method of manufacture. VIMLITE 
keeps out storms just as effectively as glass 
does, but lets in the sun’s health-giving ultra- 
violet rays, which glass does not do. Wise 
farmers the country over are alive to the 
possibilities of this latest aid to more profits. 
For chicken houses, brooder houses, barns, 
cold frames, hotbed sash, and for many other 
uses, VIMLITE is the test-proved superior 
glass substitute from every standpoint. 


Ask your dealer to show you this amazing 
product—the kind that comes in the orange 
carton. If he cannot show it to you, write us 
for full details, sample and the name of the 
dealer nearest you. 


New York Wire CLOTH COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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1347 Harness Dealers 
Recommend Jim Dandy Collaw 


Because They’re Made Better and Wear Better 


Yes, your Harness Dealer knows a good collar. 


Holds 
The Hames 
Without 
Slipping 







of Jim Dandy. 






Sweat 
Pads Ask your harness dealer 
No, 7% Needed about Jim Dandy Collars 


and Harness. There’s a 
Jim Dandy dealer in most 
towns. 


Look how it’s built! 


Jim Dandy collars are reinforced at every point where the 
wear comes. Both the throat and web rim are stuffed with long 
rye straw which strengthens the collar tremendously and holds 
it firm and snug around the neck. Notice the heavy felt inter- 
lining as shown in the illustration on the right. It forms a soft 
cushion against the pull and prevents sore shoulders on the 
horse. Two rows of heavy stitching both inseam and outseam 


through the heavy felt interlining prevents cut- 





Jim Dandy is built to give more 
The Jim Dandy 


ting of stitches. 
wear and greater satisfaction. 
No. 7 shown on the right sells for 


$325 











Jim D 


many features are: 


bridles with smooth 


No. 51 





259-265 East Third Street 


Scheffer & Rossum Co. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


In nearly every town there’s a dealer who sells the 
Jim Dandy and he’s a good friend to know. Jim 
Dandy costs only about one-third as much as a 
good leather collar, and when it comes to wear, 
Jim Dandy is the cheapest collar to buy. 
horse takes more comfort in the Jim Dandy be- 
cause it’s lighter and the heavy felt interlining 
cushions the pull, absorbs the sweat and increases 
its strength and wear. 
greater comfort for your horse, that’s the story 


Your 


More for your dollar, 





Hames 


Ask Your Dealer About it/ . 


The Jim Dandy harness is the new and better harness, the 
result of 50 years’ expert harness making. Among its 
rust-proof rivets on all stitched 
laps to prevent ripping, heavy three ply traces, 
non-chafing crowns, 
straps with handy combination snap and slide, 
hand riveted bridges on the heavy solid leather pads. 
Jim Dandy harness sells for a price you would not 
expect on such a high quality harness. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
MARK ON COLLARS 


breast 


°745° 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 











‘Ohe Traveler” 
StartsOut Again 








Rev. James T. Nichols has been around the 
| world more times than you can count; he has vis- 











ited again and again many of the foreign coun- 
tries in which our readers are most interested; | 
now he is off on a new trip. This time he goes 
to the countries surrounding the Mediterranean. 


Egypt—Palestine—Italy—Greece | 


and all way points 


will be visited on this trip. He will send back 
week by week reports to be published in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. The first article 
will appear in our issue of March 29th. 


Travel With Nichols 


in 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead 
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Bloodless Castration 





the sure, safe, humane way 


Eliminate the chances of infection 
from the old painful jacknife method. . 


Fidelity EMASCULATOME 


Burdizzo Type 

New Low Price 
A proven better method of castrating 
and docking. Quick, sure and humane. 
Cord severed without an open wound. Testicle 
absorbed in from 10,to 30 days. Equally effective 
in castrating lambs and calves or docking lambs. 
This instrument isof finest work- ONLY 
manship, and formerly sold at 
$19.50. Tremendous volume ena- 50 
bles us to make this special offer 
at gn Instructions packed with 
each instrument. Orderjnow from 
this ad. Send check or money or- Postage 
der or will ship C.0.D. if desired. Prepaid 


FIDELITY LABORATORIES:«< 


834 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Il. 





Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 


stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 























“church had been built. 








ends are for use and teachers wil] us 
them for the community that offer 
most. Riley offered the churc} ant 
the teachers were true to their hee 
One night each week was church nigp 
and the teachers helped. 

The problem of where to hold recre 
ational activities outside the schog 
was solved by fixing up the old Grang 
hall over what had been Old Rijq 
Smith’s store. The Four-H gir 
worked with calf and pig club boys » 
making the room attractive. T, 
Four-H girls had the leadership ay 
training of Miss Strong, extensig 
worker from the state agricultural ¢q 
lege. The county agent led the boy 
Riley used these workers in his ow 
program and captured the whole e, 
terprise for the church. 

Riley had found the “extensig 
lady,” Miss Strong, especially heipty 
in all of his plans. Rumor had it the 
their acquaintance had gone _ bevonj 
the merely friendly stage and neither 
seemed disposed to deny the rumor, 

The Sunday school had outgrow 
the church. Homes nearby were usej 
for classes. Adult groups were using 
projects to stimulate growth. The Lz 
dies’ Guild combined mission study 
classes, sewing and serving of dinners 
The men had been challenged by a 
community improvement plan. Th 
road south from the Corners to the 
school had been graveled. <A mile of 
straight ridge road, with fine trees 
The ladies had served dinners for the 
workers and the young people had pre 
vided a fine program at the school 
house in the evening. 


Community of Interests Manifested 





This class of men had succeeded in 
bringing a north and south primary 
road past the Corners and north t 
Newtown. Asa result a combined ga! 
age, filling station and tourist camp 
had preempted the wooded tract south 
of the old store. The store itself had 
been opened as a general store ani 
soda fountain. Already there was talk 
of building homes for retired farmer 
on the Ridge, “just so we could be 
near the church and the children.” 

What denomination? A _ represent 
ative of the Home Missions Council 
meeting with Riley and the official 
board of the church, had _ brought 
about a decision to continue with the 
denomination that had founded the 
chureh years ago. Other communi 
churches had either failed and died o 
had joined a union of other sucb 
churches—to make a new denombe 
tion. 

The second year passed. The NeW 
The comm 
nity had passed the acid test of te 
money call. The new church was 2% 
large. More attention had been given 
to class rooms. The old building had 
been reserved as an annex for socl# 
gatherings, community dinners and tT 
ligious education auditorium. The new 
auditorium while not large was Deal 
tiful and suggested worship. 

Riley Smith faced the third yé 
his ministry at Smith’s Corners 
peals had come to him during the past 
year from other communities 
in other fields in placing church 
der the Home Missions Counc!) — 
the face of these appeals the wor: 
been done and other ministers 
being placed in the open count’) 
ley’s father at the county seal 
leaving to represent a hospital : 
state capital. 

Then came the . 
Smith accepted a call to go as par’ 
to the church at the county seat we 
he deserting the country church’ Hos 
about his pledge to the Ghost 0! he 
Country Church? How about the 
of the farms being the seed-bed ( 
which comes the grain and th 
and the spirit of youth? That 
other story. 

(To be continued) 


to 


decision 


A soil mulch reduces evaporat of 
soil moisture, but careful tests il 
western Canada and the prairie | 
indicate that a soil mulch retards tD 
penetration of water from rain. 
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“Batteries for Farm Light 
Plants 


One million farms is the approxi- 
estimate of the number of elec- 
served farm homes. Approx- 
imately half of these have their own 
lighting systems, and this number is 


mate 
trically 


steadily increasing. 

At one time or other these owners 
of individual light plants ‘will replace 
their storage batteries. At such times 
care should be exercised in choosing 
the kind or make of battery. The first 
credential should be quality. Be sure 
that the new-set of cells has the same 
standard of workmanship and material 
as that found in the plant itself. 

Generally the best judge of the bat- 
tery you should buy is your hardware 
or implement dealer. Ordinarily the 
new storage battery should be one de- 
signed for your make of plant and rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer. At 
anv rate, do not invest in a cheap bat- 
tery, for no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link, and this proverb applies 
equally well to light plants. 

Another caution which is worth 
passing on, bas to do with prepara- 
tions for miraculously making a set of 
cells like new. On this point, the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau says: 

“The tendency of the present age is 
to look for ‘short cuts’ but there is no 
‘short cut’ to battery health and bat- 
tery efficiency, any more than there 
are short cuts to human health and 
long life. Just as many chronic in- 
valids are exploited by vendors of 
worthless medical cure-alls, so battery 
owners are periodically exploited by 
vendors of alleged remedies for bat- 
terv ills. And just as the medical pan- 
aceas fail to provide an effective sub- 
stitute for rational habits of life, so 
‘secret’ compounds and _ electrolytes 
fail to perform such an office for stor- 
age batteries.” 

Manufacturers of farm eleetric sys- 
tems are whole-heartedly in favor of 
the use of high grade storage cells re- 
gardless of the make or brand. 





Hog Doors and Drafts 

In some hog houses, there is a door 
in each end of the building and both 
doors are constantly used. To avoid 
drafts thru the building I put a spring 
on the swinging doors. The spring 
heeds to be stronger than found on 
most screen doors. I nail a block on 
the jam of the individual hog door so 
that there is about an inch crack. If 
the pigs are accustomed to use the 
door, they soon learn to open the door 
in spite of the spring. If they do not 
Seem to learn the trick readily, prop 
the door open about six inches for a 
few days. After this the prop may be 

moved and the pigs will enjoy sleep- 
we quarters without serious drafts. I 
ve even fixed two or more doors in 
same building with springs for dif- 
ferent froups of hogs. 

For individual houses, I prefer a 
burlap bag containing a scoopful of 
cobs. If this is hung in the door with 
the bottom of the sack about four 
incl ‘S trom the floor, it aids mate- 
tially in the comfort of the hog or pigs 
that sleep inside. Some hogs persist 
mM adding the burlap bag to their de- 
Dieted bedding supply. Usually a bag 
about two months.—J. J. 





Experience has shown that fine 
trushed rock and gravel roads, of 
Which there are thousands of miles in 
the weste tn states, are worn down at 
“Neg of an inch a year and more by 
oe of 500 vehicles a day. As a re- 
experiments conducted by the 
way departments of Oregon and 
forma, and the bureau of publie 
“ads, a method of treating or “proc- 
aa. these roads by mixture of 
ent asphaltic oils with the surface 
place on the road has been 
which practically eliminates 
does away with the dust nui- 
forms an incomparably 


| 
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1400 Bushels More 
orn from 60 Acres 


with 


“AA QUALITY?” Fertilizers 


MONG the hundreds of growers who furnish 
A facts to prove that “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers 
increase cora yields, and also reduce labor costs 
in growing and harvesting corn, is Mr. Fred Molan- 
der of Britt, Hancock Co., Ia. Mr. Molander states 
that the labor saved in harvesting an acre of fer- 
tilized corn was worth more than the cost of the 
fertilizer applied. In addition, his 60 acres of corn 
yielded 1400 bu. of corn more thanhe had ever before 
harvested from this land. Mr. Molander writes: 


“In the past my 60-acre field never yielded more than 
1600 bu. of corn and that was of poor quality. This 
year, with ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer this same field, 
grown under no better weather conditions, will yield 
3000 bu. By actual weights we found that the fer- 
tilized corn yielded 13 bu. more to the acre than un- 
fertilized corn. In addition, the fertilized corn was 
ready for cribbing on October 1st, while the unfer- 
tilized corn would have been too soft on October 
i5th for safe storage.” 
FRED MOLANDER, Nov. 2, 1929. 


Messrs. R. E. Cook & Sons of Winthrop, Buchanan 
Co., Ia., increased their yield of corn 15 bu. per 
acre last season, and made $7,600 extra income from 
400 acres of corn fertilized with “AA QUALITY” 
goods, They write: 


“We have learned that your AGRICO gives best 
results on our various fields. This year our corn is 
yielding 55 bu. to the acre (15 bu. above the average 
yield in this locality). 

“The increased feeding value of corn grown with 
your goods is as important to us as the increase in 
yields. We have found that the quality of fertilized 
corn ts a third better than unfertilized corn for feed- 
ing purposes.” 

R. E. COOK & SONS, Oct. 17, 1929, 





(Abot e) Mr. Donald Cook, son of Mr. R. E. Cook of W Winthrop, 
Ia., holds fertilized corn in his right hand and unfertilized corn 
in his left hand. The difference is evident. Corn grown with 
“AA QUALITY” yielded 15 bu. per acre more than unferti- 
lized corn, and beat the frost. 








(Above) “Hasking 
unfertilized corn 
keeps one’s nose to 
the ground,” says 
Mr. Fred Molan- 
der, Britt, la., who 
is shown above 
stooping to pick the 
low-grade corn 
grown on Ais une- 
fertilized land. 


(Left) “Where f 
used ‘AA QU AL- 
ITY” Fertilizer, I 
husked my corn 
standing up, witha 
smile,”? Mr. Mo- 
lander writes. Here 
he is in the ferti- 
lized corn, which 
yielded 13 bu. *er 
acrer .7¢ and was 
of better quality 
than the unfer- 
tilized. 





Facts like these, furnished by leading growers 
throughout the Middle West, prove that you 
can reduce production costs, improve the qual- 
ity of the grain, and get bigger yields of corn by 
using “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer on your corn 
crop. Raise more stock on the same acreage, 
have better-quality feed at less cost. Order 
“AA QUALITY” Fertilizer from the nearest 
dealer, or send the coupon below. 


“AA QUALITY” 
\» FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured only by 


a nacre) 





ay ITY Jef 
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The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co: 
1210 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


1 MAIL THIS CONVENIENT COUPON — TODAY 
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' The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 

: 1210 Syndicate Trust Bldzg., St. Louis, Mo. WA 3-1-39 
rn Please send me your free booklets on PotatoesOOatsOCornal 
; Clover Alfalfa.3 I farm........ acres. The number of livestock 
} SOR Bivsdu cakes Send me a copy of your booklet on Pasture Fer- 
1 tilization and Mineral Deficiency. 
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. 5 In ancient and medieval times, the good 

folk of the world searched for the mythical 

e 1 OSO ers Col Ee philosophers’ stone, a mysteriously perfect 
substance that, through touch alone, would 


Folks no longer look for the philosophers’ stone, yet what hidden gold there is in your surplus machinery and equipment, your extra 
poultry or seed. You need no philosopher's stone to turn these things into real money when so many farm folks want to buy what you | 
have to sell—if they only knew that you had it to sell. The most efficient and economical way of selling the Iowa farm folks is to tell them | 
about it through the classified section of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Your message will go into more than 250,000 farm homes 
and reach 95 per cent of the farm families of lowa for only 15¢ a word. 


change lead, iron and other base metals 
into gold. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead 








The Midwest's Most Popular Coffee 


TONE’S 
Old Golden 


EVERY FRIDAY MORNING 








8 to 8:30 


oven W-H-O 


When you read or hear 
“Over the Coffee”—remem- 
ber it’s Tone’s Old Golden 


‘*TUNE IN ON TONE’S’’ 








Author of the Midwest's 
Most Popular Newspaper 
Feature .... 


OVER THE 
COFFEE 


The Des Moines Register’s 
Famous Column 


Sponsored by 




















Dollars 


“Ho Ho Hum! 


“Who are you, anyway?” 
“Pm the idle dollars.” 


“Where do you live?” 


farm folks.” 


about me.” 


and Iowa Homestead. 





An Interview 
With Idle 


I'm tired of being idle.” 


“Oh, Pm staying with some of the lowa 


“Why don't you get out and stir about a 
bit and do something for your owner?” 


“I'd like to but no one seems to know 


Make your idle dollars work for you. 
stock, used farm machinery, or a surplus of any kind through the 
classified section of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
will go into more than 250,000 farm homes and there is sure to be 
someone who will want what you wish to dispose of. 
today and reach the great farm market covered by Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Dispose of your poultry, live- 


Your ad 





Send in your ad 























VOICE OF THE FARM 











Backs Legge on Production 

To the Editor: The Washington 
dispatches quote from the words and 
action of Legge. Don’t see anything 
wrong with the idea of cutting down 
20 per cent on production. It would 


mean just that much land resting qui- 
etly with clover and bumblebees se- 
lecting good nesting places and the 
storing up energy for 


land tapping 








later on. At present there is too much 
good hard work just thrown away, if 
you look at it that way. What is the 
matter with farmers, anyway? 

Don’t you think the Federal Farm 
Loan Board should be left entirely in- 
tact? The Federal Loan Banks are in 
good shape, better so than the Joint 
Land Bank system. In the Dakotas, 
school loans are much cheaper and the 
farmers there prefer them to any 
other.—Andrew Nelson, Montgomery 
County, Iowa. 





More Breeding Freaks 

To the Editor: The subscriber who 
wrote on “freaks of breeding” in your 
issue of February 8 didn’t say whether 
the red cow had a black calf from 
looking thru the fence at that black 
bull or whether the bull climbed thru 
the fence. He shouldn’t keep us in 
suspense that way. 

As to birthmarks like the one he 
Says was caused by the white rag: my 
grandmother in an early day had a 
neighbor lady who was badly. fright- 
ened by a large black bear which was 
trying to steal. some young pigs. 
Shortly after the woman gave birth to 
a child that had bare feet. My uncle 
knew a colored family in the south. 
The mother of the family had a strong 
craving for snowballs. Soon after she 
had a child, and it was marked; it was 
nearly pure white. The old mammies 
in the south put. axes and plowshares 
under the bed at such a time to cut the 
pain. We all know how the baby was 
marked who was born shortly after its 
mother was rescued from the _ ship 
which hit the iceberg. Ask your sub- 
scriber if he still believes in fairies, 
and Santa Claus, and if he still votes 
for Bryan for president.—Ray Wilson, 
Adams County, Iowa. 


A Graduated Dog Tax 

To the Editor: I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that here in Lyon 
county farmers have sufféred severe 
losses in domestic animals, chiefly 
sheep, from animals killed or muti- 
lated by dogs. These dogs, in many 
eases where the killers have been shot, 
are Police or cross-breeds of Police, 
tho other dogs as Airedales and mon- 
grel Collies are also in evidence. AS 
the law is now, the losses are to be 
paid by the county from the dog li- 
cense fund and this fund when losses 
are paid, at the end of the year is 
placed or transferred to some other. 
The board of supervisors can not sue 
the owner of the dogs where the own- 
er of the dog has been found. But the 
owner can sue and if he does he can 
not collect from the county in case 
he can not get full damage. In 
1928 the board cut down on all losses 
or claims about 15 per cent as there 


were not funds enough. This year 


they retransferred from other fung 
to pay for losses. Also, the boar 
could not raise the tax on the Poli« 
dogs, and other dogs, that usually q 
the damage, as the attorney ¢ neral 
ruled that a dog is a dog and this 
would be discriminating. They « mi 
this with cars on the highway. 4 
high-priced, high-powered car pays q 
higher license than a cheap car. 

It is my idea that this would be rhe 
way to get rid of the dogs that a 
large in the county doing the damage 
as a farmer can not pack a gun to pre 
tect stock. Police dogs are cunnip 
and hard to get in many Cases. This 
year the board put a tax on all dogs of 
$2 for male and $5 for female. This 
includes all dogs whether a small |ap 
dog or Police. Will there be as mam 
dom taxes paid as heretofore or wij 
the number of dogs be cut down? 
Next year we will only have funds 
available from the tax to pay losses 
and if the losses are like what they 
have been I am afraid that farmers 
will be out of luck. I feel, as do oth 
ers, that there should be something 
done in the line of legislation concern. 
ing this dog problem as since the ap 
pearance of the Police dog the losses 
are too high. The losses paid for the 
last few years are as follows, as re 
ported by the county auditor: 182) 
$768.44; 1926, $1,767.25; 1927, $751.05 
1928, $1,766.07; 1929, $3,841.43. 

These are the losses paid and does 
not take care of damages that are 
done to animals that are not mutilated 
The figure for this year is too large to 
be of comfort and something should 
be done to remove the cause. Many 
people feel that as they have paid 
their dog license they are not liable 
also that the license gives them a per 
mit to allow dogs to run at largs 
Farmers living close to towns are 
more affected than those living farther 
out. What figures could you get from 
counties over the state? This should 
be of interest to farmers. Should the 
county pay a bounty for killers s! 
in the act of killing? I feel as map) 
other farmers that the law is not wha 
it should be.—Otto K. Wohlers, L 
County, Iowa. 
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More and Better Wind- 
breaks 

To the Editor: Ina recent issue of 
your paper, a contributor-advised fart 
ers to plant an evergreen windbreak 
on the north and west. sides of their 
house and barn lot. I surely endorse 
that opinion. People who live i @ 
wind-swept place—and that takes ™ 
about all the farms in Iowa—can har 
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MISS EVERGREEN MAKES 
A CATCH 


—) 





ly make a better investment than @ 
put a few dollars and a litt! me i 
a good evergreen windbreak 

Of course, it will cost a little mone? 
and some care to get it started, 
that, will all be returned abundanY 
in solid comfort later on. ; 

The two most important thinss ra 
the beginner to have in mind is ' 


selection of the right kinds of tr 


he 


and then not plant them too close 
gether. If you don’t want to plant wi 


ple trees near your windbreak, ! ¥°' 


recommend our native red cedar. he 
. rner 

live longer than any of the ra 
anche? 


They also hold their lower br 


» March 1, 1939] 
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Old Subser iber, 


WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homeste 





——— 
longer than any other evergreen that 
| have tried. Another commendable 
feature 1S that they will bear up more 
wet snow than any of the pines or firs 
F vor second choice, I would take 
white pine, then Norway spruce. 
These are about the highest priced in 


the nursery, but they will be the most 
satisfactory. Do not make the mistake 
that | did and plant Scotch or Austrian 
because they are the cheapest at 


pine : 
the nursery. I made the mistake of 
planting a pure stand of Scotch pine 
about forty-five years ago and now 


some of them haven't a green limb on 
no lower twenty feet, but that is part- 
- on account of them having been 
planted too close together.—F. Eve- 


land, Mahaska County, lowa, 





A Good Sow 


To the Editor: I have a crossbred 
Duroc-Poland sow two years of age the 
last of August, 1929. She farrowed a 
litter of six pigs June 28, 1928; an- 
other litter of nine pigs Dec. 7, 1928; 
another litter of twelve, June 12, 1929, 
and another litter, Nov. 17, 1929, of 
thirteen, and she has never lost a pig 
until her last litter, when she lost two, 
but has eleven fine pigs left which 


are doing well. She farrowed forty 
pigs in 551 days. Sow is in fine condi- 


tion—Jerome F. Rose, Illinois. 


Coopel rate e Ww eed Spraying 

To the Editor: Ina recent issue on 
the Voice of the Farm page is an arti- 
cle on “Control of Weeds.” I have a 
plan I'd like to see in operation. Have 
a chemical tank on a cart that we 
could pull with one horse and go 










YOU ALL MUST 
DIE , WHEN I BLOW 
MY DEADLY BREATH 
UPON YOU 


around the fields and fence lines and 
kill the weeds. The Milwaukee rail 


road company here on my place the 
last two vears has used a chemical 
lat really kills weeds, root and 


braneh—hemp, burdock, stink or but- 
ton weed, any of them. They all look 
eto it. Once a year is enough. A 
little rig like that would be a godsend 
lowa farmers.—D. B. Cummins, 
Monona County, Iowa. 


We Agree 
Editor: 
assertion 


be 
ali 


a 





to 


To the 
ago an 
writer 


I noticed some time 
made by a certain 
in one of the farm papers, to 
the effect that there is no such thing 
‘is misfortune or bad luck in farming, 
and that what is called good luck is 
tothing more nor less than an ability 
© overcome all obstacles, and imply- 
ig at the same time that any farmer 
who has not said ability to overcome 
all the difficulties and solve all the 
broblems that confront him as a farm- 
Should not be farming. 

I will admit that, to a certain ex- 
nt, he is right, but at the same time 
feel that he has taken in far too 
nueh territory by that statement. 

Thave in mind a number of farmers, 


Splendid men with good, sound judg- 
ment, 


T 


and hard workers, who, thru 
adverse conditions over which they 
mad ho control, were forced to quit 
‘arming. In almost every ease they 
“a4 bought a farm home with the in- 
“ation of making it their permanent 
‘ome, and thru the deflation period 


be : 
*sning in 1920 were forced out. 


l can not help but feel that these 
— were valuable to the farming 
% Unities in which they lived, and 
oe should be devised to extend 
— credit with a low rate of 

to worthy individuals —aAn 
Illinois. 


sad, March 1, 1930 
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You Can Make 
EXTRA PROFITS 








with a 
thresher 
hike this 








TE LTR ee a 


HE difference between making a good 

profit in threshing or just breaking 
even is often a matter of preparedness. 
You can make extra profits with a Case 
Thresher because with it you are prepared 
to thresh efficiently all kinds of grain, 
even when conditions are difficult. 


An adjustable height of feeding that 
enables you to thresh wet or tangled grain 
more easily is an advantage that no other 
thresher can give you. The Case has many 


‘ other valuable features that assure you 


of better threshing and more thorough 
separation and cleaning. 


1. The all-steel cylinder is accurately 
balanced. The perforated concaves are also 
of steel construction and unbreakable. 
The adjustable height of feeding, together 
with the adjustable concaves and correct 
spacing of teeth, permit clean thresh- 


















ft. Alt-steel cylinder 

B. Adjustable concaves 

C. Nen-clogging finger 
grates 

D 

E 


. Counterbalanced 
straw rack 


3. Smooth grain pan 





straw even before it reaches the straw rack. 


3. Counterbalanced straw rack and 
grain pan do their work thoroughly and 
smoothly. 


If you grow threshable grain or seed, 
you will find it very much worth while to 
learn more about the profit-possibilities 
of a Case Thresher. Mail coupon for free 
copy of “Bigger Profits by Better Thresh- 
ing,”’ a fully illustrated book every grain 
grower will enjoy reading. 


J. I. CASE CO., 


Inec., Racine, Wis. 


CASE 


Quality Machines for Profitable Farming 











ing of the toughest grain 
without slugging and with 
very little power. 

9 


_- 





Non-clogging steel finger grates 
make complete separation certain. . .over 
90°, of the grain is removed from the 
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for NEW BOOK 





J. 1. Case Co., Inc., 
Dept.C-69, Ravine, 
Please 


Profits by Better Threshing.” 


Wis. 


send me without obligation a copy of ** Bigger 


Name 


tddress 











A BUSINESS OF YouR OWN 


James T. Nichols’ 


You will find it easy and profitable to act They cover nearly 
as one of the 1200 successful Davis Personal Ser- be in every home. 
vice Representatives. Take measures for the 
nationally knowh Davis Tailor-Made Clothes, | 
advertised in The Saturday Evening Post. Pure | } Volun e I—T wenty 
wool—infinite varieties—exceptional values—un- | J Cloth bound, $1.50 
qualified guaranty. Whole or part time; no experi- | \ ol orig II—Cities on 
ence necessary. Complete seiling outfit and wonder- i Price, $1.50 
ful help given. Davis men average the highest earn- M! ume III—-Artieles 
ings. Commissions paid in advance. Write at once i Price, $1 
for full particulars of opportunity = v Pace ‘Iv -Africa, Syr 

\_} illustrated. Price, $1 
THE P. H. DAVIS TAILORING CO _ Volume v Eng and 
TAILORCREST CINCINNATI, OHIO ntriee——illustrated 


llustration 





Bible Lands As They A Are Today — -Complete story of Dr. Nichols’ last trip through Bible lands 
|_| 75 pages picture $1 
r— The weetes of Seuth » Toei Story of trip in and around South America, Panama Canal 
t_J Priee, $1.2 
[— Rambies Through ci: an ymplete story of late trip in Europe as far north as Norway 
| LJ and Sweden. Price, $1 
Fer Sheep, Cattle and Hogs | [— The New Seuth a O14 Mexice—Story of Agricultural Editors through the Southland and 
The only tag that punches a clean. round hole _j Old Mexico. Price, $1.2 


om the ear and 
quick squeeze of the pliers. Fully guaranteed. 
Name and numbers stand out clearly 
\ Send today for free samples full descriptice aad prices. 
1 Sold by supply dealers or direct 


; Sacke-Lawior Co. oeptQ Denver, Cole. 


All of these books are 


rivets the tag permanently in one 


University Place Station 





NICHOLS TRAVEL BOOKS 


every « 


BIRDSEVE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS—FIVE VOLUMES. 


50 


ountries, Passion Play. Peace Conference, Seven Woneers of the World 
hree ntenent Evrope, South America, Mexico Iiustrated. € 
written on trip around the world illustrated by photographs ken 
a, including Baalbeck and Damascus. Ten great chapters on Pa 
50 
Ireland, Seofland, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Germany and man ier 
Price, $1.50 
entire Bible in form of a story; 656 pages lreds of 


A Journey ‘Throuah the gees The 
Pri $1. 


| wot bound 
| sent for $5; or all ten of them, $9.00. 
money order" or cash at earliest possible 


NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. 


hundreds of thousands 
book form they should 


travel stories have been read by 
ountry in the world. In 


in cloth and are sent postpaid. Any five of them will be 
Please mark books wanted and send order with check, 


Des Moines, fowa 
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~or your license 
“= revoked 















what would 
happen if it 
were YOU ? 


QURTS show scant mercy when an automobile 
accident case comes up. The law is clear. The 
penalty high. A crippled child; a disfigured woman; 
someone’s earning capacity shattered—and 
damage suit ends in a judgment that’s bound to 


prove a heavy burden. 


It doesn’t matter how careful you are; whether 
you’ve ever had an accident before, or the fact the 
that your part in the accident was small. 


you want to put your farm—your life’s 


future of your loved ones—in the hands of a jury 


easily infiuenced by a clever lawyer? 
must be satisfied. That is the law! 


your livestock, your means of providing for your 
family can be taken to meet that judgment. 
until it’s met, you lose the use of your car or truck. 

In these days of more and faster cars, of un- 
limited speed restrictions, of dangers lurking at 
every corner, can you afford to run the risk of a 


high court judgment? Of course 
not! For the same reason that 
you carry fire insurance, take out 
a full coverage automobile insur- 
ance policy now. Be protected. 
And be sure that it’s with Em- 
ployers Mutual Casualty. Mail 
coupon for complete information. 


EMPLOYERS 


MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


















the 


Save 20% on Insurance 
Employers Mutual Casualty is 


ideal company for farmers. 

Would Because it takes no hazardous 
risks, such as taxicabs, makes 

work—the no club or membership assess- 
ments, and has no dues, this 

strong mutual company offers fire, 

Judgments theft, tornado, hail, liability, (ine 
Your land, jury), property damage, collision 


or upset insurance, at an absolute 
Saving, made in advance, of 20 
cents on every dollar. Every 
chance of loss is taken care of. 
Any one may drive your car and 
be covered. 


No Assessments 
No membership fees to pay; no 
assessments to meet with. Em- 
ployers Mutual Casualty, due to 
the size and strength of this Iowa 
company. 


And 


Employers Mutual Casualty 
10th Floor Hubbell Bldg 

Without obligation, send detail 
coverage policy that gives ful 
ess money 


y Cympany 

, Des Moines, lowa 
of your 

protectior 


State R. F. D 
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Make of car 














Five of Iowa’s Finest 
Hotels Are the 
Security Behind 


Black Hawk Hotels 


Corporation 


6” 


First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds 


The Davenport and the Blaek- 
hawk in Davenport, the Han- 
ford in Mason City, and the 
Fort Des Moines and the 
Savery III in Des Moines— 
these ably managed and 
perous hotels are the seeurity 
behind these bonds. 


pros- 


Net earnings for the vear end 
ing December 31, 1929, were 
$476,659, over 4.75 times inter- 
est requirements on this issue. 
This is a substantial 
over 1928 earnings. 


increase 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


Kstablished 1891 
Bechtel Building Davenport, lowa 
Dubuque 


Burlington Des Moines 
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Large Roundworms 
Hookworms 
Stomach Worms 


Hogs, pigs, sheep, goats, 
dogs, foxes—all livestock 
and poultry are effectively 
treated with Nema Worm 
Capsules without produc- 
ing ill effects or interfering 
with development. Nema 
Capsules are-easy to give 
and act quickly. Use Nema 
Capsules once and you will 
4 never stand for worm losses 
again. At drug stores. 


NOTE: 
When chickens have both 
Tapeworms and Round- 
worms, use C-A Capsules. 
One treatment gets both. 
A new convenience for 
poultrymen. 











When writing, check the worm bulletins you wish 
() No. 650, on Sheep, Goats, Hogs, etc. (1) 670, 


on Stoma orms and Liver Flukes in Sheep 
and Goats. No. 655 and 661, oo Poultry 
OQ No. 652, on Dogs and Foxes. 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-27-C 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 
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ENGINEERING 


What About Spark Knock? 


} 


“Some mechanics tell me that it is 
impossible to do anything to stop what 


| they call a ‘spark knock’ in an auto- 








mobile engine. Can you tell me any- 
thing about this?” asks a Wisconsin 
reader. 

Anything whith causes the charge 
in the cylinder to explode too soon and 
produce a maximum in the combus- 
tion space before the piston reaches 
the end of its compression stroke pro- 
duces a pound or knock which is us- 
ually known under the general term 
of pre-ignition or explosion knock. 
There are several varieties of this type 
of knock, depending on the cause, al- 


| tho they all more or less run together 


in actual practice. 

Compression knock is caused by the 
compression being too high for the 
given fuel under the given heat condi- 
tions in the cylinder. This can be 
remedied by using a gas with a higher 
compression temperature or anti-knock 
gas which burns a little more slowly. 


Compression knock is made worse 
with an increase in load, since the 
temperature is thus made _ higher; 


hence reducing the load reduces com- 
pression knock. Also, fhe new type of 


turbulence cylinder head helps this 
type of knock very much. 
Carbon knock is caused by rough 


projections of carbon in the combus- 
tion space or on piston becoming white 
hot and acting as a spark to ignite 
the succeeding too soon. A 
sharp point on the cylinder or piston 
or an overheated spark plug or valve 
edge will produce a spark of this kind, 
most noticeable in going 
up a hill or whenever the load be- 
comes heavy. Remedy is to clean out 
all the carbon and remove any sharp 
projections which may overheat. The 
use of anti-knock gas also will help 
this trouble. 

The true spark knock caused by too 
early ignition is remedied by 
setting the spark to come a little later 
in the compression stroke. This can 
be done by the spark lever on some 
cars or by proper setting of the distrib- 
cars with automatic 
spark control. Am sure I do not quite 
understand what your mechanic 
friends have in mind when they say a 
spark knock can‘*not be remedied. 


charges 


and this is 


easily 


utor head on 


Barn Floor Temperatures 

Some interesting tests have recently 
been carried on at Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kan., as 
to the effects on winter temperatures 
of various materials used for the floors 


of dairy barns. These show that solid 


} conerete floors compare favorably with 


floors constructed of building tile be- 
tween two layers of concrete, the layer 


| of concrete over the building tile con- 


| ducting 


plank floor warmed 


away from the cow as 
rapidly as the solid floor. A two-inch 
up more rapidly 
than the concrete, the rate being three 
or four times as fast. This was prob- 
ably due to the difference in conduc- 
tivity of the two materials. Cork brick 
pine block maintained 
temperature as the 


heat 


or creosoted 
about the same 









































plank floor, and the temperature op 
the pine block floor compared very fg 
vorably with that on the cork block 
floor. This is important because of 
the difference in initial cost and the 
comparative wearing qualities of the 
two floors. 


Metal Roofs Should Be 
Grounded 


A reader asks whether a dwelling 
house covered with a tin or other 
metal roof and without lightning rods 
is as safe against lightning as the 
lightning rods were also installed, and 
whether if lightning strikes such an 
ungrounded metal roof it will be scat 
tered so no damage will be done. 

Lightning rod points are not consid 
ered necessary on a metal roof except 
to protect chimneys or non-metallic 
ventilators or other projections, but it 
is considered very essential that the 
roof be thoroly grounded by standard 
lightning rod cables and grounds. It 
would not be at all safe to depend on 
the roof to scatter the lightning dis 
charge, since it is bound to get to the 
ground by the easiest path, and these 
paths must be furnished by the light 
ning rod conductors. Complete in 
structions for installing lightning rods 
with different kinds of buildings and 
roofs are contained in free bulletins 
put. out by the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D 
C., and the National Board of Fire Un 
derwriters, New York, N. Y. 

























































Picking Up Nails With 
Magnets 

A Minnesota 

“Perhaps other readers w 
terested in my method of picking Uf 
nails and so on from barnyards and 
driveways to keep them from punctur 
ing auto tires and children’s feet 

“I took a small rope about twelve 
feet long and tied twenty Ford mag 
nets about four inches apart. Thed 
two of us took hold of the rope and 
dragged the magnets slowly along the 
ground, which picked up nails and other 
bits of iron fairly cleanly. We collectee 
about four pounds of nails and wire 12 
about twenty minutes. Usually these 
old magnets can be secured at a VeT) 
small cost. from a junk yard and wil 
give this kind of service for years 


reader writes 
ill be m 


Well Screens May Corrode 
When a satisfac 
tory service for twenty 


drilled well gives 
to thirty years 


and then begins to give trouble from 
quicksand getting into the water, om 
may well suspect that some element a 
the water has eaten a hole either ™ 
the brass screen or thru the casilé 
near the bottom. Sometimes 4 smallet 
sized screen can be forced dow! nsidé 
the old one, with a lead ring betwee! 
it and the casing, which can then be 
swaged out to fit the casing closely 
Rather than abandon the well, it ¥ ould 
be well to fill in six or eight me af 










fine gravel, then a wad or plug pe 
wool pressed down on top of the ore 
This may sdémetimes give the wel 
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wonderful Digestive Condi- 
tioner because it contains 
ingredients that sweeten 
the stomach, purify the in- 
testinal tract, and help to 


Grove keep the sow’s digestive organs functioning prop- 
erly, thereby eliminating body and digestive poisons in a nor- 
mal way, rather than through the milk. The pure milk stimu- 
lates the pigs’ growth helping to overcome early troubles. 
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I WENT shopping with a bride-to-be 
the other day and I’ll admit that I 
was rather aghast at the way she ap- 
portioned her home-furnishing fund. 
Nearly two-thirds of it was allotted to 
the “front” room or living room and 
the dining room. This was to include 
overstuffed furniture and a quite elab- 
orate dining room suite. The other 
third, Marie thought she eould “stretch 
out” to cover the furnishings for the 
kitchen and the bedrooms. It seemed 
s0 unreasonable to me because she was 
spending so much on the part of the 
house where she was to spend so lit- 
tle time, while she was allotting only 
one-third of her budget to her working 
and sleeping rooms—that part of the 
house where two-thirds of her time us- 
ually would be spent. It took but two 
or three hours of “shopping round” to 
convince Marie that she had not ap- 
portioned her budget correctly. 

“I’m all wrong,” she said. (We had 
been shopping for beds, springs and 
mattresses.) “I hadn’t realized how 
important, sleeping really is—that the 
way we work depends a lot upon the 
way we sleep. I think J’ll buy my beds 
first, and outfit them. Then I'll use 
what’s left on the rest of the house if 
I have to Jet my dining-room furniture 
go.” 

Perhaps you'll be interested in know- 
ing what Marie learned that. changed 
her mind in regard to the budget for 
the bedroom. 

Marie had but two bedrooms to fur- 
nish. She had one bed, an old walnut 
one that she’d found in a neighbor's 
attic. It had to have springs and a 
mattress, however, and Marie soon 
learned that this was no small item of 
expense. For the other, she bought 
the plainest of metal beds—one that 
was simple in line, sturdy of build, and 
of a neutral finish that would tone in 
with her walls and woodwork. “It can 
be readily moved,” said Marie, “easily 
cleaned, and is inexpensive. After all, 
beds are a lot like people. The outer 
shell means nothing after we get ac- 
quainted with them.” 


Marie Learns About Springs 


Before we began shopping, Marie 
had been quite sure she was going to 
buy the cheapest of springs and mat- 
tresses, “until we get started,’ she 
said There were so many springs 
with a different. price for each kind, 
but when we began classifying them, 
they readily grouped themselves into 
just three kinds—flat woven springs, 
coil springs, and boxed coil springs. 

For from $6 to $10, Marie found that 


she could get several types of flat 
springs. There were the _ link-wire 
springs (which tend to sag under 


normal weight) that we found could be 
bought for as low a price as $6. They 
aren’t a permanent type of spring, 
however, and aside ‘from using them 
for camp beds or for a bed where the 
room is seldom used, it isn’t advisable 
to select this type of spring. The bet- 
ter type of flat springs are the cable- 
wire springs which are made of slen- 
der metal rope. The outer frames are 
more substantial and the springs them- 
selves seem less apt to sag. Marie 
discarded the flat type 
of spring as being im- 
practical for she decid- 
ed that she should buy 
for permanence as well 
as comfort. She bought 
coil springs for each of 
the two beds, one cost- 
ing $19.50 and tne other 
$21. (The last was for 
the old walnut bed 
which was an odd size.) 
Just as there are sev- 
eral kinds of flat 
springs, so we found 
there is a great. variety 
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Pictured above is a coil spring with a cover, and a kapok mattress. At the 
bottom of the page is pictured a sturdy coil spring, a mattress showing the 
inner spring construction, and a boxed spring. 


of coil springs too. And, just as we 
had to watch for sagging springs in 
the flat type of spring, we had to se- 
lect a coil spring that would hold its 


shape, that wouldn’t roll, and that 
was not too flimsy. The cheaper coil 
springs were made of flimsy, untem- 


pered wire—the coils themselves were 
few and scattered and the rim of the 
bed springs was made of light-weight 
wire. The springs that Marie did get 
had a heavy metal rim around the 
outer edge, and the coils were resil- 
ient. Coil springs are a bit difficult 
to manage since they are heavy and 
awkward but. they are easily cleaned, 
very durable, and can be considered 
an almost permanent purchase if one 
buys good quality. We learned as we 
looked at coil springs that each im- 
provement in quality meant an in- 
crease in cost and usually the higher 
priced coil springs were the best. In 
buying springs we learned that one 
must have confidence in the salesman. 
It is best. to have a trademark guar- 
anty back of the bed springs. 


What Box Springs Really Are 


Box springs aye merely coil springs 
padded with excelsior, cotton, kapok 
or hair and encased with a heavy cov- 
er—really, an upholstered coil spring. 
They vary in price 
from $30 to $40 or 
$50, $40 being a 
normal price for 
good box springs. 

“I can’t see any 
advantage of hav- 
ing a box spring,” 
said Marie, “if you 
are going to buy a 
good mattress.” 
















“IT can’t either,” said the salesman 
who was‘ talking to Marie. ‘The box 
springs are more attractive, noiseless 
and extremely comfortable, but they’re 
also more difficult to keep clean and 
much more difficult to lift around. A 
good spring cover may be had for less 
than $10 that gives about the same ef- 
fect to the open coil spring.” 

“I hope,” said Marie, “that I don’t 
have to buy the best in mattresses or 
I won't have anything left for the rest 
of the house.” 


Buys a Guaranteed Mattress 


“Buying the best” in mattresses 
would have meant, to Marie, a mat- 
tress of inner coil spring construction 
costing $40. The mattress was padded 
with the finest of cotton, top and bot- 
tom, and contained over 500 coil 
springs. Marie satisfied herself with 
a mattress that cost only half as much 
but that had the inner spring construc- 
tion and was heavily padded with cot- 
ton. The guarantee on this mattress 
was only on workmanship, wherein the 
other one carried a lifetime guarantee. 
The outer covering was firmer and 
probably more attractive—yet Marie’s 
purchase was practical since it was 
guaranteed for service. 

We looked at mattresses not having 


the inner spring 
construction and 
found that felted 
cotton and kapok 
mattresses vied 


with each other for 
honors. Kapok is 
very comfortable 
but not so lasting. 
We found this type 
of mattress ranging 





all the way from $12 to $40, depending 
upon the amount of cotton or Kapok. 
used, the quality of the filling, and the . 
ticking that was used for the covering. 

The cheapest ‘ype of mattress is the 
linted cotton mattress. This is made 
from shredded cotton blown in the 
mattress box and then stuffed. This 
mattress would probably mat within a 
year or so, the salesman told us. The 
felted cotton mattresses do not mat so 
easily. The cotton is placed in layers 
in the felted mattress, and then it is 
knotted. 

Marie found that because her old- 
fashioned spooled bed was a few inches 
shorter and narrower than the modern 
bed, she had to “special order” her 
springs and mattress. This cost $2 
each, and was a deciding factor in 
Marie’s choice of springs and mattress. 

“Ordinarily,” Marie said, “I’d get a 
eheaper spring and a cheaper mattress 
for my guest’s bed, since it will be 
used only once or twice in a month, 
probably. One of the cheaper mat- 
tresses would stand up quite well un- 
der that sort of usage. But I have to 
add $4 to a spring and mattress no 
matter how cheap it is, so I might as 
well put that extra $4 into something 
that will be permanent.” 


Where Marie Cut Cost 


Are you interested in knowing where 
Marie “skimped” on her other rooms 
so that she could “outfit” her beds as 
she did? She was to live in one of 
those old-fashioned houses with a large 
kitchen and for this reason she was 
planning to fix one corner of her 
kitchen for a breakfast nook because 
she intended eating in the kitchen @ 
great deal. For. this corner of the 
kitchen she found a sturdy, well built, 
rectangular table with drop leaves. 
It could be obtained either painted or 
unpainted. Marie liked it so well fin- 
ished in green that she decided to get 
two tables alike, one for the dining 
room and one for the kitchen corner, 
and paint them herself. (They came 
much cheaper that way.) 

“Then when I have company,” Marie 
said, “I can just move in my kitchen 
table and we can have two tables end 
to end. If I don’t want such a larg 
table I can drop one of the leaves or 
even two of the leaves. They will fit 
together beautifully and cut the cost 
of my dining room furniture into thirds. 
By using painted furniture in the din- 
ing room I can use the same type of 
chairs thruout the kitchen and dining 
room and I can have a very ordinary 
set of painted shelves and a built-in 
cupboard. How does that sound?” 

It sounded just plain clever to me 
and I assured her that I didn’t think 
she had sacrificed a thing when she 
gave up her elaborate dining room 
furniture for permanent beds, springs 
Eleanor Baur. 





and mattresses. 


Iron Harms Velvet 


O CLEAN soiled velvet, sprinkle 
with magnesia or corn meal, 
cover, let stand twenty-four hours and 
brush with a soft brush. A second ap 
plication is often helpful. Dipping in 
gasoline is another 
method of cleaning 
Creases in velvet may 
be removed by steam 
ing. This process Nn eds 
to be done with a good 
deal of care. Stand @ 
hot flatiron on end and 
cover the bottom with @ 
wet cloth. Over this 
pass the velvet, holding 
the back side next 
the damp cloth. 





not allow it to crease 
while damp. 




































Shake | 


the velvet dry and do | 
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Budgeting the Perennial 
Bed 


y FAR the least expensive way to 
B start a permanent garden is to 
grow your own plants. True, it re- 
quires from two to three years to pro- 
duce much of a showing, but there 
are plenty of annuals to enjoy in the 
meantime. The best policy to adopt in 
starting a new garden or remaking an 
old one is that of purchasing only good 
strains of seeds. 

For a few dollars a fine assortment 
of seeds may be obtained. Use cata- 
logs from reliable seedhouses as a de- 
pendable guide. The following sugges- 
tions as to seed selection have been 
made with considerable thought as to 
ease of growing, hardiness, good col- 
ors, and a blooming season from early 
May to late fall. 

Gardeners differ in opinion as to the 
best time to start perennials. It is 
true a greater per cent of germination 
occurs if seeds are planted directly 
after the ripening season, but with 
many varieties it, means waiting until 
the third season for bloom. A plan 
many successful gardeners follow is 
to plant the seeds early in the spring 
in cold frames. This system gives 
blooming plants the second year from 
seed of most all varieties. 

Perhaps the first name to write on 
the order blank should be the long- 
spurred columbines (aquilegia) in 
mixed colors. I like Mrs. Scott Elliott’s 
strain of these. They are easy to 
grow, give a beautiful color and fur- 
nish a charming effect in bouquets. 

Painted daisies (pyrethrum roseum) 
are another early blooming perennial. 
The best seeds to buy are the double 
hybridum mixed. These will give 
mostly single plants but are very de- 
sirable. The few which will bloom 
double are of great beauty. The paint- 
ed daisies are noted for their lasting 
quality when cut. They come in pink, 
red, and white. If you can find double 
pink seed listed, it might well be sub- 





Our Style Service 























It's always playtime for normal, health 
youngsters of two, four and six years, for 
that’s the way they exercise. 

This frock is designed with considerable 


flare towar 2 
_ ghar the hem, and the side of the 


| open part way and trimmed 
a an applied band. There is even a 
meket for the handkerchief. 

Size 


eight four years requires one and seven- 
an yards of 40-inch material with 
alf yard of 35-inch contrasting. 

















Welve patterns may be ordered from 
te ~ Farmer and lowa Home- 
heat attern Department for 12 cents 

oin or stamps (coin preferred). The 


new Spring Fashion B 
ook ! 
had for 12 cents. Oy Oe 












stituted for the mixed. Pink is the 
most desirable color, I find. 

At least one variety of forget-me-not 
(myosotis) should be included. There 
are many early kinds with short 
blooming seasons and one kind called 
palustris semperflorens, which blooms 
about Memorial days but continues in 
bloom almost all summer if the seed 
pods are clipped. It is the most de- 
sirable if only one variety is to be 
started. 

Sweet William (dianthus barbatus) 
in Newport pink is a great addition to 
a garden. It blooms about the first of 
June, giving a lovely pink flower 
which may be used in bouquets with 
good effect. The old-fashioned form in 
the striped reds is not nearly so worth 
while growing. 

Delphiniums in two varieties, im- 
proved Belladonna (cliveden beauty) 
and a hollyhock-flowered strain (wrex- 
ham) should be selected for the first 
growing. From year to year wonder- 
ful new varieties may be added. By 
starting seeds in a cold frame late in 
March the plants will bloom enough 
in late fall to show you what. prizes 
you have grown. The hollyhock-flow- 
ered type grow very tall and are used 


mostly for backgrounds for lower 
plants. 
Dianthus pinks in some _ variety 


should go on the first order list. If 
you can find the variety Ophelia, you 
will be growing a very choice long 
blooming kind. They are pink with a 
red eye. Clove pinks (dianthus plu- 
marius) are delicately scented pinks 
but have a short blooming season. An- 
other variety which grows easily and 
blooms early are the maiden pinks. 
When any of these are started they 
always prove to be extremely hardy. 
They have no insect pests. 

Hollyhocks should be grown to give 
an air of stateliness to some corner of 
the garden or as a background. They 
require considerable space and soon 
crowd out shorter plants. An easy 
way to start. a hollyhock row of dis- 
tinctive coloring is to buy a package 
of each of three colors, Newport pink, 
yellow and lavender. Plant all to- 
gether and in time your hollyhocks 
will be your pride and the envy of 
your neighbors. You will need to 
plant hollyhock seed early so that it 
will bloom in good season the second 
year. 

For a good yellow cut flower select 
seed of coreopsis. The plant is seldom 
without bloom. Altho a double variety 
is offered, many consider the single 
the best. The seed is very inexpen- 
sive. 

For August flowers plant platycodon 
in one or two varieties. They give a 
bell shaped flower in a wonderful blue 
color. Grandiflorium is a tall bloom- 
ing kind requiring staking. Mariesi is 
the low growing kind> The seed is in- 
expensive. 

If possible, secure seed of vivid 
physostegia. It is a late blooming per- 
ennial, coming into bloom in Septem- 
ber. It is a lovely pinkish lavender 
color. There are other varieties which 
are equally nice but bloom earlier 
when more flowers are in bloom. 

For a perennial which will serve as 
a “filler” with all other varieties of 
flowers, plant a package of gypso- 
philia. The paniculata variety is dou- 
ble and has the longest blooming sea- 
son of any variety. It gives hundreds 
of small white flowers in sprays. 

Only ten kinds of perennials have 
been considered in this plan for estab- 
lishing a garden of quality rather than 
quantity. In order to keep the cost 
down, not more than two varieties of 
any perennial have been suggested. If 
it is not possible to choose all for this 
year’s growing, select the ones best 
suited to your needs and add varieties 
as it becomes convenient. <A good 
showing may. be made with a number 
of plants of three or four kinds of 
flowers. 


For a limited number of varieties, 


long-spurred columbine, delphiniums, | 


hollyhocks and platycodons would give 
bloom all summer with a great range 
of form and color.—Ruth Cessna. 
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Chines Dous.e-AcTion 
is making the oven 
a safer place for cakes - 








T's yust one baking triumph after another 
| when you use Calumet Baking Powder. You 
can always feel so sure your cakes and biscuits 
will be protected from oven failure. That's 
because Calumet acts twice. 





Calumet’s first action—in the mixing bowl 
—gets the leavening started. Then, when you 
put the batter into the oven, the second action 
occurs. A full, steady rising lifts the batter right 
up and holds it. Your cakes and biscuits and 
quick-breads are light, fine-textured, perfect 
—even though you may not be able to regu- 
late your oven temperature accurately. 

All baking powders are required by law to 
be made of pure, wholesome ingredients. But 
not all are alike in their action. Not all will 
give you equally fine results in your baking. 
Calumet is scientifically made of exactly the 
right ingredients, in exactly the right propor- 
tions to produce perfect leavening action— 
Double- Action. 

Let your next cake be a Calumet cake. Then 
you'll understand why Calumet is the most 
popular baking powder in the world. Be sure to 
use Only one level teaspoon of Calumet to each 
cup of sifted flour—this is the usual Calumet 
proportion and should be followed for best 
results. A real economy, too. Mail the coupon 
today for this new, free Calumet Baking Book. 


C ALU MET The Double-Acting 


Baking Powder... 


322222923222>22232222 2922222222 >A P2>22>> 


C—W.F. 3-30 
Manion Jane Parker 
clo Calumet Baking Powder Company, (Inc.) FREE ~_ 
4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Ilinois. ~~ 


MAKE THIS TEST 


N.:turally, when baking, you can't 
see how Calumet’ s Double-Action 
works inside the dough or batter to 
make it rise. But, by making this 
simple demonstration with only 
baking powder and water in a 
glass, you can see clearly how bak- 
ing powder acts—and how Calu- 
met acts twice to make your baking 
better. Put two level teaspoons of 
Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
spoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, 
half filling the glass. This is Calu- 
met's first action—the action that 
takes place in the mixing bowl when 
jou add liquid to your dry ingredi- 
ents. After the mixture has entirely 
stop ped rising, stand the glass ina 
pan of hot water on the stove. Ina 
moment a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is 
Calumet’ s second action—the ace 
tion that takes place in the heat of 
jour oven, 

Make this test. See Calumet's 
Double-Action which protects 
vour baking from failure. 

© 1930G. F. Corp, 









Please send me, free, a copy of the Calumet Baking Book. 


City State 


Fill in completely —print name and address. 
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at Butter-Nut flavor 
Sure puts pep in any meal, 


When it comes to coffee, give me good old Butter-Nut. 
There’s a coffee that has FLAVOR! 
the whole meal taste better. 

You can have the rest---the weak ones, the flat ones 
and the bitter ones---I’ll take Butter-Nut. 
that would suit a king and mellowness that makes the 
world a better place to live in. It peps you up when you 
It cheers you when you are blue. 
most delicious coffee I ever tasted. 

No wonder the grocer says he sells six pounds of 
Butter-Nut to one of any other. 


One cup makes 


It has richness 


It is the 
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GOLDEN RULE FISH 1 company 


Pp ©. Box 272 Bay, Wis. 
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Nod-0-Gen Easiest and Surest Form of inoculation 
Nod-O-Gen is a scientific pure culture of root nodule bac- 
t ‘ria, prepared on special food jelly in bottles with patent 
stoppers which permit the bacteria to live and breathe and 
Fach culture contains plenty of bac- 
the quantity of seed marked on the 
The cost per acre is very small 
Nod-O-Gen is easiest inoculation to use, re- 
quiring no equipment or experience 
minutes. Complete directions on every bottle. Results are 
your Nod-O-Gen when you buy your see 
Sold by good seed and farm supply dealers everywhere. 
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Tk Fin wd , . bonis 
The Parable of the Sower 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
March 9, 1930. Matthew, 13:1-23. 
Iatthew, 13 18-23.) 
On that day Jesus went out of the 
the seaside. (2) And 
gathered unto him great 
he entered into a 
all the multitude 


‘inted 71-9, 


house, and sat by 
there 
multitudes, so that 
boat, and and 
stood on the beach. (3) And he spake 
to them many things in parables, say- 
Behold, the sower went forth to 

(4) and as he sowed, some seeds 
fell by the wayside, and the birds came 
and devoured them; (5) and others fell 
upon rocky places, where they had not 
much earth; and straightway they 
sprang up, because they had no deep- 
of earth: (6) and when the sun 
risen, they were scorched; and 
they had no root, mer with- 
ered away. (7) And others fell upon 
the thorns; and the thorns grew up 
and choked them: (8) and others fell 
upon the good ground, and yielded 
fruit, some a hundredfold, some sixty, 
some thirty. (9) He that hath ears, 
let him hear. 

“(18) Hear ye then the parable of the 
(19) When anyone heareth the 
word of the kingdom, and understand- 
eth it not, then cometh the evil one, 
and snatcheth away that which hath 
been sown in his heart. This is he 
that was sown by the wayside. (20) 
And he that was sown upon the rocky 
places, this is he that heareth the 
word, and straightway with joy receiv- 
eth it; (21) yet hath he not root in 
himself, but endureth for awhile; and 
when tribulation or persecution aris- 
eth because of the word, straightway 
stumbleth. (22) And he that was 
sown among the thorns, this is he 
that heareth the word: and the care 
of the world, and the deceitfulness of 
riches, choke the word, and he becom- 
eth unfruitful. (23) And he that was 
sown upon the good ground, this is he 
that heareth the word, and understand- 
eth it; who verily beareth fruit, and 
bringeth forth, hundredfold, 
sixty, some thirty.” 
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Even that of -aven is no ex- 
for we now that leaven 
is life, life in its lowest form, germ life, 
vegetable germ life. The parables as- 
sume that life in the germ, life in the 
plant, life in the animal, the life 
the soul, all from source, 
Divine, and that, therefore, life in 
the lower forms may be used to illus- 
life in the higher, in individual 
nan, in man in the aggregate, and 
spiritual life as well, both in the indi- 
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body was waiting and expec 
naturally, they interpreted 
phetic description of it in the 
second Psalm, in a most lite: 
When it was there said that 
extend from sea to sea and 
river Euphrates to the ends 
earth, and that all things sl 
before its ruler, they very naturally 
supposed that it was to be an earthly 
kingdom like that of Solomon, the re. 
puted author of the Psalm, even as 
many interpret Christ’s coming 
in the same literal way, and look fora 
supernatural earthly kingdom lasting a 
thousand years. 

Hence, Christ’s teaching regarding 
the kingdom was a sore disappoint- 
ment, both to the priest in the temple, 
the learned scribe, and the common 
people. They could not understand it 
when He said: “The kingdom of God 
is within you,” and “The kingdom of 
God cometh not. with observation.” 
The Sadducee was disposed to pass it 
all by with contempt, as something 
that did not concern him. The Phari- 
see felt instinctively that, whatever it 
might mean, it was death to his ambi- 
tions, and hence he stirred up 
common people, awakened prejudices, 
and said that, while it was true that 
Jesus did many wonderful He 
undoubtedly did so by sata power, 

At this time Jesus could not geta 
hearing as at. first to His plain preach- 
ing and simple illustrations, and was 
forced to veil His meaning under para- 
bles when addressing the public, and 
explain privately to His disciples and 
those who believed in Him the real 
meaning, “the mysteries of the king 
dom.” This was in mercy to the scof- 
fer, for he could not then so readily or 
so fatally harden himself against it. 

The Him; 
some to see the mirac would 
go to see a magician, 
at them, some to find fault, 
others were striving with more or less 
sincerity to know what afte! He 
did mean by the kingdom which John 
the Baptist said was at bank 
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A GOOD BUY 


You get the most for your money when 
you buy an Aermotor. When you need a 
new windmill you will buy an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor if you know how good it is. 
The Aermotor runs easiest, lasts longest 


| and gives the best satisfaction. 


The owner of the outfit shown here 


says, “I bought this Aermotor in June, 


1926. There has not been a day that it has 
failed to run sometime during the 24 hours. 
Thave had to do no hand pumping at all.” 


«ee-The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is made to 
run,and Run and RUN. 
«+. The frictionless 
Roller Guide gives the 
pump rod a direct ver- 
tical lift. 

.... Thereareno parts 
which need oiling oft- 
ener than once a year. 

The double gears 
run in oil. The pitman 
bearings are automat- 
ically oiled at every 
stroke. The galvanized 
wheel runs steadily 
and silently in any kind 
of wind. 

The Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor is all that a first- 
class windmill should 
be. The Aermotor 
eatpeny also makes 
| the best pumps and 
| cylinders for use with 
windmills. 

















AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
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Protects Up To $1,000.00 
‘ end today for Free Book that tells of the 
world’s best accident insurance policy for 
farmers, | nusually generous benefits. Amaz- 
ingly low cost. Saves you heavy money losses 
mi case of an accident. Write NOW! 
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hese a ry may lay you up for weeks. Someone will 
aa bay big bills for doctor and hospital. BUT--- 
‘ks to Woodmen Accident, it need not be YOU! 


A 244¢ a Day Protects You 
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Foley nvestigate the remarkable Woodmen Accident 
Rect J = 40 years, every claim paid quickly, fully, 
are la: q Saves you up to $1,000. Pays every day you 
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= = _ Write NOW for Free Book 
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no moisture up from below. Others 
fell on that portion in which thorns 
grew last year, the roots of which have 
never been removed by good farming. 
It. grew, but the thorn roots grew with 
it, and naturally outgrew it and shut it 
out from the air and sunshine. It is 
smothered out and will yield straw, 
but no good grain; nothing but poor, 
shriveled stuff, screenings at best. 
Others fell on good, deep, rich soil, 
well prepared, and will yield thirty- 
fold, sixtyfold, some a hundredfold, ac- 
cording to the natural richness of the 
soil. 

And they all turned their eyes to the 
waving field and listened, wondering 
what all this means. What has this 
to do with the kingdom of heaven? 
The Sadducee would say: What is all 
this to me? The Pharisee would say: 
He is deceiving the people; talking for 
effect merely. But the man who was 
really attracted to Jesus would turn 
it over for days, and would say: What 
did He mean? They were puzzled, just 
as we are now over the mystery of the 
second coming, of which the most that 
can be said is that He will come in a 
way that we are not expecting, but He 
certainly will come. 

And so the disciples came to Jesus 
for an explanation, and His explana- 
tion, in substance, was this: I am the 
sower; the field is the world (Mat- 
thew, 13:37-38); the seed is the truth 
thru which are born the children of 
the kingdom, and become living plants 
and fruitful, if the truth is received 
in good and honest hearts; in other 
words, in rich and well prepared soil. 
The hard-traveled pathway and way- 
side, however good the soil naturally, 
can not receive this seed, nor can the 
man who will not understand the truth, 
who will give no serious attention to 
my teachings. The wicked one, by en- 
gaging his attention and ever keeping 
his eyes on something else, catches 
the living word away. That. rocky 
ridge represents the men who are all 
impulse, all emotion, who take up with 
anything that they may hear, obey any 
sudden impulse, but have no real pur- 
pose in life, no stability, and therefore 
wilt under ridicule, persecution or neg- 
lect, and all good impulses die; prom- 
inent during revivals; winter saints, 
summer sinners. 

And then there is another class, rep- 
resented by the seed among the thorns. 
They see the truth, they receive it; 
but they are busy men, too busy to 
root out. sinful habits. They have great 
ambitions, are money-makers, pleasure- 
men who are careful and 
troubled about many things that have 
no real value; and this constant moil 
and toil makes them barren of good 
works, and they produce no ripe fruit 
of holiness—nothing but leaves. 

Others hear the word, understand it, 
live by it, and work it into their lives 
by daily practice; and they produce 
fruit in abundance, thirty, sixty or a 
hundredfold, according to the natural 
or inherited strength of character or 
endowment. 

As it was when these words were 
spoken, so it now. Wherever the 
Gospel is preached by spoken word or 
printed page, there are these four 
classes of hearers: Those who have 
no taste for truth, whose hearts are a 
hard and beaten highway on which the 
rospel falls as on a brick pavement; 
those who gladly embrace and as 
quickly forsake religion; those who 
really believe and start to grow, but 
bring forth no fruit, because money or 
ambition occupies all their thoughts; 
the care of this world, the deceitful- 
ness of riches, the lust of other things, 
choke down the life and they become 
unfruitful; and finally, these who be- 
lieve and practice, and bring forth 
fruit according to the natural and in- 
herited richness of their natures. 
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A strip of unbleached muslin twelve 
to eighteen inches wide, sewed to the 
end of a short blanket, to tuck in at 
the foot of the bed, will make it serv- 
iceable, since short blankets usually 
mean cold shoulders or cold toes. 












booklet/ 


Every woman who is discriminating in 
her taste— who likes beautiful things and 
who takes a real pride in the appearance of her 
home will want a copy of our booklet, ‘The Joy of a 
Beautiful Kitchen.” 





Whether you intend buying a new range now — or 
later, you'll enjoy looking at the colorful pictures and 
reading about the unusual construction features of the 
most wonderful of modern ranges — the Copper-Clad. 


Placed in your kitchen, the Copper-Clad reflects a 
discriminating taste, a home of beauty and a love of the 
finer things. Send for your booklet on the coupon below. 
Learn the difference between just “fairly good” ranges 
and the 


Copper-Clad Rang 


oo) 





Name 


Address 


Nothing can add more hap- 
piness and good cheer to a 
home, nothing can give you a 
greater source of pride, than 
this finest of all ranges. 

To see the Copper-Clad is 
a delight, and to have one in 
your own kitchen is a con- 
stant pleasure. 
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Bring your boys 


along. They'll just 
love the friendly 
Albertans. If you 
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and we will tell 
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J Same 
size—12 for 98c. Also 12x12 
inch size on fine white mus- 
24 for 
folder with 
free on request. 


HOME ART CO. 
631A Waterbury Circle 











Here’s a real bargain— 


9x9 inch size—beautifully 
stamped—easy 


to work—at- 
design shown here 
led postpaid f 


98c. Illustrated 
other bargains 















Copper Clad Malleable Range Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


"Pan Ringe. pepraneny THIS_COUPON NOW- — —— —— 
COPPER-CLAD MALLEABLE RANGE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me your interesting, illustrated booklet and name 
of nearest dealer. 
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Healing Ointment 


for Money Back Guarantee 
Corona Woo! Fat Ointment quickly 
heals and soothes Cuts, Scaids, Burns 
or Wour.ds of any kind. Works like magic 
on Caked Ucders, Sore Teats, also Sore 
Shoulders, Necks, Barb Wire Cats, Collar 
oils, Seratehes. Sold by your druggist 
with a mone arantee. Two 

$1.25. Order from us if 


sizes, 65¢ anc > 
ean’t supply. Book of uses 
rite 























druggist 
Tee. 

CORONA MFG. CO. 

370 Corona Bidg., Kenton, Ohio 









Universal 
Huller and Scarifier 


Asstires germination of 
all seed and gets better 
' Seed should not 
be scarified until ready 
to sow Machine_ and 
vork guaranteed. Thou- 
Asands in use. Priced so 
all can afford. Write 
today for literature. 
AMERICAN GRAIN 
SEPARATOR CoO., 
1026 Essex St., S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














IN THE BLACK HILLS FARM 
VALLEYS YOU CAN PROSPER 
AND BE HAPPY 


Alfalfa, corn, sugar beets, al! cereal 
grains, garden produce, fruits, chick- 
ens and turkeys are successfully grown 
a@nd marketed in the productive valleys 
of the Black Hills of South Dakota, 

Finest cattle, hog and dairying coun- 
try. Low priced lands insure profits. 

Mild, healthful climate. Excellent wa- 
ter. Prosperous growing communities. 
Good schools and churches and fine 
hard surfaced roads. 

A free booklet full of information is 
ready for you. Address Don Johnson, 





Please mention this paper when writing. | Colonization Agent, Sioux Fails, S, D. 
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Complete Foot Protection 
Solid Comfort 
Long Wear 


Here is a rugged farm boot that you can wear day after day with 
extraordinary ease and comfort. Fits perfectly from top to toe. 
Plenty of room for the foot with a snug grip at the heel to elimi- 
nate slipping or chafing. .. Uppers of extra quality Hood red 
rubber—non-cracking—non-checking—long wearing. Made in all 
heights from knee to hip. Identify the genuine Hood Red Boot 
—and all boots, arctics and rubbers made by Hood—by the 
Hood Arrow and Hood name on the sole. 
Send for the Hood Booklet on Farm Footwear 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
Watertown, Mass. 


Look for the Hood Arrou 








HOOD Kattle King 


A sturdy Hood farm arctic for wear in m 
and water. Water- 


snow, mud, slust 





9 easily cleaned 
RUBBER 
RUBBER 


f . ? 
proof, comfortadte 


HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES - 


E FOOTWEAR TIRES 
RUDBER SOLES AND HEELS - 


FLOOR TILING 
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1 Rr ‘ 
cats or poultry-—Used with saf n grocery meet 
stores pboard pt I 
*omes ear rot hed nst Ww 
Come r ne ( ! a 2. : 
with man |! N fu N mus : | 
Available at druggists in 75c and 35c¢ pack- rt . 
( 
age Pry it. Built Bur y ‘oe r 
: “~wEPRe , ! I ) Aes - 
JOHN B. MEYERS CO., Waterloo, lowa 1 Sold \ 7 
Ls 
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fowa Mig. Co. 








968 Third Street, SAC CITY.,1IOWA 
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; hain, T : “ ' CONDENSED me 
Reg hah et | ROR. BUTTERMILK © = 
I t i y A pound of De Sote Condensed Buticr- W 

Heavy Di | milk mixed with water makes gals. of pig 










ype ¢ Writ } - - 
MORTON PRODUC Ts CO. slop. For poultry feed, use one tb.to 3 gals 








Ms Pr. fresh. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

BOX 725, MORTON, ILL. water. Keeps ; . : 

; _ 7 | : De Soto Creamery & Prod. Co., Minneapolis, Mina. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 20 POUND TRIAL PAIL FOR GOC¢ IN STAMPS 
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Everything Chicks Need 
for the Right Start 






1 F. B. All-Mash Chick Starter has very 
chick need for best health and to b v 
MANAMAR provides Vitamin “D” and née pr 1 
and mineral elements not present in gt A ist 
Wiederin, Carroll Co., raised 1,100 W) 2 rns 
from a bad start to wonderful by gz MAN- 
AMAR recommended by a neig Ask y > dealer 
for details or write to 


IOWA FARM BUREAU SERVICE COMPANY 
Dept. C, 405 Observatory Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 












































Watch Out With Your 
Checks 


In response to a number of requests 
we reprint herewith the Iowa law cov- 
ering the writing of checks. We hope 
our members keep this in mind when 
they write a check and when they ac- 
cept one. 

Here is the law and penalties: 

“Any person who with fraudulent in- 
tent shall make, utter, draw, deliver, 
or give any check, draft, or written or- 
der upon any bank, person, or corpora- 
tion and who secures money, credit, 
or thing of value therefor, and who 
knowingly shall not have an arrange- 
ment, understanding, or funds with 
such bank, person or corporation suffi- 
cient to meet or pay the same, shall be 
guilty of a felony, if such check, draft 
or written order shall be for the sum 
of twenty dollars or more, and shall 
on conviction thereof be punished as 
in Section 13045 (see below), and if 
such check, draft or written order be 
for less than twenty dollars, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished 
by fine not to exceed one hundred dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment in the county 
jail not to exceed thirty days. 

“13048. Evidence of Violation. The 
fact that payment of said check, draft, 
or written order when presented in the 
usual course of business shall be re- 
fused by the bank, person, or corpora- 
tion upon which it is drawn, or that it 
be protested for nonpayment or lack of 


such. arrangement, understanding, or 
funds with which to meet the same, 
shall be material and competent evi- 


dence of such lack of arrangement, un- 
derstanding, or lack of funds. 

“13045. Pretenses. If 
person designedly and by false 
tense, or by any privy or false token, 
and with intent to defraud, obtain from 
money, goods, or other 
property, he shall be imprisoned 
in the penitentiary more than 
seven years, or be fined not exceeding 
five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned 
in the county jail not exceeding one 
vear, or be punished by both such fine 
and imprisonment.” 

It's a pretty good plan never to take 


False any 


pre- 


another any 


not 


a check from a stranger. This will 
prevent slickers from getting your 
money before you have a chance to 





find out the check is valueless If 
you do get a bad one, tell your sheriff. 
? {oe ee ee 
Its a Trick Agreement 

We have received a number of let 
te i b ibers ll 
i t di are expe- 
riencing with the Ed S. Joselyn Hog 
Pow r ¢ cern of Fort Dodge 

The trouble all starts in this man- 
n Agents representing the Joselyn 
concern call on a farmer and sell him 

ye powder at $16 per hundred pounds, 
Writing up an agreement between th 
farmer and the company which states 
that if the powders are fed until March 
1 by directions and the farmer loses 
on xth of his herd by hog cholera or 
any other disease, all he has to do is 
make an affidavit to this effect and 
mail it to the Joselyn company. -The 
obligation is then supposed to be can- 
celled. 


farmers fe that 
7n any agreement 
the least bit 

to pay this 


A number of our 
since they .did not si 
or contratt thev are 


obligated and 


not 
1 


do not have 


account. However, we find that un- 
less the affidavit properly filled 
out and sent in the Joselyn company 


will collect the accounts and the fact 
that the shipment of the goods to the 
farmer was accepted by him completes 
the obligation and no signature is nec- 
essary. 


If you do not want any powders in 








the first place, do not agree to have 
any shipments sent you, and if one 
should come, refuse to take it from the 
depot and you will not be obligated. 
If you take up the goods and then 
change your mind afterwards you wil} 
probably be out your money in the 
long run. 

We have never received any reply to 
letters forwarded to the Joselyn com- 
pany and consequently do not think 
much of their methods of doing busi- 
ness. However, they are within their 
rights when they demand collection on 
sales of this sort and if you purchase 
from them you are stuck by the trick 
agreement, even tho it was not signed. 


Way Down in Texas! 

The Service Bureau recently re- 
ceived a letter from a former land 
agent in Oklahoma setting out in de. 
tail the manner in which northern 
farmers were trimmed on Texas land, 

The trimming came after the farm- 
ers had been taken to Texas on excur- 
sion trains. We gather from the tone 
of our informer's letter that he knew 
whereof he spoke. “It’s easy to do,” 
he told us. “When you bring folks 
from a cold, snow-bound land down 
into a regular garden of Eden, where 


crops are growing in midwinter and 
where the travelers can pick oranges 
and other fruits, it’s easy to hook 
‘em.” 


According to our letter, there is a 
definite plan made up whereby 
sionists are dined and petted, taken to 
Mexican bull fights across the border 


eXcur: 


and shown a swell time, but finally 
high pressured into buying a lot of 
land that is not as good as » bait 
they were shown. 

yrre- 


be careful,” 
“Any one who takes a 1,000 


“Better 


spondent. 


Says 0 ( 


mile trip and only pays $25 for it and 
gets a lot of free entertainment while 
down there can just know re's 4 


joker in the pile some place.’ 

And that’s that. If you want to 
travel and see things, all right, but be 
sure before you start out you 
to be hooked, fleeced or trimmed 


d-be land shar! 


going 


by woul iS. 


Protection Against Malt 


‘ 
Fever 


Mucl a 24 rit 

a Ita ver n y 
being co! ected fro mi 
by ll ( a ( i ) 
read “ ou 
me y¥ it preve \ means 
ble, both in herd tint 
milk 

Un t f ! not | t 
ed i Mmlik iS pas uw d N an 
it be transmitted i « iV 
ing portion dis Fy mi 
infection can be d minet 

‘st. Consult your veterin 


Sign Your 
A man who signs himself ‘\ 
Winnebago county, lowa, wa 


mation about using commerc! 

izer as a substitute for lime 1 18 
a stand of alfalfa. Of course f er 
is not usually an economical te 
for lime. We would be gl g° 
into this maiter in a little mor 7 
by letter if W. B. A. will gi S : 
name. Please sign your nam we 
dress when writing because the § = 
majority of letters are ansv by 
mail and not thru the papel 





please enclose a 2-cent stamp 
le 
you are a Service Bureau mem er. 
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Have Courage and Vision 








The world today is looking for lead- 
ers—men of vision, honesty, and 
courage. We need leaders in agricul- 
ture, in all lines of business, in our 
schools, churches, in short, in every 
walk of life, whose honesty of purpose, 
ideals of life and service, and whose 
courage to stand for their ideals is 
unquestioned. We need women who 
have ideals of community service to 
work hand in hand with their hus- 
bands in bettering not only the con- 
dition of their homes but likewise the 
of other homes—real life 
to encourage and help their 
in the things they want to 


condition 
partners, 
husbands 


do, as it is unquestionably true that 
wherever you find a real leader and 
a real community benefactor, you 
almost invariably find that his wife 
has played a very real part in his 
success thru the encouragement and 


inspiration that she has given to him. 

It is just as important to have boys 
and girls have these same qualities as 
the men and women, and I know that 
there are many of our farm boys and 
girls who are thinking along this line, 
want to make the most of théir 
lives id of the opportunities that 
come to them. One of our great needs 
is boys and girls who have the courage 
to stand for things that they know 
are right—courage to say no when 
they should say no; and not only cour- 
age but faith in going ahead and work- 
ing for the things they know -are 
right—boys and girls who are not 
easily influenced, who think for them- 
selves, being always open to sugges- 
tions, however, as the boy or girl who 
is not open to suggestion will never 
eet very far in this world and in 
accomplishing the things he or she 
wants to do. It takes courage to stand 
for the things that are right, but if 
you have vision—which means that 
you have been looking ahead and 
thinking things out, and know what 
things are right—you will have the 
courage to back up your convictions. 
Too many people are easily influenced, 
and their tendency is to do what their 
companions do, even tho they may not 
be convinced in their own minds that 
it is the right thing to do. 

I am a great believer in our farm 
boys and girls and their future. The 
splendid accomplishments of both the 
boys and girls in Four-H Club work 
and of the boys in Scouting has con- 
Vinced me that there are real poten- 
tial leaders in the splendid group of 
young folks who are growing up. In 
the years to come, they are going to 
be the men and women who make a 
ets or failure of farm life. While 
‘mancial suecess is highly desirable 
and essential, yet it must go along 
with that larger suecess of living right, 
of faving the attitude peopie should 
have with reference to those with 
whom they come in contact. Their 
‘eadership must be largely by force of 
example, and they must show that 
friendliness which is likewise one of 


and 





the strongest factors in success. The 
Whole attitude of the boys and girls 
a community ean be changed by 
a Soy or girl either for good or bad, 
pie is a personal responsibility 
h “© part of every boy or girl which 
€ or she must realize, 


a Would say to our girls that there 
€ women in their neighborhoods 


Whom they admire, some of whom are 


already advisers to the girls, with 
whom you think you would like to 
consult about your problems. You will 
find these women will not only be 
willing but anxious to help you. I 
urge our boys also to pick out the man 
they think stands for the things for 
which they want to stand in their 
community, and ask his counsel. Ev- 
ery boy needs an older adviser, and 
quite often I find that the best ad- 
visers the boys and the girls have are 
their own folks, as no one is more 
interested in you than your own father 
and mother. Don’t make the mistake 
of going outside for an adviser when 
your father and mother are the ones 


who should be your advisers. On the 
other hand, have the courage to go 
out to other folks if you think they 


can be helpful, but consult your father 
and mother about it first. 


More Letters, Please 


I have been very much disappointed 


sponse to my message of last month, 
not a single story about stunt night 
has come in, nor about the good-time 
parties you have had in your neigh- 
borhood. I hope many of you have 
had Valentine parties this month; I 
hope others thave had Lincoln and 
Washington birthday parties, and I 
hope some of the older folks have been 
in on these good times. If you have 
not had a party in February, I urge 
you to plan one for early in March, 
as there is a wonderful opportunity for 
the boys and girls to get together and 
have a real enjoyable evening playing 
games and putting on special] stunts. 
The better acquaintance it gives is 
worth a lot to the boys and girls in a 


community. It builds up friendships 
that will endure. 
What do you say, boys and girls? 


Will you adopt my suggestion and tell 
us about the good times you have in 


March? Will you be the leaders for 
the good times your neighborhoods 
will have? Don’t sit back and wait 


for someone else to start things going, 
but get a committee together and plan 
the good time, as, after all, good times 
as well as other things, come by plan- 














in not receiving more letters from our ning. A large number of letters from 
boys and girls. While I have received our boys and girls will please 
a number of very good letters in re- “Uncle John.” 
J 
Why Not a Sheep Club? 
A Four-H Oxford service fees from 


sheep: club organ- ce aN rented bucks, $190. 
ized in and near &- as a Service fees and 
Vinton two years ne Se show winnings 
ago promises. to were consumed in 


make this commu- 
nity known as a 
center, no matter 
how small, of high 
quality purebred 
Oxfords. The club 
is not only giving 
the boys practical 
experience in han- 
dling sheep and 
knowing good sheep, but is the means 
of bringing good breeding stock onto 
some of the farms of that community. 
A. B. Kirk, vocational agriculture 
teacher in Vinton, has been the leader 
since the club’s organization in No- 
vember, 1927. 

The club’s records since organiza- 
tion show the following facts: Stock 
purchased since organization, §$1,- 
186.92; stock sold since organization, 
$200; wool sold since organization, 
$94.20; value of stock on _ hand, 
$1,433.09; winnings from shows and 


¥e 
Yee 





‘e 






Oxford ram owned by Vinton 
Sheep Club. 


transportation and 
registry fees. 


The club has on 





hand four rams. 
One was purchased 
thru H. M. Han- 
ie yy ge mer and was im- 
ported from Can- 
ada. The other 
three are rams that 
the club members raised. The im- 
ported ram was purchased coopera- 


tively and was used to breed eighteen 
ewes owned by the club. 

The members have twenty-eight 
bred ewes in the club. Ten of them are 
bred to the grand champion ram 
owned by Iowa State College. These 
ewes were purchased in December, 
1929. The other ewes are bred to the 
Canadian ram. 

In addition to the above sheep the 
club members have six ewe lambs. 
These lambs were sired by some of 








Benton county boys receive some pointers on a new job, 














the best bucks in the Oxford breed 

and are from mothers from the Iowa 

State College flock. 

Roy Haines is president of the club 
and Derald Langham is the secretary- 
treasurer. The other members are: 
Wallace Newton, Vernon Johnson, 
Earl Berry, Willard Wilson, Wayne 
Leffler, Clinton Van Nice, Harold Wal- 
lace, Newell Ervin, Howard Schoon- 
over, Howard Knupp, Joe Fuches and 
Erwin Happel. 

Suggestions for a “Get- 

Acquainted” Night 

We have on several occasions urged 
our boys and girls to have a “Get- 
Acquainted” night in their communi- 
ty. We felt that the better acquaint- 
ance such a night would give would 
be very much worth while, and we 
would like to see every group of boys 
and girls in every community where 
there are enough boys and girls to get 
together, put on such an evening. 
We are glad, therefore, to make sug- 
gestions, as follows: 

First, get a small group of the boys 
and girls together as a committee to 
plan for the “Get-Acquainted” night, 
elect a chairman who will see that 
things are done, appoint a committee 
whose business it will be to get the 
boys and girls out, appoint another 
committee whose business it will be to 
see that everybody has a good time. 
This last committee could well be 
called an entertainment committee. 
Appoint still another committee on re- 
freshments, which should not be elab- 
orate—as sandwiches, milk and apples 
would be ample, or other things of 
similar character. These three com- 
mittees on invitation, entertainment 
and refreshments, would be enough. 

We anticipate that the “Get- 
Acquainted” night would be held at a 
farm home. When the boys and girls 
come in, give someone the job—and 
this would be a part of the duties of 
the entertainment committee—of writ- 
ing the boys’ or girls’ names on cards, 
so that every one would be labeled. 
When all the boys and girls are gath- 
ered together, have the chairman in- 
troduce the boy or girl to his right, 
and let each boy or girl introduce in 
turn the person to his right until all 
have been introduced; or, if there are 
not many strangers, let the chairman 
introduce all the boys and girls who 
are participating in the evening’s fun. 

Don’t let the evening drag. When 
the boys and girls have been intro- 
duced, choose sides for charades, or 
for an old-fashioned spelling match, or 
anything else that you think would 
create the greatest interest. Follow 
this up with other games, and most 
of you boys and girls are familiar with 
the games recommended by the Four-H 
Club folks and the Scout folks. If any 
of you want further suggestions from 
us, write in and we will be glad to 

give them. 

We suggest that you appoint one 
member of the group whose duty it 
will be to write Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead a story of the eve- 
ning. We want to see our boys and 
girls have a lot of fun, and we believe 
a “Get-Acquainted” night will be the 
means of initiating other programs so 
that there will be many enjoyable eve 
nings in the neighborhood. There will 
have to be a leader before anything 
will be done, and we hope that we will 
find many leaders among the splendid 
group of boys and girls in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead homes. 
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What Would You Like? 


“A LL of our Four-H projects are 
things that city girls can enjoy as 
well as country girls,” writes Virginia 
E. Sehneider, of Cedar county, Iowa. 
“Sineé this is a farm organization for 
farm girls, why not stress appreciation 
of the farm? One of my chief joys in 
the summer is my garden and its sur- 
prises. Then all thru the year our big 
west window frames such beautiful 
sunsets thru the evergreens (they 
were especially lovely while covered 
with the lovely white snow). These 
are the things that make the country 
so attractive to me. City girls seldom 
have the privilege of 
seeing the delightful 
every day side of na- 
ture, and so often we 
girls in the country are 
careless and let these 
joys slip by without ap- 
preciating them.” 
Then Virginia closes 
her letter, girls, by add 
ing this helpful 
paragraph She sug- 
gests that an occasional 
article some us 
uallv disregarded bit of 


very 


about 


nature or even a garden 
problem would be read 
with as much interest 
bv all of vou girls as it 
would be, a 

puts it 
much 


interes 


Do 1 st ot 
ginia Schneider? 
vou know. I'd like 
from any of you at 
me he thi ; that yu 


things that vou'd not like 


cou interesting thing th you 
club 


doing in vour own 


think other 


girls are 
groups, that you girls 
would be interested in hearing. 

Then don’t forget, girls, that this is 
the vear that we are to make “most 
beautiful!” If vou’ve been reading in- 
teresting books, if you've found a love- 
ly poem, if you're planning on doing 
“most beautiful” things to your gar- 
den, to your wardrobe, to your room— 
any of these interesting things that 
wiil make 1930 a “most beautiful 
year,” send me a letter telling me 
about it. Remember that for every 
letter that we print, Iam going to send 
you a book, so when you write your 
letters be sure that you give your 
name, your address, your age and your 
school grade.—Eleanor Baur, Four-H 
Page Editor. 


Letter Writing 
February 15, 1930. 
EAR JANE: Your letter came yes- 
terday, and I enjoyed having it so 
much. Since the invention of the tel- 
egraph and telephone, to say nothing 
of the airplane and the radio, the art 
of letter writing has been most sadly 
neglected. But as long as there are 
people in the world who like each 
other and enjoy the thrill which comes 
with the little “plump” the letter 
makes as the postman drops it in the 
mailbox, letters will be written and 





You ask for 
to the proper 


read with enthusiasm. 
some suggestions as 
etiquette of writing letters. <A _ let- 
ter should, first of all, reflect the 
writer. It should present an adequate 
picture of the kind of girl you are, 
neat or disorderly, thoughtful or 
thoughtless. Your letter was beauti- 
fully neat. It seems to me you have 
done rather well. 

Paper and envelopes need not be of 
an expensive quality but they should 
match. Words must be evenly spaced, 
an attractive margin kept, and the let- 
ter must. be neat and legible. No mat- 
ter how bad your penmanship may be, 
you can make yourself write neatly 

and legibly if you will. 
Needless to say, Jane, 
there should be no mis- 
spelled words. A small 
dictionary is a_ great 
help and all words you 
are not sure of should 
be looked up without 
fail. Note paper should 
never be ruled, highly 
scented, or odd in 
shape. I think I would 
avoid colored 
ery. Highly 


station- 


colored 


paper is the worst 
sible taste, altho a deli- 
cate cream, gray 
ender paper i 


Q 
lissihle Young 
i : ing 


pos- 


yr lay- 


quite 


a festive touch 

Now, as to 
Always 
of the page like 
1930.’ Never use 
a short cut reserved for the busine 
world only. For the salutation, use 
“Dear 
friends 
your teachers; “Dear 
the mother of one of 
“Dearest,” “Mary dear,” and “Darling 
Mary” all betoken increasing 
of intimacy and should be used with 
discretion. 

The complementary conclusion of 
the letter should be as simply worded 
“Sincerely yours” is still 
in the very best of taste for any kind 
of a letter. “Very truly yours,” or 
“Yours very truly,” are well suited for 
business letters. “Respectfully yours” 
has gone out of style, and “Cordially 
yours” is just a wee bit too affected. 
For your intimate friends and rela- 
tives, “Yours with “Affection- 
ately yours,” or “As always yours,” are 
all suitable, or any special little con- 
clusion you might wish to send. Re- 
member always to add the “yours” to 
a conclusion. “Sincerely” is not 
enough. It must read “Sincerely 
yours.” 

For short notes of a social nature, 
the date is usually omitted at the be- 
ginning of the letter and merely the 
day of the week is written in the lower 
left hand corner. 

Never, under any circumstance, sign 
yourself “Miss Jane E. Brown.” If 


Mary,” if it is to one of your 
‘Dear Miss Jones,” for one of 
Mrs. Howe,” for 


your 


chums. 


ges 


as possible. 


love,” 











you are writing a purely business let- 
ter, a letter ordering some seeds for 
the garden, for instance, you would 
sign yourself ‘“(Miss) Jane E. 
Brown,” always taking care to put the 
“Miss” in parentheses. 

It is quite the fashion in some com- 
munities these days to have one’s ad- 
dress printed or engraved in the cen- 
ter of the top of your note paper. Per- 
sonally, unless the printing was done 
very nicely, I would prefer to write in 
the address. 

It should go like this: 

817 Center street 
Willard Junction, II. 
February 15, 1930 
Or you might. add the address after 
your name at the close of the letter. 

All social letters should be written 
with pen and ink, altho with the pres- 
ent day popularity of the typewriter, 
this rule is not. carefully observed. If 
you have’ a particularly long and gos- 
sipy letter to write to some close 
friend and you know how to type, it 
would be quite permissible to use the 
typewriter. Pen and ink, however, is 
the only truly correct way. 

I hope 
swered some of your questions, Jane, 
and do keep on writing your delight- 
fully interesting letters. 

Your affectionate aunt, 
Adellma E. Turner. 


these suggestions have an- 


A Certain Party 
WOULD so much rather that folks 
took a little pains and worked out a 
when they invite 


par- 


plan for the evening 
me to a party. Of coi most 
ties don’t go off 

planned, but that spontane- 
ous good fun which alters the 
detail adds to the ef- 
fectiveness of the iread of 
rtainment. 
been to a 


only 
well planned ent 
You have all 
backward party, 
did vou ever have a 
ward and Forward” 
It’s lots of fun. You 
vour invitations to half of the 
guests inviting them to a for- 
ward party, and to the other 
half, a backward party. If 
you suggest that the forward 
ones wear their clothes so 
that both back and front are 
front, and likewise that the 
backward ones have two 
backs, then when the guests 
arrive the fun will begin. 
The forward guests should 
act the part, being very bold 
and outspoken. The  back- 
ward ones should be retiring 
and timid. Later in the eve- 
ning, at a signal given by the 
hostess, the guests can be 
asked to change character. the 
Imagine a two-faced woman 


I’m sure, but 
“Back- 
party? 

write 





You may 
pattern 
12 cents. 


Stunts which look back to scenes ip 
history and forward to the future are 
in order. 

Use your own originality to fit your 
own group but do plan something sq 
that everyone shall have a part and ay 
enjoyable time. Folks are much less 
self-conscious when they are taking 
part. Don’t let any wallflowers grow 
at your parties this winter. 

Whether your guests are backward 
or forward, they will all be present 
when it comes time to eat. If it is q 
large group and it is not too late, why 
not take a little time following refresh. 
ments for singing one old-time and one 
new song, alternately? Turn the lights 
low, or let the glow from the fireplace 
light the room and let everybody sing, 
No accompaniment is needed. Every. 
one will go home happy.—B. Lottafun, 





Beauty Is Mind Deep 
HE beauties of ancient Rome 
rubbed their faces and skin with 
bread soaked in milk to make them 
fair. The beautiful Poppaea Sabina 
Nero’s favorite, is credited by histori- 
ans to have bathed daily in milk 
Other nations use milk and 
as beauty products; for instance, 
the cold regions butter is us 
cleansing cream, taking the pla 
the water bath. The people 
use butter as an ointment f 
skin. The bleaching and 
value of buttermilk as a lotio1 
face, neck and arms was Ww 
to the beauties of the previo 
tion. Today's seekers fo1 
who use many of the 
and vanishing 
market would 
were often 
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beauty lotions. I ilé 


scientists sugeg¢ 
chief 
tion is a 
its action being that of pro 
longing the period of relaxa- 
tion before a mirror befor 
going to bed, and of cheering 
the users with the confidence 
of becoming better looking 

Beauty, after all seems 
is not so much skin deep as 
mind deep—that is, we be 
lieve our new jar of cold 
cream will help our looks, 
and, therefore, it does. There 
is a deeper, more basic way, 
however, to approach this 
whole beauty problem. In 
stead of applying cream e& 
ternally, let’s apply inter: 
nally; that is, “use a quart of 
whole milk, including 
cream, every day. By adding 
to this fresh fruit and vegeta 
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psychol 
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suddenly becoming a shrink- 
ing creature’ and the timid, backward 
man, asserting himself in a_ bold 
manner. 

Many of the old-time games will 
prove new and interesting when car- 
ried out by folks in such costumes. 
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bles, whole grain cereals and 
other health-giving foods, we will be 
doing far more for our bodily beauty 
than if we try to buy it in 10 cent or # 
jars at the beauty counter. Sparkling 
eyes, glossy hair, a clear skin and 4 
well-formed body that come from pro 
er nutrition and exercise, will improve 
the modern girl’s looks, which also ab 
plies to her modern grandmother. 
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HERE is a fortune awaiting anyone 

who will search for it.in a garden. 
If you don’t believe it, just go pros- 
pecting in your own little garden this 
summer and find out! 

A certain club I know had to raise 
some money—don’t we all? This club 
had to have a certain amount of money 
to be turned over to the cause on Jan- 
uary 1 of the next year. They talked 
over all of the ways and means of 
bringing in the needed money, that 
seemed at all possible, and finally de- 
cided upon a flower bazaar to be held 
along toward Christmas time, since 
this idea seemed to promise the great- 
est return. 


Early Plans Pay 


They must have had an unusually 
far sighted committee in charge of 
this thing, for they didn’t wait until 
October to begin scrambling around in 
all of the gardens of their neighbors 
and friends for what they could find 
to make up the stock for their bazaar. 
Instead they began working on the ba- 
gaar in early spring. They planned for 
a definite part of the work of prepara- 
tion for the bazaar to be done each 
month. This plan has two very good 
points in its favor, I think, because 
they had the pleasure of accomplish- 
ing a real goal each month and with it 
their enthusiasm grew. Then, too, they 
escaped from that last minute breath- 
taking, headaching flurry of prepara- 
tion that always accompanies a plan 
that has not been well worked out. 

This club knew, just as you and I 
do, that winter bouquets nicely ar- 
ranged and made up of attractive ma- 
terials are in demand every fall and 
will bring good prices. In February 
the club outlined the plan of procedure 
and then they sent everywhere for 
seed catalogs. They set aside a cer- 
tain appropriation for seeds. Some of 
the more enthusiastic members even 
bought more seeds and grew plants 
which they donated. Many members 
donated glad bulbs, seeds and seed- 
lings. 

Included among the seeds ordered 
were the common straw flowers (Heli- 
chrysum); statice, sometimes called 
sea lavender; acroclinium-everlasting, 
those little clover heads whose name 
is Globe Amaranth; rhodanthe or Swan 
River everlasting; honesty, also called 
satin flower, and moonwort, whose sil- 
very seed pouches add much to the 
dried bouquet; Chinese lanterns, 
cockscomb of all different varieties, 
end xeranthemum or immortelle. They 
didn’t overlook the use of baby’s 
breath, which adds that desired feath- 
ery touch. 

The seeds having been ordered and 
received, the next thing was to get 
them into the ground. By the way, 
this club looked thru the different cat- 
alogs for bargains, too. Sometimes an 
offer is made for a certain sum, which 
includes just the seeds that are want- 
ed, all in one collection. It. really pays 
to watch for such offers if one must 
make a little money go a long way. 


The Four-H Garden Plot 


One of the girls, the “winter bou- 
quet” chairman, donated a garden plot 
and here the club spent many happy 
Spring and summer days. Committees 
Were appointed for each month and a 
garden chart was followed carefully. 

In the warm days of April these club 
Members planted the seeds in flats in 
the house in order that they might 
have an earlier start and thus provide 
4 longer picking season. And then 
When the outdoor soil was warm 
enough the seedlings were transplant- 
ed to the open ground. (It is a good 
idea when starting plants in the house 
to move them out of doors by degrees, 











Four-H Flower Fortunes 








perhaps to the wood house or some 
outdoor building where there is no 
heat provided by a stove. Thus the 
shock to the seedlings of being moved 
from one extreme to another is les- 
sened.) 

During June the club members culti- 
vated and tended their plants and ap- 
plied sprays to keep off pests which 
would destroy the beauty and sound- 
ness of their products. Dried bouquets 
must be made of strong, healthy mate- 
rials if they are to be attractive. 
Seeds must be marked, bulbs set out— 
there was plenty to do, no doubt 
about. it. 

During the summer months this club 
collected containers and decorated 


of making money that should not be 
overlooked and that. is the sale of 
seeds. Have every member save all of 
the cellophane that comes into the 
house from the time you start your 
plans until time to make the packages. 
You will be surprised at the accumula- 
tion of that lovely transparent, clear 
and colored mica-like paper that comes 
around bias tape, bacon, figs, etc. It 
will add much to your seed packets. 
A flower bazaar should by all means 
include the sale of roots, bulbs, “slips” 
and even potted plants. But if you in- 
tend to divide the iris and donate some 
roots, be sure to mark the color and 
kind in some way when it blossoms so 
that you will know what you are sell- 
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And so I rise 
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“‘The day will bring some lovely thing,’’ 
I say it over each new dawn: 

‘“*Some gay, adventurous thing to hold 

Against my heart when it is gone. 

and go to meet 

The day with wings upon my feet. 


I come upon it unaware — 

Some sudden beauty without name: 

| A snatch of song —a breath of pine — 

A poem lit with golden flame ; 

High tangled bird notes — keenly thinned — 
Like flying color on-the wind. 


| No day has ever failed me quite: 

| Before the grayest day is done 

| I find some misty purple bloom, 

Or a late line of crimson sun. 

Each night I pause — remembering — 
Some gay, adventurous, lovely thing. 


DAY 


on 





—Grace Noll Crowell. 

















them in anticipation of the bouquets 
they were to hold. They also collected 
all that the roadside and wild pas- 
tures had to offer, such as milkweed 
pods, and any kind of berry or pod 
that. looked usable. Many of these 
were touched up with paints and pow- 
ders after they had dried in the de- 
sired shapes. They also watched for 
seed pods in their own flower gardens. 
One member contributed a number of 
stalks of delphinium seed pods. 


Unusual jellies, preserves and con- 
serves were added to their bazaar. 
They found these all very good sellers. 
Almost every one likes pickles and 
this same club found a pickle booth 
very good for profits. If the jellies, 
preserves and conserves are put. up in 
uniform size containers they present 
a much better appearance for the ba- 
zaar. This same fact is true in regard 
to the different kinds of pickles. 

If one is going to participate in a 
flower bazaar, there is one possibility 


ing. It is quite disappointing to the 
purchaser to find that he has a pale 
yellow iris when he had counted on a 
deep purple one, no matter how lovely 
the yellow one may happen to be. Of 
course, this statement about marking 
applies to all other roots, bulbs and 
seeds, too. 

Whether your club plans for a flow- 
er bazaar in the fall or whether you 
grow some of these lovely flowers 
which make delightful dried bouquets 
for next winter, you are sure to find 
fun and fortune in your garden. Plan 
carefully for the colors and combina- 
tions which appeal to you, plant and 
tend according to directions and you 
are sure of wealth and health and hap- 
piness from your garden hours. 


A certain doctor once said, “With 
me, flowers have a personality. When 
the glads are beginning to come into 
bloom, it seems as if each day we are 
meeting old friends returning from a 
long journey. We feel as we see ‘Mary 


Pickford’ coming into bloom, like say- 
ing, ‘Hello, Mary; how’s Doug” or to 
‘Louise’ in all her beauty, ‘Bless your 
little heart, you don’t need any pow- 
der or lipstick, do you?’ And it some- 
times seems that they answer back, 


‘Howdy, Doc; see that you are still 
on the job, old scout.” 
In a certain garden that | know 


hangs a cleverly decorated plaque with 
this charming verse: 


“A kiss of the sun for pardon; 
A song of the bird for mirth; 
One is nearer God's heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


Isn't that a lovely thought? And 
you will find it true, too, if you plant 
and tend a garden this summer! 

I hope all of you girls will learn the 
names of your flowers and will have 
just as much fun in knowing them per- 
sonally as does this doctor. Here’s to 
your good fortune!—Roberta Earle 
Windsor. 





Handkerchief History 

HE white handkerchief was consid- 

ered bad form in ancient Rome. Al- 
tho colored cloth used 
for purposes as headpieces, necker- 
chiefs, and barber’s accessories, the 
practice of “mopping” or “blowing” in 
public was frowned upon by the elite. 

In the Middle Ages and Renaissance, 
handkerchiefs were used for display 
rather than for practical purposes. 
They were forbidden to the lower 
classes in Germany because authori- 
ties feared they would encourage the 
French custom of excessive perfuming. 
Oriental etiquette permitted the privi- 
lege of a handkerchief at the belt only 
to the great. 

Even as late as the eighteenth cen- 
tury, public opinion in France was so 
opposed to the handkerchief that when 
the actress Duchesnois carried one 
onto the stage, she made a point of 
disparaging it as “a little rag.” 

This description might well be a 
clue to the general disfavor in which 
the handkerchief was formerly held. 
But since modern standards of sanita- 
tion and good grooming demand a 
plentiful supply of clean handkerchiefs 
for each individual, there is no longer 
any cause for offense. 


Squares were 





Wash the Garment Bags 


HERE is no more disheartening 

sight than a garment that has lost 
its freshness thru hanging in a closet. 
Yet that often happens to the gowns 
we wear seldom and prize most highly. 
Some people solve the problem by 
encasing their clothing in dust covers 
or garment bags. These can be put 
together by the home seamstress or 
purchased ready made in a variety of 
attractive washable materials. 

In selecting a garment bag, there are 
two important factors to be considered 
—it should fasten securely tho easily, 
and it should be made of sufficiently 
substantial material to prevent dust 
from seeping thru. Since the garment 
bag comes in such close contact with 
the clothing it protects, it should be 
washed frequently with soap and wa- 
ter, otherwise it will defeat the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. 





“Silver in the Sun” 
’'M SURE you'll all agree that “The 
Day,” taken from the book “Silver 
in the Sun,” by Grace Noll Crowell, 
would be exactly the sort of poem to 
help us make a “more beautiful year. 
“Silver in the Sun” is published by 
P. L. Turner Company, Dallas, Texas. 
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Scout Councils in Iowa 








As all of our Lone Scouts know, 
they are a division of the Boy Scouts 
of America and they have the same 
standing in scouting as the Troop 
Scouts, which is the form scouting 
takes in most towns. The work of the 
Boy Scouts of America is administered 
thru Scout Councils located in various 
sections of each of the states and the 
states are in turn assisted by Regional 
Councils, comprising several states. 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Col- 
orado and Wyoming form the eighth 
region. For example, there are four- 
teen different Scout. Councils in Iowa, 
some of which are area councils look- 
ing after the work in anywhere from 
four to eighteen counties. Others are 
local councils looking after one or two 
counties only. The Scout handbook, 
supplies of all kinds, enrollment 
blanks, in short everything necessary 
to aid boys in scouting, are supplied 
from these council headquarters, so 
that our Lone Scouts in Iowa as well 
as the Troop Scouts can get quick 
service by applying to the council 
nearest them. The councils in Iowa 
are as follows: 

Buffalo Bill Area Council, 1211, Sec- 
ond street, Davenport, Iowa. 

Central Iowa Council, 214 
building, Marshalltown, Iowa 

Clinton Council, 208 Turner building, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Des Moines Council, 209 Royal Un- 
ion Life building, Des Moines, lowa. 

Dubuque Area Council, City Hall, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Fort. Dodge Council, City 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Iowa City Area Council, American 
Legion building, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Cedar Rapids Area Council, County 
Court House, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Trivalley Council, 509 Maytag build- 
ing, Newton, Iowa. 

North Iowa Council, City 
cial Bank building, room 3, 
City, lowa. 

Ottumwa Local Council, 209 E. Sec- 
ond street, Ottumwa, lowa. 

Sioux City Council, Court House, 
seventh floor, Sioux City, Lowa. 

Southeast Iowa Area Council, 1222 
lowa State Bank building, Burlington, 
lowa. 

Story County Council, P. O. Box 367, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Wapsipinicon Council, 513 Lafayette 
building, Waterloo, Lowa. 

Waubonsie Boyer Area Council, 
Free Public Library building, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

We publish this list so 
Lone Scouts who want a new hand- 
book or who wish to buy a Scout uni- 
form, neckerchief or anything else in 
the line of scouting can write 
to their council and secure what they 
want. Many of councils have 
taken over promotion of Lone 
Scouting and they are very happy to 
be of assistance to our 
well as to the Troop Scouts which 
they The Scout program is a 
wonderful program for farm 
well as for town boys. Any boy twelve 
years of age or may become a 
Lone Scout. The cost of registering is 
50 cents, which fee covers registration 
in New York and with the local coun- 
cil. The cost of the Scout handbook 
is 50 cents additional and every Scout 
should have a handbook as it tells him 
how to make progress in scouting and 
gives exceptionally valuable informa- 
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tion for the boy both by illustration 
and reading matter. Most of our 
Scouts are familiar with this book, 
however, and it is not necessary for 
us to say much about. it. We know 
that our Lone Scouts who have not 
visited the Scout council nearest them 
will find some mighty good friends at 
the Scout council, not only Scout offi- 
cials who put their full time in on 
the work but likewise laymen who are 
interested in boys. 

For the convenience of the Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead boys, we 
keep registration blanks on hand and 
we are glad to send them on request. 
Lone Scouting goes hand in hand with 
Four-H Club work. When the boy be- 
comes a second class Scout he is eli- 
gible to take five of the merit badges. 
The Pig Club, Calf Club and Corn 
Club boys can qualify very readily for 
these merit badges as the Four-H Club 
work is recognized in scouting. As we 
see it, scouting will make Four-H Club 
boys more efficient in their work and 
we have found that our best Scouts 
are boys who have previously worked 
and who are still working in Four-H 
Club activities. 

Scouts will find this merit 
work most fascinating. Farm 
will be pleased to see how much their 
knowledge of farming helps in passing 
many of the tests. A whole new field 
of interesting study is opened when 
you start to get merit badges. We rec- 
ommend that you become a second 
class Scout as soon as possible so you 
can begin this work. 


badge 
boys 


We urge our boys twelve years of 
age or over to enroll as Scouts. A 
study of the handbook can not help 
but be very helpful to any boy. The 
boy who becomes a Scout pledges on 
his honor that he will be true to God 
and his country; that he will heip peo- 
ple at all times; that he will himself 
keep physically strong, mentally 
awake and morally straight, and that 
he will obey the Scout law, the twelve 
points of which are an exceedingly 
interesting study to any boy and the 
handbook gives them in a splendid 
way. Nearly three thousand of our 
farm boys enrolled as Scouts in one 
year when we first started cur tribe. 
We can see no reason why-every farm 
boy twelve years of age or over should 
not only be but likewise 
should become a Scout. We not only 
extend a cordial invitation to our boys 
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urge them to become 
members of our tribe. If the mem- 
berships are sent direct to us, we 
have a record of the boys who have 
joined and we like to know those who 
are interested in scouting. You have 
the invitation, boys twelve years of 
age or over. What do you say? Will 
you join? 


but likewise 


A Lone Scout Story 


We are indebted to Little, Brown & 
Company, publishers, of 34 Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass., for a very inter- 
esting Lone Scout story entitled “Chad 
of Knob Hill,” the author being How- 
ard R. Garis. This book tells the story 
of a lonesome ‘arm boy who is attract- 
ed to scout } troop of 
Scouts from 4 neighhor town ona 
hike thru the country tier the lead- 
ership of just such men as there are to 
be found in scouting all over the coun- 
try. The hero of the story, Chad, is 
at heart a Scout and meeting with the 
troop leader, he learns that he may be- 
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come a Lone Scout. even tho he is not 
able to join a troop. He is bound out 
to a farmer who is a hard taskmaster 
and does not believe in such organiza. 
tions as scouting. Thru the ideals of 
service with which he is imbued 
the study of scouting, Chad renders 
his farm friend, who has really done 
him a very great injury in destroying 
a hut which he had built where he was 
studying insects and flowers, a 
real service in discovering a mineral 
deposit on what the farmer thought 
was worthless land of the farm. [I 
proved to be a real boon to the farmer 
who was having some financial diffj- 
culties as the ore deposit was worth a 
considerable amount of money 
when the farmer had learned what 
Chad had done, he made _ prope: 
amends and was thereafter the Scout 
friend and guide of Chad. We do not 
have space to give very much of a re. 
view of the book but we do not mind 
saying that we consider it that 
every boy will be interested in read- 
ing. 
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A Shrine for 


Lone Scouts 








In St. Charles Missouri, 
there is a spot that should be a shrine 
for every in America. It 
is the old stone where Daniel 
Boone, the greatest Lone Scout of them 
all, spent the last days of his long and 
colorful life. And still standing near 
the house is the old “Judgment Elm,” 
under whose spreading branches Dan- 
iel Boone dispensed justice from the 
wisdom acquired during his long span 
of years. 

Boone migrated to Missouri in 1795, 
at the request of the Spanish govern- 
ment, bringing with him a number of 
other pioneers, including his sons. He 
was appointed a judge and a colonel 
in the Spanish army, with full judicial] 
and military authority. 

It took from five to eight years to 
build the house, from about 1802 to 
about 1810, and it is probably just as 
strong today as when it was built. 
Boone resided in this house off and 
on from the time it was built until 
his death, on September 26, 1820, at 
the age of eighty-six. 
It is my good fortune to belong to 

honorary society of Scouts that 
twice a year makes a pilgrimage to 
this shrine. There, for two days, we 
live in the atmosphere of this hallowed 
place, holding our ritualistic meetings 
in the rooms frequented by the old 
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Daniel Boone’s old home in Missouri. 


Scout, and following the trails that he 
used to follow. And, some way or oth- 
er, we always come away from 
feeling like we are somewhat 
ent boys. 

The old house was not built by 
Daniel, but by Nathan Boone, one of 
Daniel’s three sons, all of whom re 
ceived large grants of land, in the fer: 
tile Missouri valley, from the govern- 
ment. Daniel was appointed judge of 
the northern section of the Louisiana 
territory, so came to live here in tl 
Femme Osage (Osage woman) valley 
with his son. 

The house is a large, two-story, stone 
and walnut structure, as well con: 
structed as our best buildings are to 
day. Not a nail was used in the en 
tire house, the beams and joists being 
held together by wooden pegs. The 
lumber was hewn from large walnut 
trees by hand, and the entire build: 
ing was so firmly built that it stands 
today in almost as good a state of 
preservation as when it was first put 
up, more than a century and a quarter 
ago. It was in this house that Daniel 
Boone died. 

Equally as interesting as 
house is the old “Judgment Elm.” I 
still stands beside the house, and, al 
tho it is approaching the extreme limit 
of longevity, tree surgeons have been 
able to keep it alive. A clear, cod 
spring, that flows from beneath the 
tree, furnished water for the house. 
It was under the “Judgment Elm” that 
Daniel Boone tried most of his cases, 
civil and criminal. 

The Femme Osage valley 
then, and still does, with 
game. It was a_ favorite 
ground for Indian tribes, so much 50 
that when the house was constructed, 
loopholes were left in the walls thru 
which rifles might be fired. These 
loopholes still remain, and 
seen in the picture. 

About a quarter of a mile 
house, on the Femme Osage, 
large swimming hole which is still put 
to good use by the boys of the neigh: 
borhood, and especially by visitiné 
Scouts. Scouts from all over Missour! 
visit this old landmark, and the pre& 
ent owner, a direct descendant of 
Daniel Boone, extends them every cour 
tesy.—Lyle R. Griffis. 
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‘Time for More Red Clover 





With a Little Help, It Grows on Most Soils 


By F. S. 


EDIUM red clover is deserving of 
\ greater acreage and more gen- 
eral use than any other legume that 
may be grown in Iowa. While it re- 
sponds wonderfully to applications of 
lime in acid soils, nevertheless, it can 
be grown and is being grown success- 
fully in soils too acid for alfalfa and 
sweet clover. Therefore, we find large 
acreages of red clover in southern and 
northeastern Iowa where alfalfa and 
sweet clover are comparatively little 
erown. Medium red clover hay has 
nearly as high feeding value as alfalfa. 
The value of the clover for pasture is 
well known and it fits into the short 
rotation better than any other small 
seeded legume. It is killed practically 
100 per cent by late fall plowing in the 
first. year of growth and in this respect 
has an advantage over sweet clover 
and alfalfa. In soil.fertility tests con- 
ducted by the Iowa station red clover, 
continued in the rotation thru a series 
of years, increased the yields of corn 
approximately sixteen bushels per acre 
over yields of corn obtained where 
corn and oats were alternated ‘year 
after year. 

The above facts are well known but 
are mentioned lest we forget the mer- 
its of an old friend as we extol those 
of the new. Alfalfa, biennial and an- 
nual sweet clover, alsike clover and 
soybeans, each is an excellent legume 
and each has its place in Iowa. All of 
these legumes, plus medium red clo- 
ver, can frequently be used to ad- 
vantage on the same farm. 


Good Year to Increase Acreage 


The high price of red clover seed to- 
gether with the disastrous winter of 
1927-1928 and the unfavorable seed 
producing season of 1928 combined 
greatly to reduce the red clover acre- 
age in lowa. The unusually favorable 
winter of 1928-1929 and equally favor- 
able seed producing season of 1929 
have been factors contributing to bring 
lower seed prices which in turn should 
greatly stimulate acreage increase. 
Let us hope that Iowa farmers will 
grasp the opportunity and sow more 
red clover seed with their small grain 
this spring than they ever have be- 
fore. We would appeal especially to 
the landlords who can well atford to 
buy all of the red clover seed so that 
they may profit. directly from _ in- 
creased yields of corn in 1931 or 1932 
with the share system or create a res- 
ervoir of soil fertility for indirect gain 
if the farm is rented for cash. 

Numerous tests at the Iowa station 


WILKINS 


have shown that. no red clover seed is 
better for Iowa conditions than that 
grown in Iowa. Recent tests tend to 
demonstrate a certain superiority of 
old Iowa strains that. have been grown 


in the same community for ten to 
twenty-five years. Therefore, wide 
distribution and further increase of 


these old Iowa strains to keep the seed 
within the borders of the state would 
be decidedly worth while. 

While tests indicate that the aver- 
age lot of Iowa grown seed is some- 
what superior to seed from other 
sources the Iowa farmer is perfectly 
safe if he buys seed grown in any.of 
the corn belt or northern states or 
Canada, except that grown in wéstern 
Oregon. Repeated plantings have 
shown that seed from Oregon is decid- 
edly inferior in winter hardiness and 
yield. Imported seeds except that 
coming from Canada should not be 
sown in Iowa. 

The law now requires that this una- 
dapted imported seed be stained 10 
per cent red or 1 per cent green. Can- 
adian seed is stained 1 per cent violet. 
The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture gives further protection to 
the seed user by its “verified origin” 
service. This service guarantees the 
name of the state in which the seed of 
red clover and alfalfa were grown, pro- 
vided the buyer purchases from a “‘ver- 


ified origin’’ dealer. All local seed 
stores should now be handling “veri- 
fied origin” seed identified by the 
tags. 


The main causes of red clover fail- 
ures directly under the control of the 
grower, other than the use of una- 
dapted seed, are believed to be: First, 
lack of organic matter in the soil; sec- 
ond, soil acidity or lack of lime; third, 


phosphorus deficiency; fourth, unfa- 
vorable nurse crops, and fifth, loose 
seedbeds. 


It is a well known fact that red clo- 
ver can be grown most successfully in 
fields where clover, alfalfa or grass 
sod have been turned under within re- 
cent years or where manure has re- 
cently been applied. Also the many 
soil fertility fields scattered over the 
state demonstrate vividly the value of 
lime to red clover in acid soils, espe- 
cially those acid soils also low in or- 
ganic matter. Organic matter and lime 
seem to go hand in hand. For reasons 
not definitely understood it seems that 
legumes generally are more tolerant. of 
acid if the soil contains plenty of or- 
ganic matter. Hence, if the surface 
soil is acid and the subsoil plentifully 
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| Quick, Easy Method 


Past experience of many farmers has 

| proved that mussy and old-fashioned 
methods of treating seed to control oats 
smuts are often harmful. 

Liquid treatment with formaldehyde 
sometimes injures as much as 30% of the 
seed. Further injury may result from 
freezing, heating or sprouting; or when 
seed is sown in dry soil. 

Now there is an effective new method 
of seed oats treatment. And one that 
is safe. Applied by the quick dusting 
process to seed oats, Du Bay Ceresan 
~— smut organisms without injuring the 
seed. 


Ceresan Prevents Smut 
Damage 


State and federal crop authorities report 
that oats damage by smut was unusually 
severe in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin in 1929. The pre- 
ceding year, Iowa alone lost 18,000,000 
bushels to smut. 

Ceresan can prevent such tremendous 
losses from loose and covered smuts. 
Tests have proved it. For example, 
Wisconsin Circular 133 states that Ceresan 
has given very good control of oats smuts 
in that state. The Plant Disease Re- 
porter for August, 1929, reported that 
dust treatment with Ceresan gave “good 
control” of oats smuts in Iowa, and in 
Kansas, Ceresan dust treatments gave 
“excellent control” of oats smuts. 
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Thi Red clover from Iowa grown seed at left and from unadapted seed at right. 


the wrong place has been planted. 


S shows what has happened many times at the Iowa station when seed from 








Dust Disinfectant 
for Seeds of 


Wheat, Oats, Barley 
Grains and Cotton 


SEMESAN JR. 


for Seed Corn 
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Increases Oats Yield 


Ceresan Increases Oats Yields 


An Illinois Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion bulletin said that Ceresan-treatment 
of smutty seed gave perfect smut control 
and produced a yield increase of 13.8 
bushels per acre on 60-Day Oats and of 
19.1 bushels per acre on Big 4 Oats. These 
increases were double the increases ob- 
tained by formaldehyde treatment. ‘“‘Ap- 
parently it also controlled some of the oats 
seediing diseases,” the bulletin said further 
of Ceresan. 


Treat Other Seed Grains 


In a practical test on barley, Ceresar, 
controlled both covered smut and stripe, 
increasing the yield over 5 bushels per 
acre. Many seed-borne diseases of spring 
wheat; rye; sorghums, such as kaffir corn 
and milo maize; millet and cotton can 
also be controlled by Ceresan seed treat- 
ment. 


Crop Protection at Low Cost 


The low cost of Ceresan is returned many 
times over by bigger yields of better grain. 
To treat, just apply Ceresan to seed by 
the easy dusting method. No muss or 
bother. Only 3 ounces needed per bushel 
of seed oats, barley or cotton; 2 ounces 
per bushel of seed wheat, rye, sorghums 
or millet. Seed may be treated a month 
before planting and stored safely. Ask 
your dealer today for our new Ceresan 
pamphlet, or write to Bayer-Semesan 
Company, Inc., 105 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 


CERESAN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant forSeed Grains and Cotton 


SEMESAN BEL 


for Seed Potatoes 


SEMESAN 


for Flowers and 
Vegetables 





to our advertisers, please mention that you read their 
advertisements in Wallaces’ 


Farmer and lowa Homestead. 








COHMMTAATS 


Cowboy Boots, Redeo 
Shirts, Saddles, etc: 
The West's largest exclusive 
EL Cowboy Ourfitrer. Big values 
Money back if not satisfied. 
Write for free catalog. 


STOCKMAN FARMER SUPPLY CQ. 
1043 Lowrance Street DENVER, COLORADO 
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How to Make 


ONE ACRE 


Do the Work of 


TWO 


O magic about it... simply a question of fertilizing your 
crops with the food they like best... Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda. 

On pastures, Chilean Nitrate will double the carrying ca- 
pacity of your land. One acre makes twice as much stock 
food. Condition of your stock improves, too, for Chilean Nitrate 
increases the protein content of the grass, and it contains iodine, 
an important element in the health of animals. 

Your wheat will produce an increased yield of from 8 to 16 
bu. per acre when you top dress it with Chilean Nitrate. Figure 
what that means to you in dollars. Grain has higher protein 
content also, thanks to this natural nitrate fertilizer—the only 
natural nitrate in the world. 


New Book ... FREE 


We have prepared a valuable new book, “How to Fertilize Your 
Crops”. Free. Ask for Book No. 1, or tear out this ad and 
mail it with your name and address written on the margin. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


205 Exchange Natl. Bank Bldg., Columbia, Mo. 


In writing, please refer to Ad. No. 99-F 


1830-1930—An even century of fertilizer service to American agriculture. 

















Prices Smashed 
onDISCS 


Send forour New 
Free Catalog on 
Disc Harrows. 
Every one made 
in our own big fac- 
tory and sold di- 
rect tofarmers. As 
an example of the 
outstanding values we 
give, catalogshows 
drawn Discs as low as 


‘ or Free 
Brown Lynch Scott Co. s235850.5° 0. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


Vi, SHUMWAY’S N 
Good Seeds 
produce Flowers and Vegetables 
of Superior Quality 
New crop. tested seeds, grown from selected 


stocks—sure to produce. For 60 years sat- 
isfied customers have used Shumway’s Good 
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; greens to dem 4 Trees 
Seeds. Prices reasonable. val com {50P, on Ferris faim 


windbreaks, 
Earl Ferris 


FREE—Larce catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses TODAY. 

R. H. SHUMWAY 
168 S. First Se. Rockford, Il. 














ae lowest peseibto arices during over 62 
f service has made the ni: 


, i al sere Famous eet af requirements sf fhe meet par Puritt sy id oa 
and Stre 2 ition iways first wi et our prices considered, w 
you th e World's Greatest Fa. vm Seed say t Catalog and let us prove this. An 2 ase 
further means of ecquaintiog you with Salzer § 8, we list below here a few specials that 
interest you. Send for them today and have some novelties io your garden this year. Address 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., Box 373, La Crosse, 


for WONDER SPECIALS 


applied with lime the organic matter 
of the more fertile soils often enables 
the young clover or alfalfa plants to 
reach the lime in the lower areas so 
that good crops are produced. 


When Lime Should Be Applied 


Looking ahead into the future, if 
lime is applied to acid soils sweet clo- 


| ver can be grown six months or a year 


afterwards to enrich the soil in or- 
ganic matter, which leaves it in excel- 
jient condition for red clover or alfalfa 
after a crop or two of corn. 

Since lime should be applied six 
months or a year or more in advance 
of seeding the legume in soils where 
clover failures are general, and since 
organic matter can not be obtained 
in a month except from the barns or 
yards, a consideration of what can be 
done now is in order. In soils where 
red clover is apt to fail, it is advisable 
to use it. in a mixture. 

Alsike clover is more tolerant of 
acid and poorly drained soils than red 
clover. Also while it is granted that 
the farmers of the state of Iowa as a 
whole would be better off if there 
were no such grass as timothy, it must 
be admitted that this plant still has its 
field of usefulness. Timothy has a 
place in mixtures of red and alsike 
clover in the poorer soils where the 
clovers are apt to fail. The chief dis- 
advantage of using timothy in the mix- 
ture lies in the fact that too often the 
mixture is not. plowed down at the end 
of the second year of growth, with the 
result that timothy greatly predomi- 
nates in the pasture or hay mixture in 
the third year. The’mixture used may 
best be governed by the nature of the 
soil. It is best to use just enough tim- 
othy to insure uniform stands. A mix- 
ture of five or six pounds of red clover 
and of alsike plus three or four pounds 
of timothy per acre is usually recom- 
mended for the border line soils. 

Superphosphate applied at the time 
the small grain and clover are seeded 
is immediately available. If applied 
to the corn a year ahead of the small 
grain and clover, part of it remains 
in the soil to stimulate the small grain 
and clover the following year. 

The short strawed, early maturing 
varieties of oats and barley are good 
nurse crops. lIogold, Iowa 103, Iowa 
105 and Kherson are good, lowar is 
fair to poor, while such varieties as 
Iogren, Green Russian, Silvermine and 
Swedish Select are poor. Both the 
Velvet and common barleys are good. 
Spring wheat is poor. Winter wheat 
and winter rye are good but it is es- 
sential that the clover be seeded at 
the first opportunity after the frost. is 
out of the ground. Using the grain 
drill to put the clover in the winter 
wheat or rye, about three-fourths inch 
deep has given excellent results at the 
Iowa station. 

A survey among Iowa growers indi- 
cates that the average rate of seeding 
is somewhere near ten pounds per 
acre and while on rich soils satisfac- 
tory stands have been secured from as 
little as five pounds of seed per acre, 
in the poorer soils apparently it is best 
to use eight to ten pounds of seed. 

The Iowa station receives many in- 
quiries concerning the depth of seed- 
ing. In most soils it is best when 
seeding clover or alfalfa with spring 
sown small grain to cover the small 
grain with the disk and then broadcast 
the clover before harrowing. A few 
farmers report that for sandy soils 
they get better results by disking in 
the clover seed with the small grain. 

Medium red is preferable to the 
Mammoth under practically all condi- 
tions. Mammoth has only one high 
producing period and that is just be- 
fore flowering in the second year of 
growth. Medium red outyields it in 
the fall of the first year and in the fall 
of the second. In other words, the 
Mammoth yields a very small second 














: rom 
DEPENDABLE 


SEEDS 


Long ago grain growers learned 
that good, dependable seeds were 
the first requisite of a good crop. 
Each year an increasing number 
of Iowa farmers become ac- 
quainted with the high quality of 
Hamilton’s Hawkeye Brand 
Seeds. It just doesn’t pay to 
risk your crop by using seed of 
questionable grade. Hawkeye 
seeds have established their rep- 
utation through many years of 
careful grading and cleaning. 


For your 
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are so] 
origina 
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increase your crops 


Sour soil means small returns. Sow lime and 
make your land increase your crops—lming 
Pays big dividends. 

The Peoria Wagon Fertilizer sows damp or & y 
lime. Uniform 18 ft. spread. Force feed. No 
windage waste—noclogging. Does doubie the 
work of wheel sower—costs much less. At- 
taches to wagon without removing endgate— 
strengthens wagon box. No high lifting N - 
cleaning or repair of “. to attach. Halft 
gears and sprockets. Capesity 100 to 10, boo 
pounds. Fully guaranteed. Low in price. 


New Attachment 
~makes two machines in one 


At just a few doltese extra cost the Peoria is 
equipped with NEW small grain sowing fea i 
ture. Casts oats 30 ft.; wheat, rye, barley an 
rice 50ft.—in any desired quantity. The Peoria 
with NEW ATTACHMENT does your fertiliz- 
ing and sowing—two machines in one. Write for 
circular on this and our other new farm tools. 


PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
5054 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, iil. 
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The total pig crop of the corn belt erate best i, ma 
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These Men Keep Trying 
New Methods 


(Continued from page 5) 


pioneered in the use of alfalfa, sweet 
clover, limestone and phosphate or 
other things involved in striving for 
petter soil building and cropping pro- 
grams. And almost all report failures 
in one or more of these pioneer proj- 
ects. But they had the spirit. that kept 
them at such things in spite of failure 
and criticism. 

Of the fifteen general farmers, thir- 
teen last year had excellent fields of 
alfalfa—no half-stands, no sickly yel- 
lowish growth six or eight inches high 
when it should have been eighteen 
inches or two feet. 

The same holds in regard to pioneer- 
ing in the use of limestone and phos- 
phate. Three out of the fifteen gen- 
eral farmers in this group operate 
farms that need no lime applied in or- 
der to grow alfalfa and sweet clover 
to best advantage. Three others are 
located on farms having soil only mild- 
ly acid where red clover does splen- 
didly and where alfalfa will succeed 
without liming unless moisture, phys- 
ical condition of the soil and fertility 
are all unfavorable to success in seed- 
ing alfalfa. Seven out. of the nine 
having farms that are acid enough so 
that limestone is beneficial to legumes 
have limed more than half their land 
under cultivation. Two, John Heuck 
and John S. Knight, have practically 
completed liming all their land that 
needs lime. Six others are carrying 
out liming programs that will complete 
giving their farms the once over in 
two to five years. Eleven out of the 
fifteen general farmers have used su- 
perphosphate or rock phosphate, tho 
several have used it only experimen- 

Five have used potassium car- 
riers on soil that they thought. were 
short in this element. 
jut in spite of this experimental 
irit they have not forgotten the es- 
sentials. As with the previous three 
groups of Master Farmers, these men 
carry a significantly high acreage of 
their farms in legumes, and largely the 
more efficient legumes, alfalfa and 
sweet clover. The fifteen general farm- 
ers operated 4,178 acres of land in 
1929, of which almost 3,500 acres is in 
rotation and cultivation. Of this, 263 
acres was in alfalfa for hay in 1929 
and 815 acres seeded to clover, sweet 
clover or alfalfa or a legume mixture 
in 1929, 

This is 30 per cent of the tillable 
land in legumes for the full year or 
part of the season. Nearly 25 per cent 
of the land under cultivation was occu- 
pied exclusively by a legume crop in 
1929 and half of this in alfalfa and 
Sweet clover. Is it any wonder that 
grain vields on these farms have gone 
up until the crop yields on these farms 
are nearly 50 per cent above those of 
the average of soil types represented? 

Of course, other factors 
growing clover, using limestone, phos- 
Phate and potassium have pushed up 
crop yields on these farms. The grain 
and legumes are fed to livestock and, 
what is of mare importance, very near- 
ly the full value of the manure is con- 
served for plant food. 

It is easy to talk about so arrang- 
ing and planning to operate a farm 
that the yields may be increased 25 to 
100 per cent, depending on whether it 
is in a good state of fertility or low 
when we begin our operation with this 
in view. But doing the necessary 
things thru the years with pressing de- 
Mands on time and labor and money 
isn’t easy. A lot of us stumble and fall 
by the wayside because we couldn't 
afford clover seed or lime or phos- 
Phate or tile, or because we needed to 
Taise more corn to pay pressing debts 
or make needed improvements. 

But these Master Farmers and the 
Many others who have similar aims 
and dreams and ideals in regard to 
giving their soil a fair chance, manage 
to stick to a soil building program in 
Spite of the pressure and needs. And 
they have proved it pays. 
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From down in Missouri, Chas. 
Strobel writes: “‘Am well pleased 
with the results your Soil Builders 
gave. My average yield was over 
six times that of other fields, which 
were not fertilized. The stand of 
clover following was increased from 
one to two tons per acre.’’ No mat- 
ter what kind of crop you plant, you 
cannot afford to ignore fertilizer 
facts like these. 

Darling’s Animal Base Soil 
Builders are better because of the 





That *s making money, Mr. Farmer! Mr. D.O. Belt writes us, “My return is $3 
for $1 on Darling’sFertilizers.”” He furnished tables of figures based on three 
years’ Test Plot work and five years’ field work on corn, oats and wheat to prove 
it. Such tests are proof of the outstanding merit of Darling’s Soil Builders. 


Average Yield Six Times Greater ! 


correct proportioning and curing of 
the different raw materials which 
carry nitrogen and other plant foods. 
The three essential plant foods— 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Pot- 
ash are scientifically proportioned 
and assure a prompt, healthy start 
to your germinating seeds and plants. 
Then the Nitrogen, that gradually 
becomes available from the animal 
base, continues to feed both crops. 
This means profitable yields, as 
hundreds of our customers testify. ~( 


GET THE FACTS—Thousands of farmers use Darling’s Soil Builders \ 
for one reason only—it pays! When you write for ‘Making Bigger Crops” 
please send your local feed, grain or implement dealer’s name. 


DARLING & COMPANY, 420¢ 5S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, 111. 


Plants at Chicago and East St. Louis 














Find out 


for yourself how much easier it makes the oy ad feeding 
h sory omen feed 16 0 s—how your hos th 1 

f.d from it. If it fails to satisfy you in every w ip 
it back a our expense—if you are 80 well plea ed tl it you 
want to keep it, mail back check, money order or draft 
for the price of the size you told us to send you. 


mproved CiNT 


Rotary Hog Feeder 


ling any kiad of ground feed or smalb grain 
including shorts, middlings, shelled corn, tankage, etc 

As the hogs push against the pedals in th » trough the 
drum rotates and feed comes downir theright amount 
to supply their needs. Eating slowly nsures proper chew- 
ing of feed and aids digestion. Ho gs put on firm flesh 

w 25% faster than when fed slop and swill. No feed 
st by tram; pling, spilling, fouling or exposure to the 
weather. 























LARGE—Base 48” diam., Hopper 48” high, 38’ diam. 
Capacity 25 bu. Price. $35.00. 
MEDIUM—Base 40’ diam., Hopper 40’ high, 30’ 
diam. Capacity 13 bu. Price $26.00. 
SMALL—Base 30” diam., Hopper 30” high, 20” diam. 
Capacity 5 bu. Price $18.00 
ALL PRICES F. 0. B. DANE, WIS. 


feeder. 

















DANE MFG. CO, DANE, wis. 


Ship me a 





August Wede of Itasca, IIL, declares that the 
saving on feed alone pays for the feeder in a short 
time. Fred Wille of Red Wing, Minn., wouldn’t 
be without one again. “It’s the only feeder on 


The CAN’T CLOG is durably built 

. ° . and w.!l outlast ordinary feeders. Base 
Made In 3 Sizes—State Size You Want is of painted wood; trough is metal 
lined; drum and cone made of 20 gauge 


_ es bushel CAN’T CLOG 
ROTARY HOG FEEDER. 


trial, I agree to either pay you $ 
for this or return feeder at your expense, 





galvanized steel. Half of cover swings on 
hinges so feed can be easily poured into 
Adjustments for different kinds 
or sizes of feed are made by screw whieh 
governs feed flow by varying space be- 
tween base and drum. 


NO POKING DOWN BEED. 


AGENTS ° 
WANTED Quicker growth, firmer flesh, no waste 
be GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER OR— 


Sond this: tohar/ 


. r DANE MFG. CO., Dept.H Dane, Wis. 


After 30 days’ 





the market,” says Harry Thiering of Tipton, Ia. Appaess....__ 





Hundreds of other hog men are just as enthusi- 
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astie. Try it out and learn why. 
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made direct nm the grower in a producing field! 
And I'm going to pass the saving ht on to my 
friend I why you can s Northwestern 
Alfalfa red ¢ nes fe an 
unusually low bargain price. I d elieve you 
ever bo of al l a price 
betore 

Send for a FREE samp! x ecnaemteeninaiiiiii / 
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ONLY 0 Ib Bu. - Bu. 
a) RED CLOV ER 
tO Practical, hardy seed | 

ER Bi Bought di. 
gag | cect, 6 i $11," 
FREE direct, 
ons Clover- Tanediy | 
“4 } A rich mixture; 0 
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Send for Big New FREE Catalog of 
other FARM SEED BARGAINS 


It conta “ n Grimm from Montana and Utah 
hardy Alfalfas feom Dakotas, Montana, Utah, Nebraska and 
Kansas; Re ¢ and ali other Farm and Grass Seeds. You 


save if you have this catalog. Send for it now 





MAL THIS COUPON 
MAY SEED & NURSERY CO. 


Dept. 31 Shenandoah, lowa 
Dear Friend Earl: | want your Farm Seed Catalog 
giving your low prices on quality Farm Seeds, 





Name 


Address 

















Double Your Net Profits 
with Henry Field’s 
Hybrid Corn! 


My Hybrid corn outyielded Reid’s 
Yellow Dent 18.1 bushels per acre this 
year in official Page Coupty lowa 
Yield Contest. Outyieleed last year’s 
contest winners from Iowa and Mis 

muri 9.4 to 8.4 bushels per acre. It 
has a very stvff stalk, matures early ani 
werruns in shelling. It is the res 
of 8 years’ inbreeding and hybridizing by the Wal- 
lace System. ‘very ear is from a detasseled stalk 
Remember, it’s the extra 10 to 15 bushels ner acre 
that makes the profits. 

Write for circular, prices and gield contest resufts. 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO.. Shenandoah, lowa 








TESTED SEED CORN 


Our Famous Big Joe Veliow 
Yields 10 to 30 bu. per acre more than ordinary 
yellow corn. All other varieties. 
Prices reasonable 
McGREER BROS., 


Write us today. 
COBURG, IOWA 
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From Around the State 


Hardin County, lowa—Farmers start. 
Om e e corn Cul U § e ing cattle on feed are finding groung 
barley, in connection with corn Silage 
and alfalfa or clover hay, an excellent 
° t h ration. There seems less danger of 
th th p getting cattle “stalled” while approach. 
— WI Ou use O orses ing full feed than with corn. A little 
. = later, if desired, corn can be intro. 
This graphic series of actual photos shows the new Rumely DoAll Tractor duced gradually and the barley re. 
3 ‘ 2 ° . duced or left off. If this grain is to 
performing every operation in the preparing of soil — be used during the feeding period at 
seeding and cultivating — also sample of corn so produced all it seems best to do i daring the 
first part rather than later. We have 
| found ground barley also a splendid 
feed for calves and dairy cows. For 
hogs it has not been so satisfactory jy 
our experience, tho there have been 
reports from those whose _ shotes 
seemed to take to it handsomely) 
The time was, not long ago, when 
the farmer who raised barley was j 
danger of losing caste with his neig] 
bors at threshing time. But that is 
no longer so. The last two years have 
shown a wonderful increase in the 
acreage in this section. It is a good 
nurse crop for clover or alfalfa <nd 
as a market crop has proved rather 
more valuable than oats; and with the 
passing of the horse in the Cities it 
will probably remain so. Both these 
crops, tho, will be rated by their feed- 
ing value on the farm largely, as at 
is where they will be mainly consw 
The 1928 barley crop was scabby 
and of poor quality here, but reports 
for the 1929 crop are much bett 
Some have been trying out the ve 
variety. There is no question abou 
its better handling qualities 
sheaf and straw, and the grain 2 
as well; but for some reason the 
have fallen much short of the 
mon varieties in this vicinity t! 
two years.—F. T. C. 
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A DoAll draws a two-bottom 14” 
plow over 5 to 8 acres a day. Culti- 
vates from 25 to 40 acres per day. 
Harrows 60 to 100 acres; seeds 50 
to 100 acres; or plants 25 to 50 acres. 
Handles any hay tool, pulls medium- 
size silo filler or a 22-inch thresher. 
Comes in a 46-inch tread, non-con- 
vertible unit, or in treads up to 87 — 
inches, convertible for cultivation Warren County, lowa—When t 
of all row crops. tle lambs are ten days or two \ 
Use the coupon for full informa- old they will probably be notice: - 
tion. Advance-Rumely | Thresher bling the leaves of hay. By this time 
Co., Inc., La Porte, Indiana. they will have recovered from the 
docking and castration ordeal, and will 
DES MOINES, IOWA be getting quite playful. The _ broth- 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ; er ei % 
PEORIA, ILL. ers and sisters of about the same age 
OMAHA, NEBR, | will join in the fun as they venture to 
explore new worlds some distance 
from their mothers. 


[] OilPull Tractors. \ 7, iY | ] Husker-Shredders. | At this time their inquisitiveness 
AD ANCE “-RUMEL U may be taken advantage of by arrang- 


DoAll Convertible Power Farming Machinery [—) Bean and Pea | ing a place where they may slip thru 
Tractors. Advance-Remety ‘Theeshet Co. Enc. Dope. BB, Le Ports, 104. — ‘eullers. the fence or under a gate arranged so 
[|] DoAll 46-inch Tread Serviced through 30 Branches and Warehouses. r . ; their presence may not be disturbed 
“—~ 4-Wheel Tractors. Gentlemen: Please send literature describing the items checked. L Silo Fillers. by the matrons of the flock. Here is 
where they can be induced to do 2 lit 
tle eating all their very own and of 4 
Address _ pa ' new kind to them. A little oats or 
[_] Rice Threshers. |_] Combine-Harvesters. shelled corn or both will be tasted oc- 
casionally between hops and skips as 
they romp. The bait will induce them 
to return often. 


Hurry the Lambs to Market 

| : February or early March lambs 
“ j 

— er weighing seventy or seventy-five 

| goo care of the pounds, which is usually a desirable 


9 . . 
ant I ever had. | farm as if it was market weight, can be hurried to @ 
| his. June market. In this case shelled corn 
J will be supplied much more liberally 


oP | than if the lambs are to be held for @ 
“ , later market or carried over. More 
“Pll never geta bet- - | My landlo r d growth and a-better constitution W ill 
{ = 2 . ¢ >it se of oats 

ter landlord.” jwas a real skin result from a more liberal use 0! 
| flint.” In either case the ewes must be fed 


} ie} Pp bd | liberally of a milk producing ration, 
( much the same as dairy cows wot! ve 
fed for best results. When ¢ 
WHAT DOES YOUR LANDLORD—OR Standardized emia that nat Me hk tae 403 | 
YOUR TENANT—SAY ABOUT YOU? me Standardize comes the hay will be in less dem: 


PARASITICIDE the ewes continue on the grain 
Three hundred tenants and landlords wrote letters to us DISINFECTANT ond the iazebe Senta coutnue! 


to tell about the way they get on with their partners in the z to their secluded supply of grai} 
renting business. You’ll be surprised at what some of the Helps Protect Live Stock & F il ar ‘ ‘ 
, ’ , ; . . 2 ‘ gt rees to S 
tenants say. You'll be astonished at some of the statements Poultry from Parasites & Disease tb pee St ec teak ; 
. ‘ “dc r ’ 73 ayes in caai a? tie tas ae on . : ne fé yw ) st valuab: 
from landlords. You'll be interested in see ing what success- Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 at drug stores 
ful tenants ahd landlords assert is the most important thing 
in the tenant-landlord relationship. 



































[_]| Grain Threshers. Name Ce Heenan nee [] Com Shellers. 
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“The worst ten- 








on the list, we wish a selecti 
trees that will furnish apples 
as much of the year as possibl 
W ; ; ré fruit to ripen early and 

W Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-27-C want fruit tc — 

hat Happens hen You Rent a Farm ene ena : ‘ sorts that will keep over winte! 


is the subject of a new series of articles, based on these farm PARKE, DAVIS & CO. In our own home or house oF 


2 °S F j ini Tallaces’ Far . , i ichi ‘ ; : we planted one each of sixteen val 
letters, that will begin in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario ties. The list is given here in app! 


eo ee eee When writing advertisers, please | mate order of their ripening: vo 
mention this paper, Transparent, Sweet June, 


When writing for “Farm Sanitation” 
booklet, address: 
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Whitney No. 20, Benoni, Chenango, 
Wealthy, Fameuse (Snow), Grimes 
Golden, Golden Delicious, Delicious, 
Starking, Jonathan, Willow Twig, 
Mammoth Black Twig, Winesap. 

Most of these varieties will at once 
be recognized as most excellent eating 
apples, and every one is suited to high 
class culinary purposes. We already 
had several hundred of the longer 
keeping sorts in our commercial or- 
chard or we would have planted more 
of these kinds at the house. Probably 
the above is too long a list for the 
average planter, in which case we 
would drop a few along the line. Strike 
out Red June, Chenango, Fameuse, 
Starking, Willow Twig, and Mammoth 
Black Twig, and we have ten varieties 
remaining on the list. How could we 
spare any one of these? Reinstate 
some of them if you want more than 
a total of two dozen trees, which is 
enough for the average home orchard. 
This number well cared for is far bet- 
ter than a larger number without the 
deserved attention. 

Apples That Are Good Keepers 

The largest number of trees should 
be of the high quality, keeping kinds, 
like Grimes Golden, Jonathan, Deli- 
cious and Winesap, for their fruit will 
be useful for months, while the early 
maturing sorts are very poor keepers, 
and one of a kind of these is sufficient. 

For the northern half of Iowa or 
other corresponding latitudes, the list 
would necessarily be changed some- 
what. The earliest kinds might well 
be Yellow Transparent and Whitney, 
followed closely by Duchess, Long- 
field, Wealthy and Melinda, with 
Northwestern Greening and Jonathan 
as the best keeping varieties. 

Some people are fond of sweet ap- 
ples. The best of these is Sweet June 
for early, followed by Bailey Sweet, 
Tollman Sweet and Paradise Winter 
Sweet.—Victor Felter. 


Mills County, Iowa — “A good 
chicken feeder that keeps the birds 
from getting into the mash with 
their feet is a money saver,” says 
a Mills county fancier. I saw one re- 





cently that was made from scraps of 
lumber. Select any board about eight 
inches wide, preferably a half inch 
thick and as long as desired. Secure 
some old two-inch lumber about the 
same width and saw off pieces about 
seven or eight inches long. Nail them 
in an upright position at the ends of 
the above board, which is to be the 
bo‘iom of the feeder. Take some haif- 
inch | ver in strips about four inches 

v and nail one lengthwise on each 
€ of the ttom of the trough to 
i Select a_ half-inch 
I ime width of the bottom 
] ( ight i s) and the 

hinge » tl tw 

i ( ) enc ot the 
t ening left 

i f inch 
I \ i owls plen 
b oot keeps 
’ It 1 be 
I 1 t i di- 
D t » On DIOCKS 1Nn 
) ‘ ’ king 
ito xd or mash 
1110) ( M i 

‘ pi t ] ina 
] ye 1 2 
] 1 \ Y hye e pas 

n £€ i ft i i con- 
riod of 3 I 
f pos f t m- 
I ) 3 grow 

‘ of the ] market 
E ) it ractor last 
y nother this year if 
T . 

? ( farm 1 I s it. Sev- 
: S 1 spri I t men 
v oF ae 2 first 
$3 

condition is bound to 
om ce of horses.—Otha D. 

zht miles above the 
Bround temperature averages 65 
degrees bel: ero and stays that way 
summer and winter, 





















A holds the ul 
pex oe 5 Rots io this 


> sharp bane APEX 
: fence remains perfectly erect. 
No slack at bottom. 
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Why IL insist upon APEX 


---.- the Fence With the “Swinging Joint” 


APEX, the fence with the “Swinging 
Joint,” is the only fence I ever saw 
which will meet every requirement for 
the farm whether it ‘be hilly or level, 
rough or smooth. 


Every Inch a Fence 


Any farmer knows how hard it is to 
get a woven'wire fence to fit down into 
a sharp ditch or hollow or over a sudden 
ridge of ground. The APEX, with the 
flexible “Swinging Joint,” will do it. 


It Hugs the Ground 
Everywhere 

—and the main thing is that the stay 
wires (the up and down wires) remain 

recisely straight up and down, regard- 
oo of whether the fence is stretched 
across the bottom of a ditch, or rises 
suddenly over a bump, or stands on a 
steep hillside. Ordinary woven wire 
fence will buckle and sag either at the 
bottom or the top when made to con- 





New OK Hinge 
Stay Fence 


Here is a new hinge joint 
fence to meet the demands of 
L farmers who prefer this type of 
fence construction. hg stay wires are alier- 
nated on opposite side of line wires, making 
the fence m nil Geet The bottom 
epacing f wires one i iY; inch closer 








re rigid 
line 


than ordinary fences offers greater resistance 
to hogs. ur dealers will be glad to 
supp! you with further particulars, or 


write direct to us. 













Flexible 
Swinging 
Joint 
oe 






K me ay Stay 
— (Anat Triple Lock 
Prevents Stay 
a> Slippage 


form with uneven ground. APEX will 
not buckle or sag anywhere. 


Again, the triple- lock, Kant-slip 
“Swinging Joint” APEX stands hard 
usage. The stay wires are held firm by 
the triple-lock (patented June, 1926) 
and cannot slip along the line wires. 
There is no chance for : stay slippage 


Easy to Handle 

The flexible “Swinging Joint,” makes 
it the easiest to handle of any fence 
made. Easy to put up and stretch, and 
it stays tight. any to take down, roll 
up and move to another field, if tempo- 
rary fence is needed. 


The APEX and the OK 
Hinge Stay fence are made of 
*“Zinco Hi-Test” wire which 
resists rust, and are guar- 
anteed to last as long as any 
farm fence made when used A 
under similer conditions. 
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Temporary fence 
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its flexible, 
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Janesville Literature Tells HOW 


I never knew how to use farm fence 
to the best advantage and with the 
least cost until I =m the literature of 
the Janesville Fence Com any. Every 
rod of fence on my farm is APEX and 
every rod brings me a PROFIT on my 
investment. 

Send the coupon today and learn moce 
about the new methods of fencing, and 
the remarkable APEX, the fence with 
the flexible ‘ “Swinging Joint;” also the 
name of the nearest APEX dealer who 
will gladly show you the fence which 
will best meet your requirements, 
Write today. 

Janesville Fence & Post CO. 
Dept. 2 Janesville, Wisconsin 


7-30 — m4 y 














Janesville Fence & Post Co. 1 
Dept. 20, Janesville, Wis. ' 
Kindly send me free of charge all partica- 

lace garding APEX fence, also your value { 


e sugge ns on Low to Fence for Profit. 


idress..... 
































yeas free seed, good 1 soil, fine weather, careful cultiva- 
tion \ a good stand of corn. HAYES 
takes the gai 1 planting by eliminating the bare 
spots. Se I 1 hills, pl: antin : too deep, too shallov ; 
uncovered S tran to er ) i le 
the HA : HHA YES pays for itself in increased yields the 
\ r firs ne 
66 99 Ia 
1930 “HAYES” Corn Planter 
Zand 4 Wheel ee 
The best planters 1 ever b ich must me ese 
are well nigh perf The « one 0 car- 
all steel, pered, heat trea 
1 na 


ton; ‘ue ad ustmen 


no tools like these. 


in the world. 
HAYES 











n-we 1 
quick detachable inners; 
t—only a few HAYES’ su; 
le 151 +1 | 


on 



















ill be the biggest 4 11S- 
O ‘der your S fron you } ay or 
write for free liter aS ave ut why 
HAYES has the confider of more 
corn growers than any t¢ sol of its kind 


PUMP & PLANTER COMPANY 
Dept. 939 Gaiva, Ill. = 




































Harrowing 


at less cost 







Aa r 5 DAY FREE 
TAL OFT 
Marsh = 





Gear Co. 






Harrow me aft 
owa City, Iowa 


Marsh all 


Harrow Draft Gear 
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Free Trial Offer 














When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper, 








WRITE FOR CATALOG-SEE MORE UNHEARD 
ve) Be) A 1:1 te), Mere] RET, he), 


Buy 
“Miller” Farm 
Truck at Bargain 


Same grade material used as in high priced farm 
trucks; complete with stake rings; slip reach, 
hickory axles; 3 14 in. by 10 in. skeins; steel wheels 
28" front, 32” rear with 4x}é" tire; all parts well 
braced and bolted. Two coats weather-proof 
paint, attractively striped and varnished, closes 
wood pores to insure long life. Buy a ‘*Miller”— 
get ruggedness, great strength, long life, outstand- 
ing value at lowest price. Many years of faithful 
service in every one. Buy direct. Only $35 
F. O. B. factory northeast Missouri. 


Never Before An OIL BROODER 
Like This for Only - = $1910 


Sootless, ash- 

less, fumeless, 

smokeless, 

dangerless. 

Positive auto- 

matic thermo- 

stat control keeps exact same temperature oe = 
time. Blue flame, wickless lamp. Visible oil sup- 
ply; valveless oil control; heat deflecting baffle 
plates; non-clog feed; heat retaining chimneys; 
tilting canopy. Don’t pass this bargain. Order 
direct for immediate shipment. 250 chick size 
only $10.10; 500 chick size $11.26; 1000 chick 
size now only $12.35. 


HOT WATER INCUBATOR at 
Record Breaking LOW PRICE 


Automatic egg turning metal frame trays with 
sagless hardware cloth bottom; copper heating 
system; leakless lamp; metal chimney; felt wick; 
double burner. Automatic heat temperature reg- 
ulator. Celotex insulation. Owners increase hatch 
up to 20%. Nonight watching. Little day work. 
150 eggs, $14.50; 300 eggs, $19.45; 450 eggs, 
$27.75; 600 eggs, $40.25; 1200 eggs, $81.15. Low- 
» est prevailing prices, 
F. O. B. Factory 
8 Central Illinois. Or- 
der today for direct 
immediate ship- 
ment on a satis- 
faction guarantee 
or money refund 

basis 


COMPANY 
PRODUCTS 





Lucas 
Hog Holder 


LOWEST 
PRICE EVER 


QUOTED $15 
NOW ONLY 
Crate 5 ft. long, 2 % ft. 
wide, 3 ft. high—holds 
biggest hog, smallest 
pig, without harm. Oak 
lever, stanchions and other vital parts. Crate of 
high grade 1 inch fir, re-inforced front, back, cen- 
ter with strong angle iron braces. Worm, mark, 
ring with least time, little work, no shrinkage. 
Shrinkage alone will pay for a Lucas every year. 
Order direct from this ad. Only $15 F.O.B. Quincy. 


JUMBO MERRY-GO-ROUND— 
Wonderful Value for Schools 


9125 _ 


Safest de- 
vice ofits 
kind. Built low, close to ground. 30 or 40 children 
can ride the Collins Jumbo all at one time. Outside 
platform 15 in. wide; 1014 ft. diameter; made 
from 2 in. fir. Main shaft 6 ft. long by 4 in. dia. 
(set in concrete), equipped with 134” inch ball 
bearings. Lubricate only once a year. All steel 
frame, built like a bridge; angle irons and steel 
tubings with flat steel brace rods from top of cen- 
ter posts to side walls. Painted red, white, blue; 
varnished. Don’t pay more than this low price 
for Merry-go-round. Only $125 F. O. B. Quincy. 


Money Saving Catalog 
At same time get finest quality, 


longest life. New selling plan 


forces prices 'way down. Save more now than ever 
before from this 85 year old company. 





P Couusns PLOe COMPANY 
Quincy Lions 





Pay no more than our low prices. 


MERCANTILE DIVISION 

Collins Plow Company 

1119B Hampshire Street, Quincy, Illinois 
| Send your money-saving catalog to 
| Name 


| Address 


| Town 





advertisers, 


Wallaces’ 


writing to our 
advertisements in 


please mention that vou read ‘their 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
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THE DAIRY 


Amazing Consumption of 
Oleo 


As has been mentioned in these col- 
umns before, the Iowa Department of 
Agriculture recently made a survey 
of a large number of towns located in 
several counties of this state, and 
found that retail grocers were selling 
forty pounds of oleo to every sixty 
pounds of butter. At first it seemed 
almost impossible to believe that the 
survey could be representative of any 
large seetion of Iowa. Just how repre- 
sentative it may be is not known at 
this time, but the figures disclosed 
have caused a lot. of comment and it is 
hoped that a fuller knowledge of ac- 
tual conditions may ultimately lead to 
a greater consumption of butter. 

The following item pertaining to this 
subject which appeared in the January 
31 issue of The Dairymen’s League 
News, published in New York City, is 
still more surprising: 

“A survey of a group of rural com- 
munities in the Columbus, Ohio, milk 
producing area has disclosed the amaz- 
ing fact that some country stores in 
that section sell from 500 to 600 
pounds of oleo each month and only 
trom 60 to 80 pounds of butter. The 
report on this survey states that. these 
figures do not represent the actual 
proportionate consumption of oleo and 
butter by the farm people of that sec- 
tion because some dairymen purchase 
butter direct from creameries and a 
few make it at home. However, the 
figures furnish a striking example of 
the amazing consumption of oleo right 
in the midst of a butter producing 
section.” 


period, she was fed alfalfa hay, tim- 
othy hay, corn silage, beet pulp and 
grain. The grain mixture was com- 
posed of 300 pounds of linseed meal, 
200 pounds of gluten meal, 400 pounds 
of wheat bran, 300 pounds of ground 
oats, 100 pounds of molasses and 26 
pounds of ground limestone. Note that 
this grain ration is quite high in pro- 
tein. However, one must not forget 
that a cow producing over 30,000 
pounds of milk in a year must con- 
sume a good deal of protein in order 
to manufacture that much milk and 
still maintain her body in a well nour- 
ished condition. Beauty was bred and 
raised in Massachusetts. 


Use More Butter 


The Iowa Butter Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation are sending out circulars to 
their patrons urging them to uss 
butter, with a view of helping the mar- 
ket. During December, 1929, butter 
prices were the lowest for that month 
since 1916. Present. low prices are due 
to two causes: increased production 
and a falling off in consumption. 
There has been.a distinct increase in 
the consumption of oleomargarin« 

When butter prices rise above a cer- 
tain maximum figure a good many peo- 
ple begin to look for a substitute and, 
in the belief that oleomargarine is 
such, they turn to this product because 
of its low cost. Unfortunately, oleo is 
not a substitute for butter, because it 
contains no vitamins—constituents 
that are present. in butter in 
quantities. 

Children are especially benetit« 
the vitamins in butter and under no 


more 


FENCED TE Suc] 2 Sb] LTO 
4 FIELDS | BS bu. bu | TOM condition ought they be fed ole 
UNFENCED 55h 2 hu Le | While this is also true for eats 
a fe more necessary that children 
be given a good supply of butter 
GS a is probably no cheaper food today t! 
butter. Use it liberally. Farmers 
have been using oleo in the past 
buying products imported from foreign 
countries, ought not only to be 1?! 
ing of the health of their families 
also of the market for thei! 
products. 


It is up to the farmers’ dairy cooper- 
atives to start. a real butter advertis- 
ing campaign and tell the consumers 
of oleo what they are losing when they 
cease to buy butter. It is especially 
important that the producers of dairy 
products become larger consumers of 
their own products. They can not con- 
sistently urge other people to eat but- 
ter so long as they remain large users 
of oleo themselves. 











Another 1,000-Pound Cow 


Fayne Beauty Walker Ona, 
Holstein, recently finished 


66 a mature ‘ ; 
Corn pickers that ask no wages her lactation period with a record of 
almost double crop returns” 31,530.6 pounds of milk, containing 


, 1,043.4 pounds of butterfat, the latter 
George Saum, Villa Ridge, Missouri, figures it out for you from actual ex- being equivalent to 1,304 pounds of 
perience. “Discarding pen feeding in favor of large fenced fields not only butter. By reason of this record she 
made for healthier hogs and lower cost of production, but increased the fertility of the soil hec - } sth Holstei 
tremendously, as shown in the figures above. In one cycle of this three year crop rotation the vecame the 146th Holstein cow to pro- 
fenced fields gave us a return of $46 more per acre than the unfenced,” writes Mr. Saum. | duce over 1,000 pounds of butterfat in 


RED BRAN D FEN CE | a year, and the 103d Holstein to pro- 


duce more than 30,000 pounds of milk 
*¢Galvannealed’’—Copper Bearing 


in that period. 
For more than four months in this 
will help ev pee neg npr ay og bes mah it we can turn | last test, Beauty averaged over 103 
. into any fie to picK up Corn missed in husking; Clean up shatter ~ Vie ile rac > i 
and down grain; hog down crops; cican out weeds with sheep; pasture pounds of milk daily. It “ only in 
stock in any field—and fertilize without the labor of spreading. the last four months of this lactation 
No other fence is like “RED BRAND”. “Galvannealing” process eriod that her production dropped 
(discovered and patented by Keystone) welds on an extra heavy zinc - > 80 ~_ F t ~ daily oni 
coating. Copper in the steel adds many more years of wear. Full eiow oV pounds of mi ally, an 
gauge and honest weight; springy line wires; picket-like stays; can’t- she closed the year with 63.7 pounds 
slip knots—the easy to erect, trim, strong fence. Ask your dealer. daily as she was being dried off. Her 


Valuable “Farm Planning”’ Book average daily production of milk for 
Successful farmers in fifteen states have contributed the material for this the entire year amounted to 86.4 
interesting, illustrated book on “Farm Planning”. Describes actual, pounds. During the preceding year, 
successful Farm Plans. Covers proper crop rotation. Shows value ‘ 7 
of legumes. How marketing crops on the hoof brings extra profits her record was almost as large as the 
and builds up soil fertility through natural fertilization. Ask your one reported above. 
dealer for one of these special edition books, or write us. . 

As one would expect, Beauty is an 
exceedingly good feeder, is large and 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 3862 Industrial St.,Peoria, I. ¢ 9 | 
well built, During this last lactation 


A Blessing in Disguise 


The cow, 
adver: 


A good example of meeting 
sity is reported by Erwin Paulson, 
tester of the Fremont-Page Cow Test 
ing Association, as follows: 

“When E. C. Henderson of this as 
sociation lost all ten of his mature 
cows several years ago by the tuber: 
culin test, he was very much discour- 
aged. But he didn’t give up. He er 
had the heifers from those cows whi 
had escaped the list of the reacto 
He took all the necessary precautl 
to clean up the barn, drinking t2 
and other places. He purchased 
purebred sire and gave the yours 
heifers the proper care and 
When this association was organ’ 
two years ago, he joined it. Be! 
this he had always kept daily milk! 
ords. A few tests of the milk hae 
been run at the local school. Last 
year he had the high herd in the ass 
ciation for December. ne 
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His herd co! 
sists of cows five years of age 
younger. By using all available coW 
testing association records and a pure 
bred sire, he has already obtained @ 
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high production, but how many farm- 
ers would have patience enough to 
stay with the dairy interests after the 
sw’ he was dealt? This example of 
dairy herd improvement by Mr. Hen- 
derson is what stimulates interest in 
associations for prospec- 


‘blow’ 





cow testing 
tive members.” 

To lose ten cows at one time in an 
rid a herd of bovine tuber- 
even 


attempt to 


cwosis is certainly discouraging, 


tho a certain amount of indemnity is 
paid the owner by the state and fed- 


eral governments, but in the long run 
money in his pocket. Mr. 


jit means 


Henderson now has a better and more 
productive herd than he ever had. Be- 
sides, he has the great satisfaction of 


knowing that he is producing milk 
from a healthy herd. Furthermore, 
his hogs will no longer be subject to 
tuberculosis and greater prof- 
from them over a pe: 


bovine 
its will accrue 
riod of years. 


Nebraska Holstein Makes 
Good Record 

3y producing 22,311.3 pounds of milk 

containing 831.6 pounds of butterfat 


(1,039 pounds of butter) in 305 days 
and producing a calf in time to qualify 


for the ten-month division, Varsity 
Piebe Kismet, owned by the Univer- 


sity of Nebraska, has just established 
her right to second place on the list 
of Holsteins in states of the Great 
Plains to produce more than 8:00 
pounds of butterfat in the ten-month 
division for any age. 

Piebe’s sire is King Piebe Pontiac 
Segis with twenty-eight A. R. daugh- 


pliment to the work of testers and 
the interest of members There are 


still a large number of associations in 
which no sires have been proved. 


Same Amount of Milk 


From Half the Cows 
This is not the 
ers who are not 
start in the 
in the consumption of 
sulted in a large 


urge farm- 
milking cows to 
A declin 
butter has re- 
surplus in storage 
It is, however, appropriate to urge 
farmers to cease milking unprofitable 
cows and to feed the most efficient 
producers in the herd better so that 
they may make up in production what 
was lost by sending the low producers 
to the butcher. 

In making comparisons between the 
earning capacity of high producing 
cows and the average of all the 
in the state, R. G. Clark, chief of the 
dairy and food division, Iowa Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, recently spoke as 
follows: 

“The 796 cows owned by the 
at its fifteen institutions, according to 
a report of the board of control, pro- 
duced during the year ending Aug. 31, 
1929, 8,892,536 pounds of milk at a 
feed cost of $86,092.03—an average of 
11,172 pounds per cow, at an average 
feed cost per cow of $110. Our 1,314,- 
000 cows produced last year an aver- 


time to 
now 
1iry business. 








cows 


state 


age of 4,678 pounds of milk per cow at 
a feed cost of at least $75 per cow. 


This means that. if our farmers owned 
the kind of cows the state owns on its 
state farms, we would be producing 

















This Holst 


rs, including 
butterfat record, 


g one with a 1,106-pound 


and six sons with A. 


R. daughters. Her dam is Kittie Ger- 
ben Lincoln with four A. R. daughters, 
ranging from 655 pounds fat on ten- 
month test to 881 on vearly test. She 
Was bred and developed as well as 


owned by the University of 


Nebraska. 
Other cows of the Great Plains re- 














gion (all owned by the University of 
N bi Ska) t} ] V EY eeded Su”Uu 
I of butterfat in 305 days and 
q wi g calf ai 
La Vertex Quan Univ of 
N W 7.4 pounds of butter- 
fat Tt. 
. t 2.4 pou S ( 1K aS a sen- 
l veal ) lL pounds of 
| 9 3.8 pounds ilk as 
a ( nd Varsit bo Ger- 
I 1 825 pounds of butte t in 
“ poun of milk as a mature 
tf 
| Be ie © as 
Proved Sires for Dairy 
Herds 
only forty-eight sires had been 
I {in lowa in two years preceding 
N oY . . + 
iN I 429, rteen sires have been 
I This indicates 
} ° 
cow testing as- 
5 taking more 
n st in securing comparative rec- 
01 daughters and dams Informa. 
ighters and dams. Informa 
ia regard to the number of the 
: n sires that are still alive has 


hot } — .. } > } 
. en received, but the fact thai 
“ese sires have been proved is a com- 


in produced 831.6 pounds of 





butterfat in ten months, 


milk at a trifle 
cent more feed. Or 
we could, without oversupplying the 
market, produce the same amount we 
do now by milking less than half our 
present number of cows at a saving in 
feed of at least $25,000,000. This would 
make a trifle $18,000,000 on 
196,000,000 pounds of creamery butter 
made last year, or 9% cents pel 
pound.” 


than twice the 


than 50 per 


more 


less 


over the 


While it is true that there are small 
herds that prod more per year than 
thes 00 sta ywned cows, the state 
herds have nevertheless been very 
profitable and satisfactory in eve 


wal 


Curing Sucking Calves 


11 


“Could you tell me some remedy for 


calves that suck each other’s ears?” 
asks a Dubuque county, Iowa, reade 
We have ur calves, and they do that 


the minute they are left in the barn 


They ibout eight months old.” 

We do not know of anything that 
will certainly stop calves sucking eact 
other’s ears. Some distasteful concos 
tion, such as a mixture of fish oil and 


pine tar, smeared on the ears, 


some 


may do 
addition of a ver) 
quantity of non-poisonous dis 
infectant or dip to the above will mak: 
the mixture still more distasteful, but 
the quantity should be very small, pos 
sibly not over a teaspoonful to half a 
gallon. 


food. 


small 
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COW 


HE original continuous discharge 
centrifugal cream separator .. . 
has led for 52 years in every 

important improvement .. . skims 

cleaner . . . is easier to turn and 
operate, and lasts longer than any 
other . . . has won over 1300 prizes 
the world over ... has by far the 
most butter awards . . . used and 
overwhelmingly preferred by leading 
dairymen and creameries everywhere 

- + - More in use than all other makes 

combined . . . Four complete lines: 

Golden Series, Utility Series, Junior 

Series, Europa Series; giving a size 

and style for every need and purse. 


Sold on easy terms or 
monthly installments. 
See your De Laval. 
dealer or send coupon, ’ 


Send Coupon 






The De Laval Se eparator Co., Dept. 8473 
New York, 16 Broadway 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
T would like full information on the follow- 
De Laval Separators (check which): 
0) Golden Series ( Junior Series 
OUtility Series (1 Europa Series 
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BSORBINE will reduce inflamed, 
ae swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lameness and pain froma splint 
or soft curb. No blister.no hair gone, and 
horse ean be used. $2.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Intere: sting horse-book 2-B 
free. 





Pick your stan- 


|| FIVE STYLES | nines 


complete 
Latest features 


[POPULAR PRICED | : your favorite 


an yle — rugged 
EXTRA STRONG construction 
CONSTRUCTION 


immediate ship- 
| “Ow PROOF 





From a race horse owner: “Used Absorb- 
fine on a yearling pacer with strained ten- 
don. Colt all over lameness, though for 


time couldn't take a step. Great stuff.” 
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by Stanchion 

LATCHES 
| GUARANTEED} 


Specialists— 
Write today. 
CLAY Equ non 
asec oration 
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Rubber 


Touches 
Milk 


in Fords Milker than in any milker using 
rubber lined cups. Nolong pipeline to lodge 2 
bacteria. Easier to clean thoroughly be- 
cause fewer partsand ¢ iplete ly accessible. BE 
Fords Milker Methodist oe 
produces more and higher 
Light and easy to handle—yet « 
durable. Fully guaranteed. Ma 
to Gt any barn condition . 


Send for Catalogue No. 64 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
213-15 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 

















Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 
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HORNSTOP 


Send today tor copy 
of our big Tes Veter- 








hy modelg 

















Use Flieming’s 
Chemical ing's oo 





on kids or calves inary Adviser.It tells 
Horns never in detail of new trea’ 
e | grow.Mopey Back Guar- ments for di 
} Enough for 3 and cattle. A 
4” | postpaid for don’t fors Hi 
Avoids 
KT Stock Yards, Chicago 
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When to Feed 
Baby Chicks 


Recent experiments con- 
ducted by Dr. G. A. Frie- 
berg, Ohio, prove that 
chicks fed immediately 
after hatching show a very 
marked improvement over 
the old method of waiting 
from 24 to 96 hours. 
When fed as soon as 
hatched, the body weights 
increase and therefore the 
chicks are stronger and 
more vigorous. Dr. Frie- 
berg stresses the import- 
ance of making milk the 
first feed, as it serves the 
dual purpose of quenching 
thirst and providing neces- 
Sary nutrients. 


Sour milk is the best feed 
with which to start chicks 
—Purdue University. 


-Itis nottoo soon 


to feed 


SemfSolid Buttermilk 


Just as soon as they are out of 
the shell, Semi-Solid Butttermilk 
is the one food they should have, 
because it helps them digest and 
assimilate the egg yolk more rap- 
idly, prepares their tender little 
stomachs for other feed and helps 
to protect them against coccidio- 
sis, paralysis, worms, white diar- 
rhea and cannibalism. 


It promotes rapid growth and 
when made their only drink through 
life insures a profit to the owner— 
whether his aim be eggs or flesh 
production. 


From chick to egg and back again 


Health and profit from start to finish 





RAISE THEM ALL WITH 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 


and each LITTLE PIG will make a HOG of himself. 


It supplies the additional vitamins, protein and calcium necessary 
to protect the health of the herd, to build strong frames and sturdy, 
thrifty pigs that are less susceptible to Necrotic Enteritis, worms, 


scours, flu and other swine diseases. 


Buttermilk is the one feed endorsed by feeding authorities 
as nature’s tonic for health-protection and production. 


It fortifies the body against disease because it aids digestion and 
assimilation, keeps the bowels open and heals as it cleans. 


Your dealer has Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
in convenient sized container or write to 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2400 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago. 








| warm. 





vA The NEW 
WESTERN 


Announcing. 
SPROCKET _ 


Fully 
Self-Cleaning 


Nearly 

20 years 

ago we in- 

vented the fa- 

mous sprocket type 

roller - packer. Thou- = 

sands found it increased 

thelr crops 200 to 300% and 

in many instances a half more per 

acre. Now,—we have devised a way 

to make it an even better seedbed machine. 
Again the WESTE. RN is 20 years ahead! 

Get our special folder—explains the great advantages 
of the New WESTERN, pictures show the construction. 
See why it has so muc h more clod crushing po ywer; see 
why it works out and completely covers the packer 
wheel ridges, making an ideal mellow, even soil mulch; 
stops soll blowing. Saves time, labor, horsepower. Saves 
@ third on seed. See why it is fully self-cleaning—the 
sprocket packer you can use in wet seasons or dry, every 
year, for every crop. Wonderful for alfalfa. covering 
og! seed, breaking crust on wheat, etc. Write now 

r free catalog and prices freight paid. 

Western Land Roller Co., Box 82 Hastings, Neb. 





HAY & PASTURE 
MIXTURE 


ALFALFA 


Hardy lot Northwestern 
Alfalfa direct from pro 
ducing sections. Reclean, 


A balanced mixture con 
taining 50% legumes. It 





oo L/ 1 . 
Unies you know about my new Mayworth Seed System you are 
missing the best chance to save money on high quality farm seeds that 
you have ever had This is the first year it has been in operation and 
already it has saved thousands of dollars to the farmers of the middle 


west. 
Write for Free Catalog Describing 
“The Mayworth Seed System.” 

Learn about this amaring new plan of selling Farm Seed, which as 
sures you a square deal in price, weight, quality and results. See my 
low prices on Alfalfas, Red Clover, Sweet Clover, Timothy, Mixtures 
and other Farm and Grass Seeds. Write today! 


MAY & NURSERY CO. 
Dept. 46 Shenandoah, lowa 








When writing to our advertisers, please mention that vou read their 
advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 




















The Diamond Trail | 


By MERRITT P. ALLEN 





CHAPTER VIII 

OGER’S shoes came the next day 

after the day mentioned in the last 
chapter. I don’t mean that it was the 
last chapter, because there will be 
more, but it was the last before this 
one, and the day was the one before 
the one that came after in the next 
chapter following the one before. Get 
the idea? They were corking shoes, 
soft gray leather, hand stitched and 
laced almost to Roger’s knees. And 
nearly new. His father could have 
worn them only a few times. . Roger 
didn’t say much when he put them on, 
but I knew he felt mighty solemn. 
Somehow or other, 


“Mocking you?” Roger asked. 

“Yes, it called my name.” 

“That was only the echo when | 
called, ‘Hi, Jimmy!’ ” 

“No; an elf.” Jimmy was pop sure 
about it. “They always mock people. 
There are good and evil spirits on this 
mountain waiting to help or harm us.” 

We kicked along and the fog thick. 
ened until we could hardly see the 
next bend in the trail. 

“Bet we’re lost,” Bill said. 

“Cheerful guy!” Roger called hin. 

“You know where we are?” 

“Sure. In about three minutes we’)| 
hit the brook, then the branch trail to 

the spring, then 





he seemed to have 
become a man 
during the sum- 
mer, same as a 
pollywog grows to 
be a frog. That is 
no slur on him. It 
just shows that 
he was_ strong 
and husky and 
able to splash 
around without 
asking odds of 
anyone. 

The morning we 
went to the top to 
see the sunrise, 
the weather 
cleared off in a 
way that made us 


time, too. 


procession. 
it happened. 


until 
to pop. 





Things Begin to Pop 

“Now the plot begins to thicken, 
as the story books tell about. Put 
the children to bed, throw the cat 
down cellar for the night, stir up 
the fire and get set for a dose of 
mystery and adventure. 
I never saw anything 
drag the way this thing has. It’s 
slower than an ox-team in a funeral 
But it’s just the way 


“We camped on the mountain ins, 
the first of June, and it was not 
August that things began 


the old Battel} 
lodge.” 

Those things 
popped out of the 
mist just as he 
said they would, 
altho in the queer 
light the tumble- 
down log lodge 
looked about a 
hundred times 
larger than it 
was. It made me 
think of pictures 
of enchanted ru- 
and I sang 
out that it was a 
good place for 
spooks. 

Jimmy stopped 


It’s about 








think of autumn. 

Neither Bill nor I was very keen about 
the climb, not being out to break any 
early bird records, but Roger and Jim- 
my, who was going along too, said it 
was worth the price, so we took a 
chance. Wow! It was cold when we 
turned out in the dark at three o’clock. 
We ate some miscellaneous pie and 
doughnuts that were lying around 
handy, pinned a card to the tent pole 
saying we would be back at eight 
o’clock, in case a customer happened 
along, and hit the trail. It was a little 
over two miles from camp to the peak 
of Mt. Abraham, and two hours is 
what most people allow for the hike, 
but we figured that starting frésh and 
being without packs, we could do it 
in less. 


HE light was dim, but we started 
up the trail at a good clip, to keep 
You may not realize how cold 
it is before daybreak on a high moun- 
tain, even in dog-days. Jimmy was the 
only one who didn’t seem to notice it. 
His shirt was open at the neck, and 
his overalls were pretty breezy, but he 
probably didn’t have a goose-pimple. 
He took the lead—tall, thin, silent, 
bearded like one of the old-time guides 
that you read about. And he walked 
up that steep trail as easy and fresh 
as a minister going to a chicken pie 
supper. 

“He beats Rebecca,” Roger whis- 
pered. “He can go up the mountain 
without changing gears.” 

“He’s younger,” Bill puffed. 
not more than forty.” 

Jimmy looked so husky that morn- 
ing that no one would have believed 
his head was full of cobwebs. But it 
was. And still, looking back and re- 
membering what he said, it almost 
seems that he had a sniff of what was 
going to happen. We had been frog- 
ging along in and out, up and down, 
for close onto an hour and had climbed 
into a cloud that hung down on the 
mountain. About that time, the trail 
came out on an open ledge, and because 
of the fog all around we seemed to be 
standing on the very edge of the world. 

“It’s like being on a star a billion 
miles out in the sky,” Roger said. 


“He’s 


| “Wait a minute and let’s get the feel 


of it. Hi, Jimmy!” 
Jimmy came back to us looking all 
upset. “A wood elf is mocking me.” 


and looked at me. 
“I have often wondered,” he said, “if 
the wood folk do not gather there.’ 

“The hedgehogs do,” Roger said. 
“They’ve about eaten the shack up.” 

“Ruins are usually haunted,” Jimmy 
said, half to himself. Then he came 
across with a speech that landed him 
in the front row of prophets: “That 
looks like a place where strange things 
are about to happen.” 

“Heck!” I whispered to Bill. “He 
talks as tho he felt that way.” 

Bill looked sort of sad like at the old 
lodge. “Gee, Speck,” he said, “wouldn’t 
that be a peach of a place for a mys- 
tery!” 

It was, but there didn’t seem to be 
any mystery within a thousand miles 
of the place, so all we could do was to 
tag along after the others. A little way 
beyond we began working out of the 
cloud, and when we reached a place 
called Wildcat Outlook, the sky was 
clear above, tho the valley was hidden 
as under a big fleece of wool. A few 
minutes more and we left the timber 
and followed a line of stones across the 
bare rocks to the top. Above us the 
sky seemed to be awake and stirring, 
tho the sun wasn’t yet in sight. Below 
us on every side the clouds were break- 
ing up, churning like small waves on 
deep water. We were on an island, and 
as we stood there, right up thru the 
bottom of the ocean, as you might say, 
the sun rose. I’ll tell the world it was 
a grand and glorious feeling. 


T WAS ny first sight of a sunrise of 
that kind, and I stood looking all 
ways at once and shaking with the 
cold. There were so many other moun 
tains sticking up out of the clouds that 
the earth seemed to be bristling like @ 
scared cat. There were more mountaln 
every minute everywhere, as tho 
world was boiling over with them: 
Green mountains in the north and 
south, White mountains in the east 
Adirondacks in the west. 
“Boy!” Bill said to me. 
land was flattened out and plowed, 
would raise some crops.” : 
Jimmy swung around as tho a hors 
net had stung him. ; 
“Flattened out! Plowed! All tbe 
trees cut! You brute!” he cried. 
Bill didn’t talk back; none of US 
ever did to Jimmy. We chattered 4 
while about (Continued on page 52) 


the 
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What Bonds 
Snail I Buy? 


UNDREDS of thousands of investors 
have answered this question by pur- 
chasing in the last 12 years more than a 
$1,500,000,000 worth of Federal Land Bank 
Bonds, mutually guaranteed by the Twelve 
Federal Land Banks under the conditions 
stated in the Farm Loan Act. Backed by 
first farm mortgages upon hundreds of 
thousands of farms, these bonds offer con- 
servative investors all the features deemed 
desirable in long-term, safe investments— 
stability of income, ready collateral, mar- 
ketability, desirable maturities, and tax 
exemption. These features are reflected in 
the interest rates. Interest is paid semi- 
annually. 


The 12 banks have total capital, legal and 
other reserves and undivided profits, aggre- 
gating more than $84,000,000. Their total 
assets exceed $1,300,000,000. 


Although operating since 1916, through 
the worst depression ever experienced by 
agriculture, the net carrying value of the 
real estate, sheriffs’ certificates and other 
items owned by the Twelve Mutual or Co- 
operative F ederal Land Banks on Novem- 
ber 30, 1929 was only 1.1 per cent of their 
assets. This mutual system—the 12 banks 
and 4662 local National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations—affords the investor the added 
security of diversification, for it operates 
not in one or two states, but throughout 
the United States. 


From time to time these 12 banks make 
offerings of their bonds. Write the nearest 
Federal Land Bank or the Fiscal Agent for 
Circular No. 16. 


The Federal Land Banks of 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Houston, Tex. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Charles R. Dunn 
Fiscal Agent 
FEDERAL LAND 
BANKS 
31 Nassau Street 
New York City 

















— in store 
for users of 


NATIONAL 


LUMBER & CREOSOTING CO. 


POSTS 


“You Can Set Them and Forget Them” 


> ¢ 


National lumber & Creosoting Company 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 


Write for Free Pon Lteratire 
Legs like this 


made sound again while horse works—or money 
k. Use the humane, guaranteed 
Save-the-Horse Treatment 
1.000.000 users say it's good. Send now for great- 
oe b ese book ever given away — FREE, Tells 
‘ow to locate and treat all lamenesses. Book, 
Hele, guarantee, and proof that ‘‘Save-the 
Orse’" makes good all sent free. Write today. 
TROY CHEWICAL CO,, 303 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y 
Ask your druggist —or order direct 
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, Bowen dealers or direct 
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Mason City, lowa 


Getting the Most Out of the 
Harness 

The cost of good heavy work har- 
ness has now become an important 
factor in the cost. of a team, and it is 
important that the farmer 
judgment in the selection and upkeep 
of this part of his equipment. We can 
give no practical rules by which the 
average man can tell the difference 
between good and poor quality har- 
ness, and, about all he can do is to buy 
only from well established and respon- 
sible firms, whose advertisements are 
carried by the better farm papers that 
guarantee their advertisers to be re- 
liable, or who sell thru responsible 
dealers who in turn will guarantee the 
harness. 

An important point in buying har- 
ness is to make sure that it is heavy 
enough for the work after it has seen 
three or four years’ service. There 
are certain relations between the 
weight of a horse and the weight of 
the harness he should use and the dif- 
ference in price between harness with 
1%-inch and 2-inch tugs and 1-inch 
and 14-inch lines is usually not more 
than $5 or $6, and the heavier harness 
usually will give enough longer life to 
more than make up the small differ- 
ence in the first cost. 

The care of the harness has much 
to do with the service it gives, and 
whether it will dry out and rot. in four 
or five years or stay strong and flex- 
ible for perhaps twenty years. A new 
harness ordinarily does not need oiling 
before being put into service. Har- 
ness in constant teaming use _ will 
stand a light application every month 
or so, while all farm harness should 
be thoroly cleaned and oiled prefera- 
bly twice a year. Oiling not only 
keeps the leather soft and pliable, but 
also helps to keep water from soaking 


use 





in. Every spring before farm work be- 
gins, the harness should be taken 
apart, loose dirt cleaned off, washed 
thoroly with warm water and mild 
soap, hung up until the surface is 
barely dry, thoroly oiled with good 
harness oil, allowed to dry in a warm 
room, and all excess oil wiped off. It 
should then be gone over carefully and 
all rips and breaks sewed with good 
waxed thread, and all worn or broken 


rings, snaps, buckles, hasps, rivets, 
and so on repaired or replaced. It is 
then ready to put together for an- 


other year’s service. Harness so cared 
for is always ready, barring accidents, 
to stand up under severe service and 
not give way at a critical time when 
some unusual strain is put upon it. 
Harness and leather experts gener- 
ally agree that only animal or vegeta- 
ble oils should be used on harness, and 
are of the opinion that petroleum oils 
are likely to do more harm than good. 
The old standbys were whale oil and 
cod oil; but now they usually recom- 
mend neat’s-foot oil or half neat’s-foot 
oil and tallow melted together and ap- 
plied warm but not hot. A good har- 
ness oil bought from a reliable firm is 
safe and usually just as cheap. 
Experience to indicate that 
salt sprinkled round on the barn tim- 
bers near where the harness is hung 
is effective in keeping mice and rats 
from gnawing the harness, while pine 
tar smeared on the posts close to the 
tar also seems to be a good preventive. 
A good collar is an important part of 
the harness and deserves much better 
care than it usually receives. It 
should be very carefully selected to fit 
the horse’s neck and shoulders with- 
out interfering in any way with his 
breathing, should be kept scrupulously 
clean of any deposits or roughness 
which might have a tendency to chafe 
the shoulders, should be oiled even 
oftener than the rest of the harness, 
and should be kept well laced and 
evenly padded. Many collars are 
ruined by carelessness in pulling them 
apart to slip on more easily.—l. W. D. 
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Clover hay is two-and-a-half and al- 
falfa three-and-a-half times in 
digestible protein as is timothy. 
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Lime Spreading 

Attachment 
Turns any Model 8 NEW 
IDEA into a perfect one-man 
Lime Spreader. No shoveling 
back of load, no dusty labor. 
Controlled feed,114 to 5 tons 
per acre. Large capacity. At- 


tached in 30 min. $35 


Price 


BRANCHES: Harrisburg, Pa.; Madi 
Mich.; Moline, Il.; Columbus, Ohio; 













With this machine you 





the ONLY: 


Spreader :: ti 


World equipped with 
the Automatic 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Oakland, Calif.; Omaha, Nebr. 
Factory at COLDWATER, OHIO 


jam the feed or run the load 
into the idle cylinders 


WweA 






stop the beaters on your spreader but forget to shut off the 
feed? The load jams back—cylinders choke—and perhaps 
some conveyor part breaks. There is just one modern spreader 


NEW IIDEA 


the Spreader that Can’t Forget 


6 ee 1930 Model NEW IDEA is equipped 
with a brand new invention—the AUTO- 
MATIC FEED SAFETY. This device stops the 
feed automatically whenever the beaters are 
stopped. Forgetfulness on the part of the driver 
can no longer cause trouble or breakage. 
When it is desired to operate the feed with 
the cylinders stationary (as in cleaning out 
the last of the load) hold down the Auxiliary 
Throw-in. This springs back as soon as you 
let go of it. 


To the many other valuable New Idea features is added 
this latest invention. Yet there is no advance in price 


because of it. The 1930 NEW “IDEA $170 F.O. B. 


Spreader still sells at . . . Factory 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 


son, Wis.; Kansas City, Mo.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Jackson, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 
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FOUR REGISTERED 


SERVICEABLE 


: Brown Swiss bulls, two eight months old. 
Two bred heifers, good quality, from good 
producers. M. J. Laneaster, Le Mars, lowa. 
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Gentlemen: 

The 
Brown Swi 
single 
November 
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Wallaces’ Farmer and 


Des Moines, 
classified 
issue ot 


$3.45, brought in 36 inquiries from 


four states, selling six head 

cattle, ranging in age from two 
year-olds down to calves four days 
old, for $985. In addition ad to 
return several checks. I am fitting 
several more for sale and will use 


only your paper to advertise them. 














Le Mars, Iowa, 


December 21, 1929. 





mestead, 
Iowa. 


advertisement f 
ss cattle inserted in o 

your paper t 
and which cost 


30th, 





Respectfully, 


M. J. LANCASTER 





Send in Your Ad Today for the 
Issue of March 15. 
Wednesday Noon, March5 ... 


Pages Close 
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EVELOP chicks into 2 pound broil- 

ers in & weeks. Such remarkable 
growth has actually been produced by 
feeding Gooch’s Best Chick Starter 
containing Minrol-Protin. 


The Wonderful Minrol-Protin does 
the work. It’s a scientific blend of 
rich animal proteins and vital mineral 
matter. Produces a chemical reaction 
in the chick’s body which enables its 
digestive tract to more readily absorb 
the buttermilk, cod liver oil, grains and 
other rich, nourishing ingredients of 
Gooch’s Chick Starter. Promotes pro- 
per functioning of heart, liver, and all 
digestive organs. 


Chicks fed Gooch’s Best Starter with 
Minro!l-Protin grow faster, have in- 
creased pep and vitality and are more 
resistant to disease. This famous feed 
is equally fine for ducklings, goslings, 
turkey poults and all baby fowl. 


Ask Your Dealer for Gooch’s Best 
Chick Starter. Also: feed Gooch’s Best 
Baby Chick Scratch---a supplement 
to it. But be sure you get the genuine 
with “Gooch’s Best’? and ‘Minrol-Pro- 
tin’? on the sack. The Gooch Company 
is an authorized lessee of Minrol-Protin, 
for use in manufacturing Poultry 
Feeds. Buy a sack of each today! 


Gooch Milling & 


Elevator Co. 
Dept. 1000 Lincoln, Nebr. 


Also manufacturers of Gooch’s Best De- 
veloping Mash, Growing Scratch, Laying 
Mash, Hen Scratch; and Gooch’s Best Pig 
Meal, Flour, Bread. Corn Meal, Pancake 
Flour, Wheat Hearts, Macaroni and other 
Cereal Products. 


FREE Poultry Book! 


Prepared by poultry experts. Tells all about 
Minrol-Protin. Gives secrets of newest methods 

of feeding, brooding and housing. A valuable book 
you will prize highly. Write for your FREB copy today! 
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Ready to Grow Chicks? 


Take Good Care of Your Layers and Eggs 


By HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 


EADY to grow chicks? 
Then, whether from egg 
or hatchery, get chicks ready 
to grow. Only vigorous chicks 


| are ready to grow when 
| hatched. The deformed and 


the weaklings are obviously 

unfit to live, but. there are 

others whose cheep is soon 

stilled: chicks that have suf- 

fered extremes of temperature in the 
incubator; chicks hatched from eggs 
laid by hens cured of B. W. D.; chicks 
from eggs held so long that when in- 
cubation begins, there isn’t enough vi- 
tality left. in the germs to produce 
strong chicks. 

If one could only candle a chick— 
could see inherent values; could tell 
whether there is potential strength in- 
herited from mature parents fed and 
bred right; could know by sight 
whether disease or the vigor which 


|} comes from a recently fertilized germ 


is in the chick; if he could judge the 
vigor of the chick from the first heart 
beat till hatched, thousands of chicks 
would be discarded as “n. g.’’ and we 


| would all hold up our hands in dismay 
| at the number of chicks doomed to die 


or drag out an unprofitable existence. 
The experienced poultry grower 
knows that one can not overcome the 
handicap of inherited weakness at a 
cost of time and money which war- 
rants the effort. Ready-to-grow chicks 
are chicks that are bred right and 
hatched right. Perhaps all of the fun 


| would be taken out of chick growing if 


we didn’t believe chicks we buy or 
hatch promise a profit. Hope (for 
profit) and works seem to go together. 


Chicks Not All of Same Vigor 

However, there are degrees of vigor 
even in ready-to-grow chicks. In 
brooding, these differences should be 
considered, and the backward chicks, 
the slow and dainty eaters, separated 
from the flock of bright-eyed little 
rowdies elbowing at the feed hopper. 
A good hen mother, better, a mother 
turkey, may make of these chicks the 
best of the hatch. 

Many chicks get their death be- 
tween the incubator and the brooder. 
Down is a thin covering for delicate 
vital organs up against the back where 
the warmth of the mother hen’s breast. 
can reach them quickly. A flannel 
lined basket with warm flannel cover- 
ing the top and sides takes them safe- 
ly to the brooder if home hatched. If 
hatchery chicks, the carrier is taken 
direct to the brooder before opening. 
The excitement of being handled and 
examined after a long railway journey 
is an unnecessary strain to the chick. 

If the hatch has been exceptionally 
good, the temptation may be to crowd 
into the brooder more than its rated 


| capacity. The rated capacity of a 


brooder is always the utmost limit of 
safety. Overcrowding never pays—is 


always dangerous. One mie} 
figure that he is no worse of 
to take a chance and lose +} 

chicks than to. tak 
chance of selling a prize 
winner as surplus stock but 
this is not the case. Surviy. 
ing chicks pay in depleted yj. 
tality the cost and carrying 
charges of chicks lost. by over. 
crowding. There is a double logs. 
One point that is never argued jg 
the need of the chicks for warmth, es. 
pecially for the first ten days. An ac. 
curate thermometer is just as neces. 
sary for the brooder as for the incuba. 
tor—and should be disinfected as thor. 
oly as the brooder if used. The right 
hover temperature depends a good deal 
on the outside temperature. In cold 
weather a temperature of 103 to 105 
at the very hottest part of the hover, 
and not less than 95 in the chick zone 
for the first five days, is good, assum. 
ing that the ventilation is right. Ina 
well ventilated brooder, chicks can en-« 
dure more heat. The temperature 
outside of the hover makes a differ. 
ence, too. If this is too low, the chicks 
will crowd under the hover and get 
overheated. The modern system of 
brooding with coal brooders and a 
warm room grows better chicks with 
the same amount of labor than the 
small brooders with no _ adequate 
means of ventilation. Practically any 
fault in a brooder can be overcome by 
enough watchful care, but an unde- 
pendable brooder is often the last 
straw that breaks the camel’s back, 
and common sense says to consider 
the cost to the operator of the brooder 
as well as the cost of the best. equip- 
ment to be had for the purpose. A 
well chick will run to and from the 
heat; a sick chick won’t leave it. When 
the temperature and ventilation are 
just right, the chicks will spread out 
like a soft blanket around the hover 
with their heads out for fresh air. Pil- 
ing up of chicks starts with lack of 
heat and desire to warm their backs. 


Handling Chicks in the Hover 


A foot away from the hover for the 
first. two days, and a little farther 


‘each day until the chicks are on the 


floor, is becoming standard practice. 
Chicks usually are quickly broken to 
hover, but not all of them. There are 
stupids that can’t find the hover tho 
its warmth reaches out to them. These 
require training. Put them under the 
hover, of course, but as a matter of 
safety to all, the first few days, place 
a guard made of hardware cloth oF 
corrugated board around the hover. If 
a square pen is used, round the cor 
ners to prevent piling. Feather legged 
breeds are not more prone to piling 
up, but they do more harm thru smoth- 
ering the under chicks quicker. 

Heat should be kept in the brooder 
until the chicks are ready for the cold 








Outdoor runs and yards should be small during the first few weeks. 
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It isn’t luck—raising 95 to 98% of your chicks 
to maturity—or to have pullets laying 50% at 
4% to 5 months. Tt isn’t luck if you have a flock 
that lays 135 to 200 eggs per hen per year and 
nets you a profit of $5.00 to $6.00 per hen for 
every dollar invested. Hundreds of poultry raisers 
re experiencing such results, year after year, with 


Peters Certified Chicks. When you read their reports 


ur catalog you will see that they attribute their 
success not to luck but to the breeding back of these 
nuusual chicks. 

Thirteen years’ constructive breeding and_ skilled 
selection by our specialists enables us to sell them 


health and egg production standards 
the flock average of our Peters- 
fied strains. You take no chances—you buy 
stock of proved performance. Official Trap-nest- 
ij males from 175 te 292 egg hens devel]- 
ped on our own Master-Control Breeding Farm hi 
Peters-Certified Flocks. This is the kind of breed- 
ing produces heavy layers—the real money- 
n the farm. 

te—get acquainted with the facts—learn 
what others are doing. Our literature tells the 
whole story. 












sent with areal 


GUARANTEE-TO-LIVE: 





For the sixth year sent with a genuine guarantee 
o live covering first two weeks—protection that 
doesn’t cost you a cent. Losses 
first to seventh day replaced free— 
from seventh to tenth one-half 
price, from tenth to fourteenth day 
at two-thirds original price. 


White Leghorns, Reds, Rooks, 
White Wyandottes, Orpingtons 
Developed to our High Peters- 
Certified Standards 
CATALOG and Special 
Breed Bulletins FREE 










rs ; il z= 
Write today for cata- 
log—mention breed par- 
ticularly interested in 
and we will also send our 
special bulletin on that 
breed——no charge. Gives 
valuable facts about your 
breed you need to know 
to get more eggs—and 
a bigger weekly income the year ‘round 
PETERS-CERTIFIED POULTRY 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Just address 


PETERS-F ARM, Box 25, Newton, Ia. 















Please refer to this paper when writing 





¥-worids freate 
Ly House Valuer 


Chicks Saved 
Pay for It 


KOZY isa “whale” of a 
brooder house, Improved 
design saves chicks and 
makes them thrive, Easy 
to heat. Easy to clean, 
Ready-built of finest, extra 
heavy materials, Stout con- 
struction. ALL for an amaz- 
ingly low price---less than the 
lumber would cost you at retail. 
Splendid Design—Better Lumber 

Greatest height is in middle to give caretaker plenty 
of head room. Low roofs keep heat down where 
chicks are. Built close to ground---resists strong 
winds. Sunshine floods through many windows. 
W arms, lights interior and drives out vermin. Fresh 
air without drafts provided by opening upper window 
and front roof. 6-foot door each end. 3 adjustable 
roosts. Roof covered with slate-surfaced roofing 
material. Floors ereosoted. Built in 6 sizes---275 to 
1,500 chicks. Painted cream, red or gray. Built of 
finest 4-in. Fir flooring in walls, roof, floor. Guarane 
teed built of better, heavier lumber than others. 


Low Prices Save You Money 


As little as $33.25 buys ready-built, paint- 
ed KOZY. Lowest price, yet ph nocd 
value because we buy lumber in trainload 
lots and build thousands of houses. Saves 
you most e oy —s 

ig, new shows low 
WRITE! prices. Tells how Fd can make 
more poultry profits, easy. ny photos. 
KOZY houses for poultry, hogs, etc. Send 
today. No salesman will call. Write NOW! 


G. F. Manufacturing Co., Depi.C-24 Exira, Ia. 























Dept.C-24 Exira, lowa 


Please send, free tpaid 
I catalog and new, ton eee ‘et 


y ©. MANUFACTURING CO. 
I 

















brooder, even if the days seem warm. 
Watch the chicks run under their 
mother to warm up, and out again. 
A brooder in which the fire has gone 
out is a cold mother even in warm 
weather. They must be hardened by 
gradually reducing the night tempera- 
ture until they can safely go without 
heat. 

When the chicks begin to fly up, 
give them low roosts. Chick roosts 
should be rounded at the edges and 
broad enough to prevent crooked 
breast bones. A low rack with several 
roosts on the same level is the best. 


The roosts should be movable for | 


thoro disinfection. 

No matter where the chick is to be 
brooded or the season, excepting in 
July or August, perhaps, that place 
must be heated to every corner; the 
heat must have soaked in before the 
chicks are entrusted to it. Go into a 
house that has not been occupied for 
months and note how long it takes to 
get a warm, lived-in atmosphere. Two 
days will warm it up. And it must be 
clean—clean floor, clean walls, clean 
hover, clean thermometer, clean air. 
Broom clean, free from germs and 
mites. Better spend more money on 
coal and oil and have good ventilation 
than risk bad air. Used air has its 
limits of usefulness. Chicks suffer 
more discomfort from poor ventilation 
when the atmosphere is high enough 
to create a humid atmosphere than 
from bad cold air; fortunately, warm 
air can also be pure. 

The heat of the brooder, the fre- 
quency of feeding, the quantity of 
droppings, makes daily cleaning essen- 
tial. For the first few days especially, 
newspapers spread on the floor to be 
gathered up and burned every morn- 
ing is the easiest way of keeping 
small brooder floors clean. 

Water fountains need frequent dis- 
infecting. They should be constructed 
to prevent the entrance of droppings. 
A wire rack keeps them out of the 
litter. 
leaves, or alfalfa leaves, but some use 
only clean sand—sterilized sand. 

When shall we feed, is beginning to 
be a debatable question. If the chicks 
are immediately exposed to full sun- 
light or daylight, they are bound to 
pick at something and that something 
might as well be edible as litter or 
droppings. But the hen does not turn 
her chicks out of the nest as soon as 
hatched. If she has been well fed her- 
self, she returns to her nest and 
broods her chicks for hours after 
hatching before the first meal. The 
hatchery business would get a great 
blow if chicks had to be fed within 
even twenty-four hours after hatching. 

Gulliver in his travels found a na- 
tion divided into Big Enders and Little 
Enders by whether they believed the 
big or the little end of the egg was 
responsible for the life of the chick. 
Perhaps we will divide into Feed-’-Ems 
and Not Feed-’Ems over this question 


of early feeding. One’s own experience | 


and brooder conditions can determine 
the question. In chicken growing one 
can’t safely say this is right or that is 


not right—there are too many excep- | 


tions to the rule. 


Disease Worse Than Hawks 


It pays to raise poultry on new 
ground. I always had good luck until 
we moved on this farm. This place 
was infected with disease. My little 
chicks died by the hundreds; still I 
would set the incubators and try it 
over, but no use, they died just the 
same. I had an ideal little chick house 
with coal burner and hover and I tried 
raising chickens the second year with 
no better results. The third year the 
house was moved out into a nearby 
pasture and. moved several times dur- 
ing the summer, just a little ways 
each time, but it gave them new grass 
to feed on and they were not penned 
up and I had a fine, healthy flock. My 
biggest loss was from hawks the first 
year, but the second year I acciden- 
tally discovered a great preventive 
against hawks, and that is a large 





The best litter is cut clover | 











CHICKS that 


Challenge the World 
From Blood Tested Stock! 








and Guaranteed to Live 








Write for Illustrated Catalog which explains the Terms of our Guar- 


antee, tells how to raise our Chicks and explains our High Standard of 
Quality. 
et ee 
Liberal Discounts Utility — Id * eaten 
on Large Orders Cane —s 3 Se 
100 price 
White and Brown Leghorns....... -++--$10.00 $12.00 $15.00 
Buff Leghorns and Anconas............ 10.00 12.00 15.00 
S. C. Reds and Barred Rocks............ 12.00 14.00 17.00 
White and S. L. Wyandottes............ 13.00 15.00 18.00 
R. C. Reds, White and Buff Rocks...... 13.00 15.00 18.00 
White and Buff Orpingtons..... vdiuedeeee- Bae 15.00 18.00 
White and Buff Minorcas.............+... 13.00 15.00 18.00 
TOROS DON SUNN. ccvaideueckaansecoss .écuc 17.00 20.00 
Jersey White Giants ..ccciccccccccceccss MOO 40.00 45.00 
Assorted Heavy «ue Ee ye eel 
Ducklings and Poults 
White Pekin and Rouen Ducklings....... 20.00 25.00 30.00 
Mameeeeh THRCNUOED ..<is.< cic ccesse veeeese Sane 20.00 oie 
Bronze Turkey Poults....... Gens €40Gs00 Gee 75.00 100.00 


Order from this ad. A deposit of $2 per hundred is required to insure 


shipment. We can ship immediately. If possible give second choice. We 
now have a capacity of 300,000 eggs and can fill your orders promptly. The 
repeat orders from our old customers have been largely responsible for our 
growth. Ninety per cent of our early orders were from old customers who 
ordered early to insure delivery when wanted. 


MASON CITY HATCHERY 


BOX 10 MASON CITY, IOWA 








es oe ee Se 


When you buy your chicks from Reiling you have 30 days in which 
to check them over. Every chick is guaranteed to be genuine pure- 
bred quality and if you ever find a chick that is not pure-bred you 
get another free of charge. Reiling Chicks are from certified stock. 
Hogan tested for egg production. Egg strains 180 to 300 eggs 
per bird. 


THESE LOW PRICES 


Large production enables us to sell -you these better bred chicks 
at these low prices. a 
50 100 500 


S. C. White or Brown Leghorns........................ $5.50 $10.75 $51.50 

Buff Leghorns or Anconas.................. aceeee Sed «=—sd1.25 5 B.OE 

Barred or Buff Rocks, S. C. or R. C. Reds...... 6.50 12.50 61.50 

White or Silver Laced Wyandottes............... 7.00 13.50 66.00 

Buff Orpingtons or White Rocks................. 7.00 13.50 66.00 

We pay the postage and guarantee 100% live delivery. Send 25% 
deposit with the order and the balance ten days before you want 
the chicks shipped. 


Chicks from Bloodtested Flocks 


Guaranteed to Live 

Chicks from such famous strains as Tancred White Leghorns, Holter- 
man and Thompson Barred Rocks, Fishel White Rocks, Martin Regal 
Dorcas White Wyandottes, Tompkins Single Comb Reds, Owens Buff 
Orpingtons. These are the world's greatest egg laying strains. These 
chicks from blood tested flocks in perfect health and guaranteed to 

live 15 days or losses replaced at one-half original cost. 

Send your name now for a free copy of this catalog. 

It tells all about Reiling Chicks and shows the profits 

customers make with them. 


REILING Tat CRIES 


30 DAYS GUARANTEE. 


S MDIHD S.9NI11494 
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DAVENPORT. IOWA 


















E f io Big Vigorous, 
PureBred.FarmRangeChichs 


To Introduce Famous “Money-Maker” Strain 


Remarkable Short-Time Offer! 10 ‘‘Money-Maker” chicks FREE with your 
order for 100 or more chicks, if received within 2 weeks of this issue. 

*“Money-Maker’’ chicks are from pure-bred, farm range, heavy laying matings 
Flocks expertly culled. Quality, vigor, size and egg-yield built up steadily over 
a period of 15 years. 1930 chicks are the best we ever raised. at ll impart vigor 
and size to your flock, increase egg yield. 17 breeds. Reds, Leghorns, 
re oties, Rocks, Anconas, Orpingtons, Brahmas, etc. Eggs and chicks 
BWD treated. Shipped postpaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Expert 
custom hatching 3c per egg. Newest Smith incubators. Double capacity. 
FREE BOOK! How to profit with poultry. New, low prices, 10c and 
up. Free chicks if you answer promptly. frite NOW! 


FRANKLIN HATCHERY 


W. H. OTTO, Mgr. Dept. B-12, Council Bluffs, lowa 
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Now! growth and 
health vitamins 











New and 
Greater Poultry 
Profits Available 


© Poultry Raisers 


i. feed Sargent Starting and Grow- : . 
ing Mash containing Minrol-Protin— Hi-Lactic 
the mineral and protein body builder. Yeast 
Sargent Starting and Growing Mash is now Mi ] 
vitamized with yeast and Cod. Liver Oil for mrol~ 


s ° 
health and Growth Vitamins A, B and D. Protin 
These new vitamin additions to an al- 
ready proven profit-making formula mean INROL-PROTIN supplies the 
all the profits and savings that a completely Haun CERT Maciak ate aéel onclebns 
balanced vitamized and mineralized high in readily available form to insure a 
f d most complete, balanced ration of the 
protein ee can get you. ingredients in Sargent Starting and 
Sargent Vitamized Starting and Growing Mash Growing Mash, which includes the vita- 
means reduced chick loss; rapid, uniform flock min bearers—cod liver oil and yeast 
gains, and earlier broiling or laying age; greater Exhaustive tests demonstrate that Sar- 
total flock weight; and the rugged health and vital- gent Starting and Growing Mash, con 
ity to insure prolonged profitable mating and taining Minrol-Protin, increases health 
laying periods. and vigor, insures more rapid bone, 
That is why most Iowa hatcheries use and rec- Se ee _ So 
ommend Sargent Starting and Growing Mash to ee : 
their customers. They know that you are more 43 
certain of profitable poultry production. That is 
why so many successful poultry raisers use it YOUR 
Start feeding for these profits which Sargent - 
mewly vitamized Starting and Growing Mash, con- weer FEET DEALER 
taining Minrol-Protin, can get you. aR 


At Your Feed Dealers or Write “. ™ WRITE 


SARGENT & COMPANY yp RRS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











IN G’S CHICKS 


250-300 Egg Trapnested Blood Lines 


ILLINOIS STANDARD ACCREDITED—We specialize in best TRAP-NESTED 
STANDARD BRED strains. Matings blood-tested for 7 consecutive years, Mrs, 
Niemeyer used Ling’s Chicks to win $5,000 prize, National Chick Essay Contest. 
Our chicks won grand champion sweepstakes for HIGHEST QUALITY in entire 
American Chick Show, 1929. 100 aye delivery guaranteed also a liberal 7-day 
guarantee to live. Delivery day prote ‘olor catalog FREE 

POSTPAID. PRICES 50 100 
S&S. C. White and Brown Leghorns : 6. $ 
S. C. R. I. Reds, Anconas, Barred Rocks 50 
White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, R. C. R. 
Buff Minorcas : os cee 
S. L. and W. Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, W. Orpingtons 8.50 
Buff Rocks : Serre. li 
White Minorcas 
Light Brahmas 
Jersey Black Giants 


POULTRY 
Assorted Light and Heavy FARMS 
Assorted Heavy 


. Box 585 
Reference: First National Bank of Oneida ONEIDA, ILL. 


For Greater Profits 
Hatchery Chicks 


LING’S 


SNe ates 
NAP SAND AAD IO 
ecoooooocoooo 
coocococooooes 














aT these LOW PRICES 


No ne ed to tie up your money weeks in adv ANLCE Only $1.00 per 
i s your order Salance 7 days before shipment deliv 
licks when you want them, 100 
» cream of high record laying strains 
these chicks from worid famous 
business. The cockerels fatten quickly, and make big 
and sell. Order from ad_or write for FREE CATALOG 
Citizens Mutual Bank. PRICES 100 0 1000 
> ar 4, Rg wn Leghorns $10.00 $! 50 00 3 97.50 
an $ Barres Roe me : 12.00 60.00 5.00 
100 SLY Love } s if. Orps., S Ww. Mi as 12.00 60.00 433 ) oo 


Assorted — ..$9 $45 $90 | Gilbert L, ‘Bei, ‘Box B, Ft. Madison, lowa (Main Office) & Donnelison, _towa 


Speen 





NOW! YOU CAN GET MORE PROFITS 
© With TILL’S Egg-Bred Chicks 


We have carefully culled our flocks each season and specially mated them 
for years for high egg production, size of birds, and vitality We now offer 
A.P. Certified Chicks at reasonable prices. Just one extra egg a year 
profit over the ordinary kind——they will do better and make more 

00 500 

S. C. White Leghorns and Heavy Varieties Mixed One 50 
S. C. R. I. Reds and S. C. Buff es. 4.50 
Barred, White, Buff Rooks 
White and Silver Laced weendetine 
White Minorcas ; 

Light Brahmas 
All Varieties Mixed aS 

Special matings, in limited quantity only, a few 

We will book order for $1.00 per 100, balance C.O.D. if desir 
ship only stron healthy chicks and guarantee 100 alive delivery 
ture free. Shipped on time or money refunded 


TILL’S HATCHERY Box H BELLEVUE, iowa 




















ding—Growing—Laying Houses 

Now in Two Sizes— Use All 4 Seasons 
Warm, dry, sanitary, properly ventilated. 10x 10 and 10 x 20 construc- 
tion, 7 ft. highinfront, 5ft.in back. Finest tongued and grooved 4-in. 
matched lumber throughout,including floor and roof. Wind, storm, 
} rain and weather proof. Sliding window frames with Vio-Ray (better 
than glass), admits health-producing, bone-building Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Shipped in sections. Easily and quickly erected. Write for 
particulars. Also Hog Houses and Hog Feeders—fullinformation free. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 114 E. 2nd St.. Des Moines, Ia. { 








brush pile. The trees around the 
house were trimmed late in the spring 
and the brush piled out in the chicken 
pasture, waiting for it to dry a little 
and for the wind to get in the right di- 
rection so there would be no danger of 
burning the buildings. I noticed what 
a wonderful refuge it was for my little 
chicks and so it was not burned and 
my loss was not nearly so great that 
wear, and since that time I consider a 
big brush pile just as essential as my 
brooder house to successfully raise 
chicks out away from the buildings.— 
Mrs. Nora Streets, Jones County, Iowa. 


Clean Ground From 
Now On 

My brooder house and early hatched 
chicks were moved in a newly seeded 
sweet. clover patch early in the spring 
of 1929, where chickens never were be- 
fore. A newly set out’ orchard was on 
one side and corn fields on all other 
sides, which gave an abundance of 
shade. Of the 220 White Rock chick- 
ens hatched on March 20, I raised 217. 
One hundred and nine broilers were 
sold at the’ age of from ten to fourteen 
weeks, and 101 pullets and seven cock- 
erels were left. The pullets were lay- 
ing at six months of age, a few at five 
and a half months. The mash was cut 
down and more grain fed to keep them 
from producing heavy until put in the 
laying house in the fall. 

These pullets are the nicest bunch 
I ever raised, they are very large and 
up to this time there has been no sick- 
ness among them. Out of 101 only 








CLEAN GROUND EXPERIENCE 
In this issue we are running some 
of the letters received in answer 
to our request for reports on expe- 
rience in raising or trying to raise 
chicks on clean ground. More let- 
ters will follow during the next 
few weeks. 














nine were culled out for being rather 
small. Of this bunch six were used 
for the home table and I purposely ex- 
amined them for worms, but I found 
only a very few pin worms. By hav- 
ing them away from all buildings and 
stock, I think there are less flies and 
not so much trouble from tape worms. 
This was my first trial on clean 
ground and I am so well pleased with 
the results that I could not be induced 
to bring my chicks back to the old 
yvards again. It was a little more 
work, carrying the feed and water, 
but the results more than repaid us 
for our efforts. We kept the chickens 
near the house in a brooder house on 
skids the first six weeks so as to be 
convenient. They were not allowed 
out of the brooder house until it was 
moved on clean ground. It seemed so 
good not to have them in the flower 
beds and around the house as they 
used to be when they were raised 
right here.—Mrs. M. C. Uhl, Woodbury 
County, Iowa. 


Clean Ground? No! 

I have long been wanting to write 
and tell my experience with raising 
chicks on clean ground and this 
week's paper brought my opportunity. 
I raise my chickens with the mother 
the Lord gave them and to date man 
with all his brains has not. matched 
her in raising and keeping up their 
Vitality. 

One year cholera broke out and 
killed them by the eights, tens and 
twelves. I had the veterinarian come 
and vaccinate and he told me I could 
not raise chickens on this ground. I 
took the coops and chicks sixty rods 
from the house in a clean field. They 
grew fine, no disease and _ bright, 
strong and healthy. The labor was in- 
creased many times. I could not put 
out self-feeders for cattle were in the 
‘same field but no hogs. The chicks 
and hens ranged over a twenty-five- 
acre grass field and a twenty-acre corn 
field. All went well till my second 








Save More Chick 


WITH THIS DOUBLE 
PURPOSE 


EVERY little 
chick you 
lose cuts down 
your poultry 
profits. You 
can save up to 
100 
of your chic in 
Economy 
giving } 
broilers early this summer 
and heavy laying pullets 
iter. eaviest and 
tightest construction in 
house, Perfect ventilation 
—_~- building dry without 
drafts. Top-tipping Cel-o-glass 
windows let in vitamizing, dis- 
infeeting rays of sun. Windows let 
in all of the sunlight all day 
BROODS 1,000 CHICKS SAFELY 
-No sharp corners, automatically con- 
trolled brooder stove—scientifically designed 
hover—chick saving features throughout prot 
chicks from sudden change in temperatur 
cold, wet weather. Eas y to keep sanitary and 
tend chicks. Six feet high. at eaves; nine fee: 
ventilator. Mounted on skids. Easily moved 
clean ground. Also 500 chick size at low price 
Year ‘round house; easily made into dry 
draft-free winter ing house. Get full par- 
ticulars on this poultry profit-making house 
Save money. Mail letter today. Get started 
making Economy profits. 
Write for complete information, now 
— HOUSING CO. 
Dept. 11 Onawa, towa 





Palmers Iowa 


Accredited Chix 


Book your order now for Palmer’s Iow 
credited Chicks Immediate or future de 


Chicks from purebred flocks, specially supe 
by poultry experts for big egg-production 
and livability tapidly mature into fine 
year round layers of big : P 
order now! 
PRICES 
Per 100 Per 200 Per 500 
. White hagheene “a3: 00 $21.50 $52 50 
1.00 21.50 g 
42:00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
Rocks ‘ - 14.00 1 
. Wyandottes .......... 14.00 
Buff Orpingtons ... 15.00 
White Orpingtons ie | 


Heavy Assorted 1 0 
$1 Per 100 Books Your Order 
Send in your reservation now. 100 per 
Arrival Guaranteed. Only $1 per 
will book your order Or we 
D. if you prefer. 


PALMER’S HATCHERY 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 
(Formerly King Chick Hatchery 


Mapleside Big Barron 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


Bred for LARGER siz 
= LARGER eggs since 
1919 5 Ib. big 
lopped comb ty 

acres devoted to thi 
variety 

breed 

free 

conditions 

lisease resisting. 


Chick Prices 


$15 per 100, $72.50 per 500, $140 per 1000 
100% live detiver eearentens. Hatohing eg 
$8. 00 per 100. Two-color illustra 


Mapleside Leghorn Farm 
Route 1-E Tremont, [il. 


NICHOL ‘BOOK 


. Our flocks 
full eed for years by « xper 
ly mated EIGHTEEN BEST 
DAYING BREEDS made better 
E proper culling, feeding, ete. 


‘any customers report pulle 3 
is lay- 
hol’s 





zs rts 


Sree wr 














laying in four months, bir¢ 
ing = to = eggs, Pictures a Nie 
busy poultry fa and thatehery I: FREE ies st 


ry, brofte raw We eae yah tS. EGGS, 


brings this valuable 








Breeder and importer of world’s record blood = 
specialized in breeding this strain of hea -laxer 
All rigidly culled and mated for vigor, size, type A 
bird, and laying ability. Customers report Ui 1, 
success. Quality chicks priced reasonable or Pace 
hatched pullets for sale, some laying. Prices * 1 Sty N 
MRS. MARY GINN INDI ANOL ~ 2 ‘ 


















































































































































































OWEFOSH 


Not just chicks that live — but heal- 
thy, vigorous, sturdy chicks that 
develop quickly are the kind that 
increase your poultry profits. 
> a ISENBERRY QUALITY Startin 
ood with Buttermilk is a scientifical- 

ly balanced food that contains every 
essential element of life and health. 
Its 212% content of Genuine Norwe- 
gian Cod Liver Meal—more than in 
any other chick feed—builds strong, 
husky bodies—guards against disease 
—and produces greater vitality. 
Once you use this vitalized food, 
you'll know why we say it’s the best 
poultry insurance you can buy. Or- 
der a sack today! 

Bulletin on care and feeding 

of chicks packed in every sack. 
QUISENBERRY FEED MFG. CO. 


Gustave Schmierer, President 
KANSAS CITY, MO. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CAPPER 
SHIPS 
C.0.D. 


Don't tie-up your money 
Simply place your order 

and pay the postman on 
100% live arrival guaran- 
Nothing down. 











ir chicks, 
Book your order now. 


ice Strains at Low Prices 











100 500 1000 

White, Brown Leghorns. ...$11.00 $53.75 $105 

oar” ot, See ee 11.900 63.75 106 

uff Leghorns, Anconas. 11.50 656.25 110 

. C. Reds, Black Minorcas.. 13.00 63.75 126 

rred, White Rocks...... 13.00 63.75 126 

Buft Orpingtons 14.00 68.75 135 

W. Wyandottes, W. Minorcas 15.00 73.75 1465 
Licht assorted, $9 hundred straight. 

White Pekin ducklings, 26c each. 
mn are not merely a hatchery, but operate our 














improvement farm, to help you make 


, ey. Send in your order now! 
CAPPER HATCHERIES ELGIN, 
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| Wol' Biggest Value In Oil Brooders” 


» You have tried others; Now try the SILENT 
10UX. New, different and better. Burns any 
kind of oil, Positively safe, cannot blow out. No 
ashes. Nosmoke, No fumes. Grow bigger , better 
Ee stronger chicks. Capacity 1 to chicks. 

»st economical oil brooder stove on the market. 
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Supst-pensitive AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL. 


Constant pressure oil valve 
insures even flow of oil. 18 feet flue 
travel. Write for free trial offer. 














SILENT Sioux Oi Burner 


Oven w 
70 BREEDS and turkeys. Prd bred bred 
nerey permere rai raised Las — 3 


low prices, enh st piann, 3th 
Val athe new n tages neat 
mR, cei e re Bor 804 Mankato, Mina, 


FOY’S Big Book, in Colors 

Complete guide to successful 

Poultry a Squab__ Raising. 

Low prices on CHICKS, Breed- 

Wiite fede = PIGEONS. 
y 

—e For, Box 82, Giinton, lowa 


Wi hen 
Mention 
















































































writing advertisers, 
this paper. 


please 
































coop was ready to sell. The children 
went down to open the coop and came 
running back, “Mamma, your chickens 
are all dead!” I went down and there 
they lay with their throats cut. My 
husband went down to the corn field 
to make a break for silo filling and 
came on a mink but he didn’t catch 
him. The third coop of chickens dis- 
appeared a few at a time. I don't 
know where they went. When the 
young ones were ready we sold them 
till only the pullets were left. It was 
corn picking time and I told my hus- 
band I had run after those chickens 
long enough and I wanted them 
brought in. I got.a man’s yes and the 
chickens stayed there till one morning 
the kiddies came running back again. 
“A whole coop full of chickens are 
dead!’ I gathered up thirty-three nice 
purebred White Rock pullets. Their 
throats had been cut. Then the mink 
was killed under the coop and the 
rest brought in. Did it pay? 

And the irony of the whole business 
was, an old hen hatched eight chick- 
ens in the garden in July or August 
and brought them into these so-called 
germ-filled yards. I neither watered, 
fed nor sheltered them and she raised 


them all. The next year I raised my 
chickens on semi-clean ground closer 
to the house. They did fairly well. 


The next year I took the chickens to 
what. we thought was an ideal place, 
water, shade and clean ground. I 
took down three coops but I don’t re- 
member the number in any but the 
first, which had sixty-seven chicks in 
it. They were early and well started, 
but where they went, I don’t know yet. 
We shut them in each night. and I car- 


ried feed and water to them three 
times aday. It nearly killed me and in 
the fall my whole chicken crop num- 


bered sixty-seven. I had sold 
and fried very few. Did it pay? 

This year I said they were going to 
be raised just as close to the house as 
I could get them and they were. And 
tho they are wormy, my losses in both 
chicks and half grown birds were very 
light. I’ve sold a lot of cockerels on 
the market and have a nice bunch of 
pullets for this spring and was able to 
sell my old hens last fall, something 
I was not able to do and have by the 
clean ground method. You may say it 
was not the fault of the clean ground, 
which is true, but. there are things in 


none 


the clean ground method that can 
make your profits smaller than the 
germs and worms, not to mention the 


extra steps which your strength is not 
enough to take.—Mrs. H. M. Fiser, 


Iowa County, Iowa. 


Don’t Use Ground Two 
Years 

I moved my brooder house to a new 
location in 1928. In April I hatched 
600 chicks and raised 450 of them. 
They were all dandy chickens. The 
next year I hatched the same number 
of chicks and placed them on the same 
ground. I raised only seventy-five and 
they were not healthy enough to mar- 
ket. Three hundred and seventy-five 
more chickens from 600 shows that 
clean ground pays and besides the 
chickens the first year caused me less 
trouble and worry than the 
year chicks.—Mrs. C. A. Wymore, 
Montgomery County, Iowa. 


second 


Mating Questions Answered 


How soon after mating may we de- 
pend on the eggs to be fertile? If we 
change male birds in our breeding 
pens, how soon can we begin to save 
eggs with certainty that they are fer- 
tilized by the second male bird? How 
long after a male bird is removed will 
the eggs be fertile? These are ques- 
tions that are asked us each spring, 
and we have not been able to answer 
them positively. 

D. C. Warren and L. Kilpatrick, of 
the Kansas Agricultural College, have 
collected all the reports of experi- 
mental work in fertilization in chick- 
ens, and supplemented them by a large 
amount of test work by themselves. It 








The use of A & L solet ’ 
i treated with creosote oil, for ail Sous build- 


ings—stables, barns, corn cribs, fences, etc. 
—is lifetime economy. 

' Creosoted lumber resists decay and re- 

| quires no painting. 

| AveR & Lor» Tia Go 
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WT NOW, SER Li ¢ CHIX 


watt Our Can't-Be-Beat JUBILEE PRICES 












ou want them! The LARGEST a K PLANT WEST OF THE 
pt eclebrates b by offeri ou best quality, best py +r sored — Lindstrom Chicks are aa 
anteed m: ~? leasa od in our eerie Only finest breeding makes this arantee 
possible. Our chicks are rich in the bi of the foremost egg laying contest winning 
/ Strains — records to 331 eggs Byooew. Side by side tests by our customers prove re ow chicks 
more gocinbic. ene rs’ lett ep Apel ae in our CATALOG. W our 
copy of our FREE JUBILEE CATAL direct from this ad. We ship c. . Oo. at 
per 100 order. 10. live delivery of strong, y, healing chicks guaranteed. 
LOOK AT OUR JUBILEE PRICES 50 wo 
Wh, Leghorns, Br. Leghorns $6.00 sy 00 
by eorne. ‘Anconas 6.50 
ds, Barred Rocks. 7.00 
BF Minorca: . Wh. Rocks, Bf. Rocks, Wh. Wyand. Bf. Grps 
a a. -L Wyand. , Wh. Orps., R.1. 
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hites, Wh. Minoreas 8.00 
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Roy Au tings slightly higher. 
Reference: Clinton National Bank, Clinton, Mo. 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM Box 505 CLINTON, MO. 








ZIEMER’S TESTED QUALITY CHICKS 
Our hardy, Quality BABY CHICKS are from healthy, tested, heavy egg producing parent stock 
that has been culled and selected for years by the laybone method, also to Standard of Perfection 
Guaranteed 100 per cent live delivery. These are hardy, healthy, full-of-pep, hatched right chicks, 
that live and grow quickly to maturity. Our free catalog tells all about feeding, care, culling, ete. 
Send for it or order direct from this advertisement. 29 years with America’s finest, most profitable, 
pure-bred poultry. 10,000 prizes. Prompt delivery. If you want strictly selected, sturdy, pure-bred 
chicks send your order to the reliable Ziemer Hatchery. You may deduct 50c per hundred chicks 
from price on orders placed before March Ist. 50 00 500 
Cc. White, | Srowe. Buff Leghorns, Gaconts 300 00 209 er $6.00 $11.00 $21.50 $54.00 
Barred and White Rocks, R. 1. Reds, Black Minorcas ‘50 13.50 26.50 66.00 
Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, W. and S. L. Wryandottes W. Minorcas 7.50 14.00 27.50 67.50 
w. ee en ant Col. Ss cupeneeey W. Langshans, Buff Minorcas, Brahmas oe 16.00 31.50 77.50 
NON OT SE ino dn 0 ks nkts cern ech ewan deenbs ae ¢ 4.50 9.00 17.50 42.60 
Hatchery located 10 miles north of Iowa-Minnesota line 
A. A. ZIEMER’S HATCHERY POULTRY FARM BOX 9 AUSTIN, MINN. 











CHICKS of 200 


ovemee, 5 Betette Sonics 
NAME 


EGG 


PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 
pet , Chicks 











Mester Bred Streia 
We breed 1 for laying White, me. hart Leghorns ... 0.00 3.00 $16.00 
capacity 200 eggs Anconas, Barred Rocks . 00 14.00 17.00 
and up yearly. State Wh. Rocks, Reds, Wh. Wyandottes.... 12.00 15.00 18.00 
Accredited. 100% S: L. Wyandottes, oul? Seem. ao poms 15.00 18.00 
live delivery. Cata- White Minoreas.. = Fee 15.00 3.00 
ree. Light Brahmas . 0 18.00 21.00 
Per 100; Heavy Assorted $10: Assorted ali Breeds $8. Order from. oe write for catalog. Special prices on large orders. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, ox 32 COLUMBIA, MO. 








WHY A 2-ROOM BROODER HOUSE— 





Learn why poultrymen are making more profits from using the 
new type 2-room house in brooding chicks. Get. this practical infor. 
mation before you buy a house. The new ‘“‘Des Moines’’ 2-room house 
now the greatest yalne on the market; pays for itself the first year. 
Free ill lustrated descriptive folder and prices on request. Stop los 
ing chicks, mature them lots faster, at lower cost. See your dealer or 


write for literature today. 


THE HARGROVE Co. 
404 N. Y. Ave. 


(DBD. M. Silo & . Co.) 
Des Moines, 





















blood line b, gy strain. “The World's Grates. —— 
—_— cent discount on early orders. and 
PAND FARM, Box W, MT. VERNON lok we 


| Certified Chicks 


You can do the same with our 300 egg 
Low prices. These are not “HATCHERY 
Poultry Guide free. Leghorn breeders 23 













~<)at Low Costs 4).,h,, 8 
| : flocks closely culled for years by licensed 
6, 000 from 1000 Leghorn Land Chix poaiey oocaes bet ey on 
g egg production. Postpaid 100 500 
y \, gS. Serer err re 11.00 5 
ie wae ies, Sutton, Cornsvilie, Sows, made | Buff Leghorns and Heavy Mixed. 12.00 


S. C. Reds, White and Barred Rocks 13.00 
Buff Orpingtons and Wh. 
Light Brahmas 
Ww ae Minorcas 


Lux Prosperity Leghorns. Pure Tancred Strain. 
forld’s Greatest Layers. 


W yandoties 14.00 
16.00 





Trap-nested, pedigre ped stock insures bigger profits. Light Assorted 15.00 
Contest winners. Commercial layers. Our hen No. Ww hite P no Ducklings. ..... "" 9800 13 
202 laid 75 consecutive days in Tinois contest. 1 “100 cents less 


more if order Te: 3s than 100. 50 
If you want to make more money from your poultry Ic o . 


or 100 if called for at hatchery. $1.00 per 100 
fae ne Leghorn Land chix. Send for free catalog Gale your onder, balance 10 days before delivery, 
today. Special early order discount or ©.0.D. 100% alive delivery guaranteed. 
LEGHORN LAND, R. 1, HOPKINTON, IOWA 


Scheckel’s Hatchery, Springbrook, lewa 
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HATCHERIES. 


Standard Accredited Chicks 
Blood Tested—Guaranteed 


—Main Plant— 




















BOX 


E, WORTHINGTON, MINN. 











WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, 


March 1, 1920 





Poultry Yard 


or Oxample 


OU like a nice, clean poultry yard, don’t 
you? One that makes it a pleasure to 
care for your flocks? And you like to have 
big. husky chicks running about, too, don’t 
— . . « the kind that rapidly mature into 
ealthy, heavy meat birds and unusual layers? 
Then you'll want this new and better Tip- 
Top Brooder house, because it is easier to 
clean, move about, and care for chicks, and 
builds up the vitality of yeur flocks. It gives 
more light and fresh air with its 13 big win- 
dows, but there are no drafts. It stops chill- 
ing. crowding, disease, and stunted growth. 
Sides and roof built of finest materials... 
floor of special construction 2x4 No. 1 Fir 
Dimension with one layer of insulation board 
and tongue-and-groove flooring with water- 
proof paper between. Two sizes, sectional, 
easy to erect and lasts a lifetime! For use 
with any kind of stove. Send now for catalog. 


Stop Farrowing Losses 


Now you can 
earlier without 
loas. Tip-Top 6-sow 
house prohibits all 

ew fireproof interior 
protects every pic Stops 
chilling and overheating 
Removable pen partiti 
Built on skids. Easy to 
enter, clea 


heated 
trafts. 


care for sows 

and move about. Windows 

in every pen. Perfect ventilation, fewer sections 
more floor space per dollar, Send for PREE catalog. 


New 1930 Catalog is ready. 


Free Send for it now. It’s free. 


Tip-Top Manufacturing Co., Dept, W (0-3) 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Please send me your new Free Catalog. I am 


+ interested in Farrowing House 
Brooder House 

Name 

Address 











Highest Yield towa 
in succession. 


HI-BRED CORN Co, 


Vield Test 5 years 
Stiff? stalked. 


GRIMES, IOWA 





Most substantial houses made. 
Complete line. Exclusive fea- 
tures. ect ventilation, no 
sweating. Easy to heat. Satis- 
UARANTEED, 
rices for early orders. en 
nt terms, Write today 
THE THOMAS 6 ‘ARMSTRONG COMPART 
oert. 25 LONDON, OHIO 





we euahaanen our LE G SiX WEEKS : 
- We rantee our oh tive or will re- 
jossea in accordance w muine a 
ct Yoo eliv 
angwhere in the U.S. Write for fut! detaite-- ee 
and amazing guarantee ever made. Famous ¢ enamel etrains 
with records to esse yeerty. Calhoun stock ¢ bred to lay and 
@vesiay. Pure br big type, State accredited pam gg Ask about 
ning urchase Plan--$1 per 100 books order Soe, ome 
. Writo tor eye-opening catalog now. It's €. 
GaLtioun’ S POULTRY FARMS,Box 103, Montrose, Mo, 








Have pleased customers for 

Rocks and Reds, 314-100; 

Wran. and Orp. $15-100; 

Orders filled pone or money refunded 


2803 1st Ave. Plone 1688 © Rapids, towa 





Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 
From well mated pens. Cosh and Bradley strains, 
$1.00 per 15 or $5 per 100 
J. L. REECE NEW PROVIDENCE, IOWA 








appears that they have rather defi- 
nitely covered the questions involved 
in fertilization and mating. 

Their own tests and others prove 
that when males are removed from a 
breeding flock or pen, and the hens 
left unmated, most of the eggs laid for 
twelve to fourteen days will be fertile. 
After twelve or fourteen days, there is 
a rapid decline in fertility, altho cases 
have been reported of fertile eggs be- 
ing laid as long as a month after mat- 
ing ceased. 

Many have assumed from this fact 
that when one male was replaced by 
another, a period of two weeks must 
elapse before a reasonable degree of 
dependability could be placed upon the 
eggs being fertilized by the last male 
bird. This is not so. 

The proof of this is rot difficult to 
obtain by the use of males that give 
chicks of different color. In testing 
this, a White Leghorn and a Jersey 
Black Giant male were alternated for 
twenty-day periods with Jersey Black 
Giant females. Several chicks were 
obtaimed from the.replacing male the 
third day after the exchange. There 
was, however, considerable variation 
in the length of the period before the 
eggs all bore embryos fertilized by the 
new male. This is dud to the fact that 
all do not mate immediately, and to 
failure on the part ‘of females to pro- 
duce regularly during the first few 
days after the new mating. Nearly all 
of the eggs laid after the first five 
days following the new mating are 
fertilized by the new male. After the 
new male’s offspring appear, whether 
it be three days or four or more days 
after mating, rarely does one from the 
previous mating appear. So can 
save eggs from a changed mating a 
week after the change in males with 
a practical certainty that nearly all 
will be the ene of the new male. 
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Infertile Eggs for Feed 
Potential poise may lurk in the 
egg which, having failed to make a 
chick, is used to grow a chick as part 
of the feeding ration. are re- 
ported of infection of flocks with bac- 
illary white diarrhea, and also of in- 
creases in reactors to the B. W. D. 
after feeding infertile eggs that 
not boiled long enough to be 
safe. Some germs are resistant to 
heat. Part boiling don’t kill them. 
For safety’s don’t fail to boil in- 
fertiles hard for at least five min- 
utes after the boiling includes all the 
eggs in the pan. 

A serious infection in rabbits is also 
reported from the feeding of half- 
boiled eges.—H. W. A. 
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Starting in Turkeys 

It hurts the amateur in 
keys to pay much more for his tom 
than for his hens. The -specialist con- 
siders the increased influence the tom 
has on the young stock over the hens 
and pays the price of a good male. 
The male in the poultry yard is said 
to be worth ten times the price of the 
females. 

“My neighbors all 
am just starting. I would rather buy 
near home and save express charges 
and get turkeys acclimated to our cli- 
mate. How can I tell which has the 
best turkeys?” an inquirer wrote. 

On general principles it is not a 
good plan to buy turkeys ‘that are to 
be given range from adjacent neigh- 
bors. They are too apt to go back to 
their first owner. Aside from that, get 
your breeding birds from the grower 
who had good luck with turkeys last 
year. Low vitality eggs will hatch 
low vitality poults that can not live 
with the best of care. The most that 
ean be hoped for is that they can be 
tended along to market age to be sold 
as United States culls. If a breeder 
has not done well with his turkeys, 
don’t buy from him unless his alibi 
is flood or fire. 

One mating will fertilize a clutch of 
turkey eggs. Rather than buy a tom 
of medium quality, it is better to get 
the use of a good tom from a neigh- 


growing tur- 


have ‘turkeys; I 


bor. Partnerships in toms are usually 
not satisfactory so far as joint owner- 
ship goes, but one good tom can serve 
more than his unit of hens unless he 
is greatly overmated. 

Inbreeding is bad for turkeys, but 
line breeding is practiced without. in- 
jury when distantly related birds with 
the same blood lines are mated. When 
one finds a reliable turkey grower 
who sells good stock, it is well to buy 
successive males from him rather than 
to get a male here one year and anoth- 
er there. If a -mating bas produced 
birds of marked quality, it should not 
be broken up for an uncertain mating. 
—H. W. A. : 


Studies Battery Brooding 


Poultry experts at the New Jersey 
experiment station are so impressed 
by the possibilities of battery brooding 
of chieks that they are making a major 
experiment station project of this sub- 
ject. At-the present time, the project 
is planned to inelude study of five 
problems in connection with the use of 
battery brooders. These are: (a) The 
amount of lighting, in hours, for best 
results; (b) intensity of lighting for 
satisfactory results; (c) best rations 
for battery chicks; (d) benefits of 
ultra-violet rays on battery chicks; 
(e) the cause or causes of poor feath- 
ering. 

At present, this station is using a 
twelve-hour per day schedule in bat- 
tery chick raising: “The battery brood- 
er is so located that it has to be light- 
ed artificially practically the entire 
day. The brooders are dimly lighted. 
The chicks being fed an all-mash 
ration made of the following (by 
weight): 50 per cent ground yellow 
corn, 10 per cent wheat bran, 10 
cent middlings, 10 per cent pinhead 
oats, 5 per cent meat scrap, 5 per cent 
fish meal, 5 per cent dried buttermilk, 
3 per cent limestone flour, 1 per cent 
cod liver oil, 1 per cent iodized salt. 

While not many of our readers will 
be directly interested in battery brood- 
ing, those raising early chicks can well 
consider adapting some of the prac- 
tices. Dimly lighting all or part of 
the brooder house, so that the chicks 
can find feed and drink during a 
twelve-hour day or thereabouts, is one 
item to consider. Feeding a very ¢care- 
fully compounded ration, whether fac- 
tory or home mixed, is essential to 
chicks raised on wire floored battery 
brooders, away from direct sunlight; 
but such a ration is practically as es- 
sential when cloudy, rainy or cold 
weather makes close confinement nec- 
essary with early chicks raised in a 
brooder house.—Jay Whitson. 
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Seed Laws and Weed 
Control 


To the Editor: In your Voice of the 
Farm department of the January 4 is- 
sue, a Warren county, Iowa, reader 
makes some timely remarks on 
the weed problem. He pointed out 
that we need more interest in the mat- 
ter of weed control. 

We are told by experiment station 
men that. the main purpose of culti- 
vation is to eradicate weeds. The cost 
of weeds due to their use of soil moist- 
ure and fertility, their crowding, shad- 
ing, and smothering crops and in low- 
ering the value of seed crops is enor- 
mous. And weeds are continually get- 
ting more numerous and more serious. 
New kinds are continually appearing 
to harass the farmer and add to his 
troubles. Some of these are from the 
old world and once established are 
most difficult to eradicate. 

The bindweed, also known as the 
small flowered morning glory or creep- 
ing jenny, is perhaps the most serious 
weed pest donated to us by the old 
world. So serious is this weed that 
some loan companies refuse to con- 
sider loans on badly infested farms. 
It is known to cut land values from 
one-third to one-half once it gets well 
established on a farm. 

Many farmers assume that because 
they have a state seed law that they 
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Cultivate With 





Thousands of these machines are in 
service wherever thorough culti- 
vation and quack grass eradication 
is required. For 16 years these 
KOVAR DIGGERS have been do- 
ing a very good job of cultivation 





and quack grass eradication. 
FLEXIBLE FRAME 


made possible with patented 
KOVAR features and specially de- 
signed teeth which find and keep the 
proper depth at all times—enable a 
soil and seed bed preparation that 
cannot be equalled. 

The KOVAR DIGGER can be had 
in skid or wheel type in any number 
of sections to fit any work or power. 


KOVARIZE instead of HAR- 
ROWING and DISCING 
You can’t afford to farm without a 
KOVAR DIGGER. The proven 
machines are guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Get one for your 
spring cultivating and summer 

fallowing. 
JOS. J. KOVAR CO. 
Owatonna, 83 Minn. 
COUPON 





Please send me full information and 
prices. 
OSkid Type 
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2 Wheel Type 
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SC ST AREER ees eesaseeen 


The needles puncture 
the skin outlining 
the letters and num- 
bers on the wing web 
of the chicken after 
which a special sten- 
cil ink is rubbed in- 
to the wing tissues 
leaving a permanent 
mark that cannot be 
removed. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer Registered 
POULTRY MARKER 


ILL mark your birds with an in- 
WV dividual number. This will enable 

you to identify your chickens and 
protect you against theft. If you have 
no marker send for one today. It is dif 
ficult for a thief to sell marked —— 
with ink for 100 birds, $2.( 
ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 

Send all orders to 


SERVICE BUREAU DEPARTMENT 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


| S MOINES, IOWA i 
Order Buff Chicks 


From a Hatchery That gg in High Class 
' Buff Chicks That n Color and 
\ True ay Breed. < 
You cannot ayplicnte our quality of Buff chicks 
for less money e have shipped into mat 
and have many _ satisfied customers 
Minorcas, Buff Leghorns Buff Rocks, Butt i 
dottes and Buff Orpingtons. Better order early. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
YAN DE WAA HATCHERY 
BOX 365 ORANGE CITY 
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SAFETY FIRST 

Do your buying from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iow4 
Momestead. If you do not find U 
our paper the articles you want (to 
buy now, just let us know what you 

want and we will be glad to give 
you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase 
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are protected aeaer buckhorn, Can- 
ada thistle, dodder and other serious 
weed pests. This is far from being 
the case. A recent study of seed law 
enforcement by the seed council of 
North America brought out the fact 
that altho forty-six states have seed 
laws, only five of them enforce their 
seed laws reasonably well, sixteen of 
them in part, twenty-two not at all, 
and three at the time of the study had 
laws so new that they were not yet in 
operation. 

This would indicate that many farm- 
are misled into thinking that they 
are protected by their law when in 
reality they are not. A law which is 
not enforced may be worse than no 
law at all. If there was no seed law, 
buyers would be on their guard and 
would have the seed which they ex- 
pect to sow, carefully tested for purity 
apd germination. 

Another difficulty in seed law en- 
forcement is the lack of uniformity in 
seed laws as to noxious weeds. What 
jis a noxious weed? Some states list 
as few as three as noxious while oth- 
ers list aS many as nineteen among 
the noxious weeds. A weed may be 
listed as noxious and be guarded 
against in one state while in perhaps 
apn adjoining state it may not even be 
mentioned in the seed law. 

The matter of serious weed pests 
was recently being discussed with a 
man who had spent some time in Eu- 
rope. He pointed out that one of the 
surprises of his trip was the serious- 
ness of the weed problem in that area 
in spite of the intensive type of agri- 
culture carried on and the great amount 
of labor available for field work. 
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As the United States grows older we 
can expect new weed pests to appear 
from time to time which will add to 
cost and burden of crop production. 
We need to develop an appreciation 
for the value of good, clean, weed-free 
seed. Too little attention is paid to 
weeds and their identification both in 
plant and seed form. We should be 
able to guard against bad weeds by 
recognizing them early and by erad- 
icating them before they are well es- 
tablished should they by accident get 
past the guard when we buy seed. 

Most states have seed laboratories 
in charge of experts in seed identifica- 
tion. Most of these laboratories will 
make free tests for purity and ger- 
mination or at least a very small 
charge is made. Buying seed early 
enough and subject to test to allow a 





sample to be submitted to a seed lab- 
oratory is playing safe against the 
weed problem. Otherwise a real pest 
may be introduced that will cause 
trouble and expense for several years 
to come.—P. H. Stewart, College of 
Agriculture, University of Nebraska. 


Storage Holdings of Dairy 
Products 


According to official figures there 
were 35,482,000 more pounds of butter 
in storage on February 1, 1930, than 
on the corresponding date the year 
before and 29,000,000 pounds over the 
five-year average for that date. In 
other words, on February 1 this year 
the total amount of butter in storage 
was 60,229,000 pounds, as compared 
with 24,747,000 pounds on the corre- 
sponding date the year before. 

Storage holdings of American cheese 
on February 1 were 53,675,000 pounds, 
compared to 57,764,000 on the same 
date last year and a five-year average 
of 47,495,000 pounds. The holdings of 
eggs on February 1 amounted to 135,- 
000 cases, as compared with 248,000 
cases on the corresponding date the 
year before and 237,000 cases, the five- 
year average. 





Seed Corn Report 


To the Editor: I have just complet- 
ed testing several bushels of seed corn 
which was picked at various times 
during the fall, also 100 ears of care- 
fully selected corn from the crib. I 
used the “rag doll’ method. 

Perhaps you would be interested in 
the results of the test. The percent- 
age is figured by counting all dead 
kernels and weak germinating kernels 
as bad. You will notice that the No- 
vember freeze damaged the Black 
corn considerably more than the 
smooth variety of Reid Yellow Dent; 
however, our latter strain is not pure. 

The results: 

Picked and hung in 
Black 98 per cent. 

*Selected during 
Black 91 per cent. 

*Selected during 
80 per cent. 

*Selected during late 
Smooth Reid 94 per cent. 

Selected from crib in January, Black 
69 per cent.—R. M. L., Dallas County, 
Iowa. 

(Those marked * were stored high 
in house basement.) 


September, 
early husking, 


late husking, Black 
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TURKEY BULLETINS 
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lletin, “Turkey Raising,” 
coln, Nebraska: 





on “Turkey Raising,” Agricultural Experiment Station, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 
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Farmers who consider raising turkeys should carefully study the 
‘to-date methods discussed in turkey bulletins now available. 
these free bulletins for the corn belt are as follows, and should be sent 
I Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1409, “Turkey Raising,” 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Nebraska 
t Poultry Department, 
Minnesota bulletin on “Turkey Raising,” 
nhient, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota; North Dakota bulletin 
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University Farm, Lin- 
Poultry Depart- 



























Just 6 Weeks 
Needed to Get 
These Chicks to 
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STARTING-GROWING MASH 


the 2; Ib. Stage 


OP mame now to bring your chicks to the paying stage in a 


much shorter period of time this year. It can be done if 
you feed Pro-Lac Buttermilk Starting-Growing Mash. Hun- 
dreds of progressive poultry raisers fed this mash last year and 
got broilers and fries that weighed from 114 to 22 pounds in 
six weeks’ time. It brings your chicks to the paying stage in a 
shorter period of time. 

Pro-Lac will do for you what it has for these poultry raisers. 
It will cut many days off the “boarding period” of your chicks. 
This feed contains all the necessary ingredients, including 

‘ minerals, yeast and cod-liver oil in the correct proportions. 
There are no worthless fillers used to make bulk. 

Get Pro-Lac, the original buttermilk feed, from your local 
dealer. If you haven’t his name, write to us and we will furnish 
it to you. 


-PRO-LAG MILLING CO., Des Moines, lowa 

































Mrs. Windus, well known 
Iowa poultry lady, from a 
flock of 240 Buff Orpington 
hens in 1929 made a gross 
income of $1,306.72 in eggs, 
market birds and stock. 





just as_soon as you start to raise Prof. King’s 
Triple Value ¢ “hicks. 
turity, get year,’round egg production, and have 
bigger, 
$1,306.72 last year, Clark Weeber reports a profit 
of $1,061.40. 
ling quality and backed by Prof. King’s 15 years be made in these fowls. Best 
better breeding and hatching. 
from this advertisement. 










240 Hens Made Mrs. Windus 
$1,306.72 in 1929 


You'll make more Mammoth Ducklings and 
Turkey Peults 

Send now for complete infor- 

mation on Prof. King’s Pekin 

Ducklings and Mammoth Bronze 

Turkey Poults. Big Profits can 


money with your poultry 


You'll raise more to ma- 


finer meat birds. Mrs. Windus made 


All flocks A. P. A. Certified of ster- 


Order now! Direct »reeds. Reasonable prices. A post- 
Immediate shipments, card brings FREE Literature. 


MONEY SAVING PRICES! 


White Raaheene écéedatert 
Buff 


Ss. C. Reds, White a ee a re ae 
Buff and White Seotuahens, White Wiyandoties, . ©. Reds... 
White Minorcas .. 

Assorted heavy breeds 
Assorted light and heavy b 
Mammoth 


















hite Pekin Ducklings ..... 
Also write for prices on Silver Laced Wyandottes, ‘Light 
jants, and Dowble Certified Pedigreed Mating 
raat 1orns, S. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes. 

FREE! With every order of chicks we 
+t. on Poultry Raising. Mo 
its ever printed. 1930 catalog 








Brahmas, Black 
in White Leghorns, Buff 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks and 







send you er lutely PRED our 
st complete e to re¢ guide to 


and lit wratane FRE E. 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 


Prof. Irving King, Prop. Box W.H. Iowa City, lowa 
Hoover Hiway Hatchery, West Branch, lowa 




































SUPER Top the world for health, size and pure breeding in 22 best laying and paying 
QUALITY bc mae Order direct at these prices. Send $1.00 per 100 deposit. Chicks 
. Era hippe o 
CHICKS Standard Quality Chicks. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 100 500 
$3 to $4 per 100 fox ree | All pe ry gy Seabe ttt fers ereecteceescceses + 50 62-38 
; eary ssor tec d NET ioe ano 4 60a olcnewaes deeae . 
. _—— jard S. C. White Leghorns, S. © Brown Leghorns... ...+++e+ss+s 12. 00 7.50 
Qual ty. W ite 0 S. C. Buff Leghorns, S. ©. Anconas, R. C. Brown Leghorns 13.00 62.50 
od vali awe Sue S. ©. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Black Minorcas, 
f _ Buff Rocks, W. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, R. C. Reds. : 15.00 72.50 
3 S. L. Wyandottes, R. C. R. IL. Whites, W. Orpingtons, W. Minorcas 16.00 77.50 
on bresdins stock. Buff Minoreas, Bine Andalusians ...:........-ccseccccves -00 7.50 
on breeding Light Brahmas, White Langshans. Jersey Black Giants........ 20.00 97.50 
SS DUCKLINGS 25° | 100 
i (i sa nas okies awn «eee tee xoee weed tuean $6.00 $22.00 
STROMBERG i CR oo. ok a hiee 6S tals eas bob's EB baw eee KOO 4.40 6.50 24.00 
HICKS MAKE Mammoth White Pekin Ducklings. .........-s-0cc+ceessece> 7.00 26.00 
WINTER LAYERS] STROMBERG POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, Dept. 7, Fort Dodge, lowa 





A WINTER RECORD 
950 Stromberg Quality White Leg- 
horn Pullets and yearling hens aver- 
aged an income of nearly $2.50 each 
during six winter months for D. E. 
Carlson, of Iowa. His income was 
$2,370.63 in just 180 days. Just one 

»” giving history of 22 famous of many reports of large earnings 
breeds and pedigrees. Write today. made by Stromberg flocks. 


ROMBERG daicks 















FREE New, illustrated poultry 
book, “Stromberg’s Winter Lay- 
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“SUPER B” 


THE LONG LIFE BATTERY 


ERIM: MEBAT 
a BATTERY | 


{CHALLENGES 


Any Dry Battery, of Equal Size... to 

Equal Its Capacity, Power, Length of 

Service, Dependability and Uniformity 
Science takes nothing for granted. It accepts no silky adjectives - 


embroidered language. Science tests . . . exhaustively. Facts are 
substituted for vague, misleading claims. This accounts for scientific 
expeditions . . . such as both the Byrd and the Wilkins South Pole 
Expeditions, and countless others . . . using Burgess Radio Batteries 
exclusively. They are reliable and dependable. Time, experience and 
science have proved these batteries to be the best that can be had. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, CHICAGO 
In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 
Seaman ses : 

















Are You Quitting the Sean? | 


Tf you have decided to quit the farm and want to get into a good 
retail business of your own, here is a real opportunity for you. 





The J. R. Watkins Company has several good openings for ambi- 
tious, capable farmers under 50 years of age, who know farm people 
aod farm conditions, to supply Watkins well known line of food 
products, soaps, stock and poultry remedies, dairy fly spray, steck 
dip, etc., to establish farm customers. It is a steady, year-around 
business which will pay you big meney right from the start. 


Fill out and send 








No selling experience or capital is necessary. 
in this coupon for full information. 





Address 
City .. 
Age ‘ . = County Wanted 





THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 
Al Liberty St. 



































The Popgun Hunter- 


He hardly expects to 





gets lots of noise but no results. 
bring home any game. 

In advertising—if you really want to reach the 
farm folks of lowa, and want results, not noise, use 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead—your own 
farm paper. 

Your ad will go into 250,000 farm homes each 
week, at the very low cost of 15 cents a word. Adver- 
tise in Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead—your 
neighbors do. 














Western—Ida County, Feb. 17—We had 
a taste of real winter again last week. 
Following a snow storm, the thermometer 
dropped to 10 below zero, but at this 
writing the snow has all disappeared and 
the weather is quite moderate. Lots of 
farm sales this month; prices obtained in 
most cases satisfactory. From this point, 
every week, the stock shipments run over 
twenty cars, destined for Chicago and 
other points. If hogs are being sent to 
market as freely at other places as they 
are from here, it will not be long before 
a big percentage of the crop will be on 
the market. Now I am going to report 
something that does not oecur very often: 
A cow had twin calves the last of March, 
1929; the same cow had twins again the 
first week of February this year. Who 
can beat that record? The first two were 
bulls and the last two were heifers.— 
John Preston. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Feb. 17— 
We have had fine weather for the past 
three weeks, except a light snow and 
sleet on Valentine Day. Snow all gone, 
and most main roads in splendid shape. 
Plenty of hay and corn. Still corn in 
fields. Milk cows not selling well. Pros- 
pects of a big acreage of corn this year. 
A few farms changing hands at a low 
figure.—Monroe Newton. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Feb. 16—Friendly chinooks have carted 
most of the snow away, and terra firma 
has moistened up a bit. The some 24 
inches of snow that was precipitated dur- 
ing January did not last long when bom- 
barded by an exceptionally hot and de- 
termined Old Sol during the first part of 
the month. However, weather does not 
work according to any. system, and farm- 
ing in the temperate zone is much of the 
time in the almanac.—Arthur Nelson. 

Central—Webster County, Feb. 11—We 
have had some real winter weather. Some 
report better than 20 below zero. For 
about two weeks’ time, all the country 
snow plows were kept busy day and night 
clearing the roads. It has taken a lot of 
hay and feed for livestock this winter 
during the cold weather, as the feed out 
in the field has been covered with snow. 
Hogs are taken to market freety, but not 
very much corn or oats. Best grade of 
cream brings 40 cents at the cooperative 
creameries. Well finished yearling steers 
of quality seem to be the farmer’s best 
mortgage lifter.—Oscar Peterson. 

Eastern—Delaware County, Peb. 17— 
We had steady cold weather all thru Jan- 
uary. The first two weeks of February 
were mild and warm for the time of year, 
and about one-half of the snow has left, 
but the last three days have been cold 
again. There are many farm sales at 
present; one Delaware county weekly 
paper reports fourteen for the last two 
weeks of February, in Delaware county, 
and that is not all of them. Cows are 
selling considerably lower than during 
December; other things about the same. 
Most of those who have sales will move 
to town. There will be about the usual 
amount of moving on March 1; some have 
moved already.—C. D. Hunt. 

Central—Greene County, Feb. 10—We 
are having nice days and the snow that 
was left in drifts is rapidly melting. Eggs 
25 cents, cream 33 cents. Hogs are mak- 
ing a good advance. Some have gone to 
market. Some young chickens have been 
hatched and are doing well. Quite a few 
farm sales over the county, and lots of 
moving will be done this spring over this 
portion of Iowa. A number of diseases 
among children—as measles, mumps, ete. 
—in this county-seat.—Mrs. A. F. Carl 

Northern—Butler County, Feb. 11—We 
are having real spring weather. Roads 
are in very good condition. There seems 
to be a good supply of rough feed, and 
all livestock is in fine shape. No corn 
going to market. Corn 68 cents, eggs 26 
cents, butterfat 42 cents, potatoes $1.65 
a bushel —Geo. J. Mayer. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, Feb. 
17—We have had a few cold days, but it 
is a little warmer today. Roads are in 
fairly good condition. Nearly all of the 
hogs are gone in this locality; not as 
many brood sows kept in this neighbor- 
hood as last year. A few sales this 
month; everything selling well in the line 
of hay, grain and livestock. Eggs 28 cents, 
cream 41 cents for the last half of Jan- 
uary. Not many cattle on feed around 
here this year, and not many cattle for 
sale. Not very many moving this spring. 
—Chas, A. Curtis. 

South-Central—Madison County, Feb. 
17—We have been having nice winter 
weather. February I!, the thermometer 
registered 50 above. February 14, about 
three inches of snow fell, and the morning 
of February 15 it was 8 below. February 
17, clear, snow all gone, 50 above at noon. 
Frost out of the ground. Winter wheat 
looking fine. Lots of stock sales; stock 
selling well. Stock hogs selling as high 
as 14 cents. Fat hogs on market $10.50. 
Good seed corn at one sale sold for about 
$2.25 per bushel. Butter 25 cents, eggs 26 
cents, cream 33 cents, corn 75 cents. Not 
many pigs, calves or lambs reported yet. 


A good many renters moving. Stock is 
coming thru the winter in good condit 
—C. J. Young. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, F 
17—Our February thaw is over, and i: 
colder again. There are about the same 
number of tenants moving this spring 
last. Some are quitting farming. e 
bulk of the hogs have gone to marke 
Not many cattle on feed. Low price of 
butterfat has caused a good deal of con- 
cern over the county. There is an " 
creasing interest in growing legumes, 
Some are spreading limestone. Horse 
buyers are taking out a few loads of good 
haired fat horses at fair prices.—C. 
don. 


Lay- 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Vermilion County, Feb. 17~ 
February has been a fine month; only one 
rain. Corn shucking going full blast; sey- 
eral have finished, but lots of it yet ¢ 
shuck. All reports are that wheat is al- 
most dead. Lots of tractors and new ma- 
chinery sold. A farm sale every day. 
Price is 65 cents for corn being shucked 
now. Cream is 33 cents.—Elmer Va . 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Otoe County, Feb. 15— 
We are having nice weather and the 
roads are getting in fine shape. Lots of 
farm sales during this month. Not much 
corn moving to market. Large call for 
brood sows and stock hogs. Cattle prices 
not quite so strong at the stock sales, 
Much clover will be sown this coming 
season. The markets are steady.—L. D 
McKay. 


MISSOURI 
Central—Pettis County, Feb. 17—Durir 
the last two weeks an eight-inch snow 
has melted, leaving the fields saturated 
and some corn still in the fields. Wheat 
came out of the snow looking good. A 
few early birds have ventured to sow 
some oats. Clover sowing is making some 

progress.—W. D. Wade. 

South-Central—Webster County, Feb, 12 
—Winter seems to be over with us here 
Roads are getting dry. Wheat and clover 
do not seem to be hurt by the ice and 
freezing weather of January. Farm work 
is starting up again after the severe 
weather of January. The drop in butter- 
fat prices will call a halt on the dairy 
business; in the end it may be a good 
thing. Too early to tell how the fruit 
buds are.—J. C. Preston. 

Northern—Chariton County, Feb. 14 
Bad winter, snow and ice for six weeks 
snowing now. Corn and wheat the past 
year were very poor. Poultry, eggs and 
cream low. Taxes and farm supplies are 
high.—E. H. Hamilton. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Feb. 17 
—January was very cold, with a deep 
snow and mostly zero. February, so ~ 
has been fine and ideal. Snow all gone 
Stock wintering well. Plenty of —— 
age. Very little stock on farms now, 
what there used to be. Money close 
hard to get; too much went to Wall Street 
last fall. Wheat $1.05, corn 80 cents, oats 
45 cents, hens 19 cents, springs 15 cents 
eggs 28 cents. Many farms not ted 
yet.—J. W. Griggs. 





SCIENTIST AND EDUCATOR ON 
PROGRAM 


A distinguished educator and an equally 
distinguished agricultural scientist will 
speak in the monthly land grant colles 
program of the National Farm and Ho! 
Hour broadcast, from 11:45 a. m. to 12:50 
noon, central standard time, by N. B. | 
on Saturday, March 8. 

President Howard Edwards, of 
Island State College, will discuss wi! 
national farm radio audience, ‘““The 
ture of the Land Grant College.” 
dent Edwards, a veteran in land 2 
college administration, intends 
out the duties which land grant colleses 
assume under the national and stat« 
ernments, of promoting the intere 
agriculture. 

Dr. A. R. Mann, director of th« 
cultural experiment station of © 
University, has chosen as his 
“Where Science and Practice M 
Agriculture.” 

Both men will speak from the 
York studios of the National Broa 
ing Company. 





FOUR-H CLUB RADIO PROGRAM 
TODAY 

Michigan and Wisconsin will 
the speakers for the Four-H Clu 
gram today The program also 
tinue the series of music appre 
broadcasts by the United States M 
Band, opened on Saturday, Februat 

Local Four-H Clubs thruout the 
try are building their music appre 
work around the monthly progra! 
this famous musical organization. + 
resenting the national Four-H Clul 
ganization will be Miss Gertrude L. 
ren, of the federal extension service, 
speaks on “Four-H Club Work and 
Community.” 
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EE 
The following doesn’t have anything to 
do with radio, but I'm quoting it because 
+ is significant of the influence of agri- 
culture in art, architecture and lives of 
people not directly allied with agriculture, 
I am inclined to put the more material- 
istic interpretation of saving space upon 
the skyscraper. There may come a time 
art and architecture will use the 
eymbols of the machine age from the 
wheel to the “flying electron” in place 
f agricultural symbols, but I doubt if 
they will ever be equal to the line, bal- 
ance, action and color achieved by na- 
ture The quotation is taken from a 
“My Philosophy of Rural Life,” by 


when 


paper, 


c J. Galpin, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and published 


in Rural America: 

~ “Recall some of these physical and psy- 
chic 
os ahe Corinthian column, seldom actually 
used for essential support, with its acan- 
thus leaves draped at the top; or the Ionic 
eolumn with ram’s horns at the top (they 
tell you the curls are scrolls); both of 
these being simply conventionalized 
memory trees. Parks are pigmy forests, 
minikin lakes, wee fields. 

“How memory struggles in its stony 
nvironment to reproduce a few blades 
ef grass, a sickly tree, a bush, a flower- 
ng plant. The city fountain harks back 
to the spring and the waterfall in the 
ravine. The towering skyscraper, like a 
bee’s nest in the trees, is a frantic effort 
to get away from the city itself and to 
achieve again sky and clouds and sun- 
shine Lo, the stone dog to guard the 
door, the bronze buffalo, the marble eagle. 
Lo, the very pictured field, forest, cattle 
and plowmen on the walls of palace, hotel, 
museum—pathetic memories of other mo- 
ments hard to let die. See Millet’s ‘An- 
gelus.. See Rosa Bonheur’s ‘Horse Fair.’ 
Even the despised peasant hanging on 
the wall cheers the homesick heart pris- 
oned in brick and stone. 

“The theater feeds the starved imag- 
ination of city folk with song and picture 
of pastoral experience and city folk ways. 
The city church sings, chants, reads, 
prays, preaches fields, pastures, hills, 
sheep, seeds, springs and rivers of water.” 





experiment in syn- 
chronization was recently worked out 
when KSTP picked up the talking pic- 
ture, “Hit the Deck,’ from a Minneapolis 
theater and broadcast it. A silent film 
of the picture was projected on the screen 
in the United States Veterans’ hospital, 
and the dialogue and music picked up bya 
powerful receiving set, was accurately 
timed to the action. This marked the 
t successful attempt at synchroniza- 
tion of radio and talkies. The m. of the 
h. opines that this will be the solution of 
the small town movie house. Money back 
on nights when static is bad, I suppose. 


A very successful 





Iam hoping to have more news to offer 
you of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
very soon. It is rivaling very closely the 
National Broadcasting Company in the 
quality of programs. And if radio is go- 
ing to develop powerful chain broadcasts, 
the only safe way to work it out is to 
have competition in the field. John G. 
Hugg, of Platte, S. D., a strong advocate 
of KWKH, feels that Country Air is 
mostly an advertisement for N. B. C. Of 


course it isn’t, but if I mention chain 
stuff more frequently than any inde- 
pendent stations, it is because I know 


that mere of our readers are apt to have 
heard the same features. Local stations 
naturally have a local appeal, and if I 
haven't criticized N. B. C. programs, it 
has been because I haven’t had any criti- 
ism to offer, tho I recognize that some 
f the features I particularly enjoy are 
s poison ivy to other listeners. 


However, T do herewith offer strenuous 
bjection to the new N. B. C. Friday 
night program, the Alpha and Omega 


Onera Compa ny. 
n grand 


It is a negro burlesque 
opera. In the first place, it 
sn't seem to me to present true negro 
c and humor. It sounds forced. And, 
In the second place, I consider the bur- 
*sque in very poor taste. Why, oh why, 
Ust people burlesque the highest art in 
ha stupid way? My peeve is personal, 
Friday night is the school boy’s 
ind he is official dial twister until 
‘he privileged hour of 10:00 p. m. He 
‘es grand operas. The stories of the 
pera as we read them here and there 
' of intrigue and plot, and, as he 
they don’t kill! somebody in the 
they do in the last.” (He’s at 
d-and-thunder age.) The great 
rs from the operas have not been 
d into his appreciation with, ‘‘This 
piece of music! Love it!"’ but 
ple song or march arrangements in 

with the story. All the emo- 
eid ife are bound up in grand opera, 
‘we 1 Teel it’s a good place to meet some 


night. : 


Says ica 








€} 


. u I only hope I can induce Shake- 
“peare and his interpretation of life as 
Peinlessly as grand epera has come. And 
“n here comes this idiotic burlesque in 
~ yond of the clean and amusing foolery 


and Louie, and the real music of 


memories of the rural moment. Look ° 


Arthur Pryor’s band. No matter how 
funny the dialogue was in that broadcast, 
the music was well done, not burlesqued. 


The letters from KFNF listeners have 
literally poured in with pleas for us to do 
what we can to persuade the Radio Com- 
mission to move WSUI and to give KFNF 
a better wave length. The most touching 
letters are from shut-ins, aged people and 
those who have found KENF the spiritual 
help they have needed. Other letters that 
bear weight are from people who admit 
to scant formal education, and who find 
the educational programs of KFNF built 
to their understanding. While KFNF is 


primarily a farm station, a surprising 
number of these letters bear city ad- 
dresses. They are from shut-ins who 


find the programs built to fit their needs 
of especial help and interest; from old 
people who like the hymns, old songs and 
fiddling of their youth, and from garden 
enthusiasts. 

A neighbor said: “Td think you'd get 
a big kick out of your radio fan letters.” 
I do—a very big one! Of course, I like 
the letters that like Country Air, but am 
just as interested in letters that aren't 
so complimentary. Mrs. McDonnell, of 
Shenandoah, sends a clever cartoon of bou- 


quets and brickbats for the editor. Much 
as we love’ bouquets, I must admit we 
do more building in this world with 


bricks. . .. Mrs. Dresser, of Cedar Falls, 
inquires about Jessica Dragonette. She 
now sings in the Cities Service Hour, 7:00 
p. m., Fridays (WOW, KSTP, WTMJ, 
Ee W, Mend). . A reader from Water- 
loo—a typical city person, reared in New 
York, and “having as opposite views from 
farmers on daylight savings and such 
things as you could well find’’—reads our 
paper. She declares she would never buy 
a certain much advertised watch if an- 
other were available. The m. of the h, 
says awful things about that watch ad, 
too. There certainly is a swing of opinion 
away from so much radio advertising. 
It is defeating its own purpose. I am 
grateful to this writer’s expressed back- 
ing for the “best in music.”’ . “Constant 
Reader and WLS Fan,” from Wyoming, 
Iowa, asks about Jean Ford and Glen. 
Do you mean Irma Glen? She and Ever- 
ett Mitchell are on at 11:50 p. m., daily, 
with a comedy sketch from WENR. I 
agree with you on Doctor Shannon's good 
WENR sermons at 11:00 a. m., Sundays. 
. . . A writer from Searsboro, Iowa, 
thought she’d never write to me because 
she doesn’t always agree with me; but 
she decided to write with her plea for 
KFNF. Her husband did the chores early 
January 21, so he could get in the house 
by 5:00 p. m., to hear King George speak. 
It was the daily paper that brought the 
sad fact to him that King George’s hour 
was 5:00 a. m. He hasn’t cared to hear 
a lot about kings since that time. ear: 
A writer from Salem, Iowa, enjoys Helen 
Fischer, but can’t see how “even a green 
country woman can sit thru an evening 
of KFNF jew’s harp and mouth organ 


music.”” There are others’to share your 
views of music, but, please, my friend, 
let’s not say, “even a green country 


woman.” Let’s be honest and admit that 
country women as a group are no greener 
than any other group of women. And my 
best wishes to you for the things you like 
best in radio land. A Vinton corre- 
spondent bemoans the fact that the WLS 
Friday plays (2:30 p. m.) are blanketed 
by WSTUL She enjoys the history and 
astronomy lectures and the daily 9:00 
a. m. news broadcasts from WSUI, but 
wishes they might be moved again. She 
finds WOC’s 12:45 Saturday playlets good. 
She finds it helpful to paste Country Air 
clippings in her radio scrapbook. ° 
Mary Gugeler, of Davenport, says their 
neighborhood has been bothered with an 
unusual epidemic of static. There must 
be some electrical machinery causing it. 
Several years ago, we had much static 
when a transformer in a small town eight 
miles away was out of order. When the 
transformer was fixed, the static ceased. 


V. W. Legler, of Letts, Iowa, wonders 
if ahe Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
could help in taking up the subject of 
the WSUI-WLS interference with the 
Radio Commission. To Miss Helga 
Dengler, of Davenport: No, I don’t think 
this thaw means spring is here, but I 
think it means I'll have to finish canning 
that beef tomorrow. A writer from 
Oskaloosa suggests True Detective Sto- 
ries at 8:00 p. m., Thursdays, over your 
favorite C. B. S. station. Mrs. Gar- 
ton, of Cambria, Iowa, wants to -know 
what has become of the Utica Jubilee 
Singers. Can any of our readers tell us? 
... Leslie Ritze, of Center Point, guesses 
that he has a lot of company in his dis- 
gust over the present location of WSUT. 
You guessed right, Mr. Ritze. 


Well, what do you suppose the Radio 
Commission has done today—or gone 
fishing? 

4 FARM WOMAN. 





The telephone wires in the United States 
will reach around the earth 1,000 times. 


RCA Radiotrons’ 


—Say 
LEADING RADIO 
BUILDERS 








Look for the red and black 
carton and the famous RCA 
trade-mark 


CHARLES EDISON 

President THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., says: 
“Before releasing them to dealers, we test the perform- 
ance of Edison receiving sets with RCA Radiotrons. 
We do this because they do full justice to a product of 
which we are proud. So that purchasers may receive 
maximum satisfaction from our instruments, we rec- 
ommend to our dealers RCA Radiotrons for initial 
equipment and for replacement.” 





RCA RADIOTRON COMPANY, Inc., HARRISON, N. J. 


RCA Radiotron 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO SET 














Building 


Defy Ordinary Storms 


Every year many lives are lost and much stock is 
killed or injured by wind storms because buildings 
are poorly constructed or in poor repair. It pays to 
build soundly and solidly and to keep your buildings 
in good repair—in greater safety to life and limb, 
lower loss of your livestock, and lower tornado in- 
surance rates. 

While good construction and proper repair will 
resist ordinary storms, a serious one may inflict 
tremendous loss upon you. Protect yourself with 
adequate insurance in a sound mutual organization 
that saves you money. 

Iowa Mutual Tornado, working through your 
County Mutual Fire and Lightning Association is 
saving farm property owners of [owa about fifty 
per cent in tornado protection costs. 

Investigate. Get this protection and saving now. 
Call your local County Mutual officer, or write Sec’y, 
Des Moines, for complete information. 


Insure Your 
Property Against 
Fire and Lightning 
With Your County 

Mutual 


Save money. Get the bene- 
fits of true mutual coopera- 
tion which pass savings in 
operation and selling back te 
you. You can get reliable pro- 
tection for less cost right in 
your own locality. Call in 
your local County Mutual offi- 
cer. Get the protection and 
savings he offers today. We'll 
gladly furnish his name. 


IOWA MUTUAL TORNADO 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


J. B. Herriman, President. 





H. F. Gross, Secretary. 





| BACKED BY 46 YEARS OF INSURANCE SERVICE 
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Index to Advertisers 
Monthly Buyers’ Guide: 


For your convenience, this index of advertisers of the preceding 
month will appear in the first issue of each month. 
fied to help you find the products you will want at this time of the 
Save all your copies and use this ready index every month. 
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The Diamond Trail 


(Continued from page 42) 


the things we saw around us and then 
started down, The sun had not yet hit 
the west side ‘of the mountain, anda 
cloud hung below the peak, thrown across 
Battell lodge like a ragged scarf. We 
ambled along, taking our time, and again 
entered the fog, which was thinning fast. 
One more turn would take us into the 
clearing by. the old lodge, when 

“Stick ‘em up!” a voice snapped thru 
the mist like a Whip. 





YE STOPPED in our tracks as stiff 
\\ as a castiron hitching post frozen 
in the mud. No one was in sight, tho we 
could see several yards in every direc- 
tion, 

“What's the idea?” snarled another 
voice in front. 

“Keep ’em up or I'll plug you. This 
ain’t no false alarm.” 

At the sound of those voices, Bill, who 
was ahead, gave me a look over his shoul- 
der and we both ducked and began to 
Indian crawl toward a clump of ever- 
greens at the edge of the clearing. Roger 
followed, I don’t remember about Jimmy. 
A wind had come down the mountain, 
seattering the cloud to tatters, so that 
from behind the bushes we could see two 
men standing near the ruins of the old 
lodge. One held his hands above his 
head, The other had him covered with 
“a revolver, 

‘That's Fox Face—the one with the 
gun!” Bill whispered to Roger. 

“And,” Roger’s voice wabbled, “the 
other is Yarter.” 

Yarter looked as mean as ever, tho his 
round, fat face was white instead of 
pink. And talk about clothes! I guess 
he wore what the catalogs call an outing 
costume, probably because it would put 
your eye out to look at it for long. Knick- 
ers of red and blue checks about the size 
and shape of the state of Kansas, pink 
silk sport shirt, blue tie, green felt hat, 
brown and yellow stockings, and buck- 
skin shoes. I have since thought that he 
got himself up that way so people would 
think he was a perfect fool and not sus- 
pect him of having anything up his 
sleeve, 

jsut Fox Face wasn’t interested in 
walking color-cards, Licking his lips in 
the old familiar manner, he stepped 
around Yarter, pushed the muzzle of the 
revolver against the back of his neck, 
and began going thru his clothes, He 
seemed to know what he was after, for 
as soon as he had found Yarter’s gun and 
pocketed it, he slipped a hand into the 
pink silk shirt and brought out a small 
bag. He opened it with his teeth and one 
hand and looked into it. Then he put it 
in his pocket and grinned to himself, 

“Beat it!” he barked, stepping back. 

Yarter took a few steps and turned, [ 
never saw a man look so mad and yet 
keep control of himself, 

“You have put over a smooth job for 
once in your life,” he said. 

“Beat it, y’u ham!” 

“Don't flatter yourself that | am afraid 
of you.” 

“Shut up!” 

“There are people on top of the moun- 
tain. I heard them talking as I came 
along, and I circled them in the fog.” 

‘That’s nothin’ to me,” 

“T could ec all for help, but T won't. ll 
get you-——’ 

“TI said beat it!" Fox Face raised his 
revolver and Yarter faded into the bushes 
on the other side of the clearing. 

We scrooched behind our bushes, not 
daring to move, for Fox Face wasn't 


keeping open house, as you might say. 
If anyone happened along, they might 
wish they hadn't. Jimmy had crept up 


as quiet as a ghost stealing chickens, and 
lay beside us, trembling. 

“Ruck up!" Roger. whispered to him, 
“He won't hurt you. He is going away 
now.” But Jimmy still stared and shook. 

Fox Face waited for a few seconds, then 
pocketed his gun and turned back toward 
the lodge. It popped into my head that 
he probably had a camp in the woods 
somewhere near, from where he had been 
watching the trail for days, waiting for 
Yarter and Yarter alone, as none of the 
other hikers had been held up. But Be- 
fore I had time to think about it, some- 
thing else began to happen. 


movie. There was the setting, as they 
eall it, the clearing all grown up to wild 
grass and dotted with a few low bushes, 
stones and stumps; at one side the ruins 
of the log lodge, around it all the tall 
woods sort of hazy with fog and moving 
in the — on the side farthermost from 
the lodge, us four scrooching behind the 
bushes. Fox Face had turned and was 
walking toward the ruins, when Yarter 
slid out of the bushes behind him ex- 
actly as a villain would do in a play. But 
don’t fool yourself by thinking there was 
any make-believe in that show. Yarter 
had a club, and he intended to use it, if 
Fox Face didn’t turn and shoot him first, 
We didn’t give an alarm, partly because 
we were too blamed excited to move even 
our tongues, and partly because, as far 
as we could judge, Yarter had been held 
up and robbed, and it was only fair play 


I‘ HAPPENED for all the world like a 


for him to even up if he could. We did 
like his style, but we couldn’t help admi:- 
ting that he was no weak sister or | 
wouldn't be going after an armed man 
with a club. 

He moved like a cat, soft and fast, i 
Fox Face’s city trained ears didn’t hea, 
his footfalls above the wind in the tres. 
The men were almost to the corner of tha 
old lodge when the club went up ana 
came down with a terrible crack. Fox 
Face staggered ahead, but he didn’t ep 
down. As we afterward found out, he 
was too tough to be knocked out by any. 
thing less than a steam hammer. H 
had two guns in his pockets, his own aja 
the one he had taken from Yarter, 
the beaning had slowed him up for a sec. 
ond, and as he drew the first one, Yar: 
swung the club again and caught him a 
smashing blow on the forearm. The re- 
volver went spinning. He snatched ; 
other, and the club knocked it galle 
west. Believe me, that Yarter baby might 
dress like a rainbow, but when it came to 
a pinch he could handle a stick. And 
don’t think that Fox Face was any 
shrinking violet. Not so you’d notice it. 
He might have beat it into the woods, 
but his dander was up, and, putting down 
his head like a billy-goat after a city 
boarder, he sailed into Yarter. 

Yarter swung the club like a flail, in 
both hands, and it came down in a way 
that should have meant a free pass to 
“that land beyond the stars” that the 
hymn-books sing about. Shucks, Fox 
Face didn’t even see stars. That old bean 
of his was not an ornament, but it sure 
was built for hard wear. The club broke, 
and Yarter had a fight on his hands. By 
the way he handled himself, it wasn't the 
first time in his life that he had doubled 
up his fists. Boy, that was a scrap! 
They went at it like wildcats, rough side 
out. There weren’t any ring rules for 
those birds. They weren't boxing, they 
were fighting to kill. They stood and 
slugged. They clinched. They rolled over 
They kicked. They choked. They chewed. 
And each kept the other from reaching 
either of the revolvers, They didn’t say 
a word, for when two men are fighting 
for their lives, they don’t waste breath 
on talk. 


Wis maybe it lasted three minutes, 
maybe five. Then of a sudden Fox 

Face sidestepped a hay-maker, slipped 
on a wet stone, and before he could get 
his balance, Yarter nailed him just below 
the right ear. He went down like a dead 
tree and lay there. Yarter was almost 
winded, but without stopping for breath 
he whipped out a clasp knife and sturted 
to open it. 

“Hi, there!” Roger smashed thru the 
bushes. “You mustn’t murder him!’ 

We followed, and when Yarter saw the 
four of us pop out of the ground, he didn't 
look any more surprised than if we had 
been Adam and Eve and Cain and Abel. 

“Who—who are you?” he puffed. If he 
recognized us kids, he didn’t let on. 

“Drop that knife!’ Roger picked up one 
of the revolvers and covered him with it. 
You'd have known by the way he did it 
that his folks were officers. 

Yarter let the knife drop, and if red-hot 
anger had been selling for a dollar a ton, 
what showed on his face would have been 
worth a million. 

“That bird stuck me up,” he said 

By that time, Bill had found the other 
revolver and was aiming all over h 

“We know all about it, Yarter,’”’ he said 
in his most Sherlocky tone. ‘We've en 
watching this case for a long while. You 
are not dealing with ordinary officer ; 
are specialists in crime.” 

Yarter was still too mad to pay any 
attention. “I want what he got from me,” 
he said, putting in a few cuss-words 





Roger motioned to me, and I pick: 
the knife at Yarter’s feet. As I aic da I 
noticed that Fox Face was showing s!s!s 


of life. One hand that was thrown be 
him jerked against the logs of the 1 
and fell back. Jimmy, who had bee! 
hopping around like a duck with S 
corn, went across and bent over hin 
“Poor fellow!” he said. “He 
jured.”’ 
“He’s coming to,” I told the others. 
“Better watch him.” 
Yarter swore some more, ending Ul 
with, “I want what he took from 
“What was it he took?” Roger ask 
“A leather bag of money. My |} 
you know. You saw him take _" 
“We did,” Roger said. “It belo 
Yarter, doesn’t it, boys?” 
Jimmy didn’t seem to hear. 
I said we thought Yarter should 
the bag back. 
“Take it from Fox Face and gi\ 
him, Speck,” Roger said, without t«king 
his eyes off Yarter. 


Bill and 


> 


YELL, sir, I searched Fox Face from 
\ cellar to garret, and there © se 
the sign of a bag. He was beginnings 


i make 
groan and stir, which seemed to — 
Jimmy nervous, for he left and began 
wandering around the clearing, TUS” a 


his head. Well, to make a lon _ ls 
short, Roger and Bill and finally Yat “i 
each searched Fox Face and found not 
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ing at all. It was mighty queer, for 


we had all seen him put the bag in his 


«ket. 
* “He lost it in the fight,” 
“Hunt around 


Roger said to 
and you will 


about him?” Yarter jerked a 
imb at Jimmy, who was a considerable 
ince off. 
ger didn’t like the hint, and snapped: 
He’s all right.” 

yarter scowled. ‘A queer looking one.” 

Never mind ‘his looks.” 

What's he doing here?” 

is with us.’ 





What are vou doing here?’ 
Rill took a hand, waving the gun care- 








ess-like, as he asked: “And what are 
joing here?” 
arter scowled fiercer than seventeen 
under clouds. “IT am taking the trail 
my health. Any objection, young 


feller 
“Tm not so sure.”’ Bill eyed him as tho 
he was a worm. “I am tempted to arrest 
vou on suspicion.” 

Of course, that was all apple sauce, for 
one of us had the authority to arrest a 
June bug. We knew Yarter was a crook, 
but, as far as this incident went, we had 
ng to prove that he wasn’t an honest 
who had been held up and robbed. A 





groan from Fox Face just then shifted 
thoughts. 
‘Sav, fellows, We must do something 


for him,"’ Roger said. 

“Leave him alone,’ Yarter growled. He 
was on his hands and knees searching in 
the grass. “He's playing off.”’ 

Fox Face didn't look it. His eyes were 
josed, he was bleeding from his nose and 
mouth, and red welts from the club were 
swelling on his head and arms. He looked 
about as chipper as a hound dog that has 
picked a fight with a bulldog. 

He is no special friend of ours,’’ Roger 
said, “but we aren't going to leave him 
you to bump off. Lend a hand, 
we'll carry him over to the 


here for 
boys, and 
spring.” 

It was the decent thing to do, so we 
lugged him across the clearing and along 
the side trail to the spring, where plenty 
f cold water opened his eyes. 

“Hello, kid,” he said, seeing Bill first. 
“Your memory is percolating,’’ Bill said, 


‘We haven't met since the day your 
friend lost his billfold.”’ 

Fox Face didn’t seem crazy to talk 
bout that, and passed it over with: “I 
guess you kept that bum from cashing 
me in just now.” 


“You got what was coming to you,” 
Bill told him. ‘And it’s not over with. 
Think you can go around sticking up folks 
right under our noses?” 

“What you doing here?” 

‘Doing here!" Bill threw out his chest. 
Don't you know we are the Trail Po- 


Fr, WASN'T surprising that he hadn't 
heard of it, for up to that minute no 
one on earth had, including Bill. But 


maybe at first he did believe it, for he 
dded, “What you goin’ to do with me?” 

“We're going to investigate the case,” 
Bill answered, as tho he was the whole 
United States supreme court and the town 
selectmen to boot. 

Roger grinned at me, and said to Fox 
Face: “You look pretty rocky. First you 
had better come down to our camp and 
be patched up. Can you walk?” 

“I ain't goin’ to no camp.” 

But we can't stay here with you all 
day.” 


“Leave me. 


“Then your friend will finish you off 
with a club. You can’t fight or run at 
present.”’ 

“Gimme my gun!” 


“And you would finish him off.” 

“Give him his. I ain't afraid of him.” 

Roger shook his head. ‘We're not going 
to have any duels.” 

“Where’s the 
round, 

Roger flipped his revolver toward the 
north. “Hunting for the bag of money 
Mat was lost in the scrap.” 

One of the man’s eyes was shut tight 
nd his face was spreading like a pan of 
bread dough, but I thought he smiled as 
1 repeated, ‘‘Lost?”’ 

“Sure,” Roger explained. ‘You were 
hed before you came to and it wasn’t 
1. Remember dropping it?’’ 

Fox Face rolled the question around in 
his mind and finally said: “I must ’a’ 
“ropped it. It was in my hand when he 
hit me with the club.” He started to sit 
op and flopped back with a groan. “Gim- 
me ten minutes,” he mumbled. “T’m 
soggy.” Maybe he was, but his one open 
eye was bright. 

“Watch him,” Roger whispered to us. 
a, going to scout around.” 
ae Was back in a quarter of an hour. 
OE he said, stand- 





bum?” Fox Face looked 






ave found your camp,” 
N€ in front of Fox Face, who was sitting 
“p. “It is in the serub hemlocks back of 
the lodge, near the trail but hidden 
‘om it.” 

No harm in that,” the man growled. 
; Roger gave him a slow look. “Not in 
that alone,” he said; “but it shows you 
nave _bee nN Waiting here for several days 
) FOO Yarter.” . 
. ‘hat’s premeditated crime,” Bill put 
ou had malice aforethought against 
“How do you know his name?” 

The Trail Police know a lot. It’s our 
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ful su rroundings. 
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business. I can tell you the very day you 
came up the mountain.” 

“What of it, kid? I only been out on 
a little vacation.” 

Bill glared at him as a bishop might 


eye a toad. “You came here planning 
robbery, and now you're guilty of it.”’ 

“You ain't goin’ to run me in, kids?” 

“Sure. Eh, Roger?’ Bill said. 

Roger looked down at his father’s shoes, 
and I know he was thinking that if he 
was to fill them he must be square. Still, 
it was no easy matter to side with Yar- 
ter, who was his mother’s enemy and 
maybe his father’s murderer. It would 
have been a hanged sight easier to give 
Fox Face a gun and let him go. But 
Roger wasn't that kind. 

“It makes no difference what 
about Yarter,”’ he finally 


we know 
said to us. “We 


must play fair and help him out of this 
if we can.” 

Fox Face gave him a one-eyed glare. 
“Ah, rats, kid! "Way off here in the 


woods! Fergit it!’’ 

But, you see, law enforcement was born 
in Roger. 

“No,”’ he said, and there was a kick in 
that word. “You have committed high- 
way robbery, and we are not going to 
wink at it.” 


OX FACE threw a stone into the 
F spring. “You got the drop on me and 
can run me in if you wanta. But, listen, 
when Yarter won't complain against me 
and the judge lets me go, you’re goin’ to 
feel cheap.” 

Roger smiled. 


“There's no question 
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in Color. 


HE modern housewife wants her home bright, 

colorful and expressive of her own good taste 

and individuality. Gone are the dingy and drab 

kitchens and bedrooms—instead we have greens, 

blues, orchids, pinks—in fact all of the soft tones 

of nature are being used and recommended by 
famous interior decorators. 




















Give yourself the happiness that comes from new, cheer- 
To accomplish this, all the magic of 
color is at your command through the use of Minnesota 


For woodwork and furniture use Quick-Namel—it is easy to 
apply, flows smoothly and dries quickly. 
laps or brush marks, no obnoxious odor, no special thinner. It 
comes in a range of 14 colors, black and white; all of them care- 
fully chosen to fit in with modern ideas of home and furniture 


No pull or drag, no 


There is a Minnesota Finish for every surface inside or outside 
—each made in a desirable choice of beautiful colors. 
Minnesota dealer for color cards—or write to us for interesting 
booklet on home decoration and painting. 


See your 





about his making a complaint against 


you.” 
“Oh, there ain't?’ The man smiled as 
much as he could. “Kid, that bird'd 


cut off his right hand ‘fore 


on me.” 


he'd squeal 


“There’s no sense in that. He just 
tried to kill you.” 
“There’s a_ difference ‘tween killin’ 


and squealin’.” 

“We'll see. 
officers,"’ Roger grinned, 
of sight again. 

He wasn’t grinning when he came back. 
“This gets my goat,” he told us. “‘Yarter 
is up there on his hands and knees like 
a wild man, turning every leaf and blade 
of grass in the clearing.” 

“He ain't found the bag yet!’ Fox Face 
chuckled. 

“No. And when I mentioned having you 
arrested, he was ready to murder me. He 
would cut off both hands before he would 
let that happen.” 

“Sure he would, kid!” 

“What's the idea?” 

“Oh, it’s a little business matter.” 

“When the money is found, he will feel 
different,” I thought aloud. 

“Stand up!” Roger snapped to Fox 
Face, for he was getting fed up on mon- 


Hold the prisoner, brother 
and beat it out 


key fooling. “Now, search him again, 
fellows; he must have it on him.” 
But hit me with an oyster if any of us 


could find the least sign of it. It simply 
wasn't there. Even Bill was so stumped 
that he said, “If neither of ‘em want our 
help, we might as well drop the case.” 
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Quick-Namel 
Flat Paint 
Gloss Paint 
Floor Enamel 
Enamel Paint 
Floor Varnish 
Lumolite Stain 


Exterior Use 
House Paint 
Barn Paint 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Company 
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“Then gimme my Fox Face 
said. 

Roger wheeled on him. “You can’t have 
your gun! This fool business isn't going 
to wind up in murder if we can help it. 
You are going down to camp with us, if 
we have to drag you. We will protect you 
until you can take care of yourself, and 
then you will get out. But you and your 


gun back,” 


bosom friend over there won't get your 
guns back.” 
I couldn't help laughing. “Gosh, we 


look funny trying to keep those two apart 


when they won't even have each other 
arrested.” 

“But they will kill each other if they 
get together,” Roger said. 

“A very unique case,” Bill spouted. 
“Extremely interesting.” 


“Very crazy,’ I thought. 

“Crazy is right,’ Roger agreed. “I will 
get this fellow’s duffle from his camp.” 

Fox Face shook his head. There’s noth- 


in’ but an old blanket and a worn-out 
slicker. I don’t want ’em.” 

“Then we'll go,” Roger said. 

“Where's Jimmy?” I asked. And it 


occurred to all of us that we hadn't seen 
him lately. 

“He must have gone on ahead,” Roger 
said, careless-like, but I caught an un- 
easy look in his eye. 


(Continued next week) 





The “quantity production” system in 
manufacturing is sometimes credited to 
Henry Ford, but it was used by Eli 


Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin. 
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MARKETS| 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE eye eet WITH a WAR 
WITH LAST YEA 


The percentag— columns in ee, follow- 
ing table are wor.hy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 141 per cent of pre-war and 96 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, lumber and the wages of city 
labor are above the general price level. 
Oats, wheat, corn, timothy, clover seed 
butter and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Ou) @., 
@2S; afb 
wns) wn” 
Sat) GSAw 
Se OD) Hon 
Seok) Sos 
2g) Vo~ 
CO ne Cue 
&OO!; ao 
aba) gaz 
Fisher's index number ............ | 141{| 96 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ~ 183] 3 
1,100-pound fat cattle 186 106 
Canners and cutters 163 90 
Feeders ... 172) 94 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs 135 103 
Light hogs 142 109 
Pigs .. 140 115 
Sows s (rough) = 115| 93 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
EE ienctretsicthiinasacal 188) ..: 68 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 109} 62 
Light cow hides at Chicago 80 89 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— ‘ 
Corn, No, 2 Mixed ..........ccccre} 129 R4 
Oats, No. 2 white 92) 81 
Wheat, No, 2 red ......... | 102) 80 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ........0. 98 85 
On lowa —_—" 
Corn . omen 
rae 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 129) R3 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 155} 85 
Bran, at Kansas City.. ae 109 88 
Shorts, at Kansas City 113 86 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...) 101/78 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 136: 79 











OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chic en ea 
Clover seed, at Toledo ... 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 
Cotton, at New York ..... 

Eges, at Chicago ....... 











SD ihbiccicenssésnkesrspsedion 101! 91 

Sides 27 106 

Ham 174 109 
180 13 





Bacon . 


FUTURES—At “Chicago 
























Corn— | 
MEY ceccocese 27 88 
July ... ‘a 126) 89 
September oon 124 
ats— | 
EE éuubines 91) 84 
July prhesindiniednsiabesid 91| 7 
Septe mber ..... 96 
Wheat— 
 “_ ae 97 89 
Ne a 102 88 
September Gnecascounessibounercscseuanecees 107 
Lar 
May ah einchanibichheasan dsb sohngpsbansinnal 102 90 
BES ivesnosan 105 90 
_Septe mber 104} 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 





























Coke, at Connellsville ....... 72} 95 
Pig iron, at Birmingham . 101 88 
Copper, at New York ............. 109 99 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 155 74 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
5 ER EASES! 176 92 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 155} 81 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)...... 189] 100 
Cement aias “= 142 102 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of January .... 206 87 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York . 110} 62 
Industrial stocks 340] 86 
Railroad stocks ........... 143) 103 
RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 ond cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 














RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
February 1, 1930, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 108 per cent, grain 
91 per cent, livestock 91 per cent, lum- 
ber 70 per cent, ore 80 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 97 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 


The Week’s Markets 














CATTLE 
et Site 
~ =o x 
x 5 z 
6j.6/% 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | || 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
LASt WEEE 0...0.0ccccccererecsveee] 13.5011 
MESO WOTOLS * cccncsstessceesiss 14.00)15 
Good— | 
LSE WOK crrcsccccsesecsossseress 112.38} 
WERK WOROED scmsissessoen 112.50) 





Medium— 








Last week . wo {11,12/12.25/11.38 
Week befor 11,00/12.00/11.12 








Common— | 
Last week , 9.38110.00' 9.62 
Week befor e | 9.25) 9.73) 9.38 
Light weight beef steers | 
1,100 Ibs. down)— | 


Cc aaten and prime— 
Last week ..., 
Week before . 

Medium and gooé 
Last week ....... 
Week before .... 

Common— 

































Last week 3! 52 
Week before ‘i 9.25| 9.75!) 9.38 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | 
Last week 5 
Week before .... oie 2 
Cows— | 
Last. week ...... | 8.00) 8.12) 8.00 
Week before... ] 7.88] 8.00! 7.62 
Bulls— 
Last week 7.62} 8.50! 7.75 
Week before .... coves] 7-62) 8.75) 7.88 
Canners and cutters— { { 
Last week 50] 5.62! 5.88 
Week before 6.62! 5.38! 5.38 
Stockers and feeders— j } 
TBt WOOK cccccrcvescssescrecosess 9.88)10.12/10.12 





Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
FE eee 
_ Week before cieesiuiacdaiet ask. tan ee 





HOGS 





Heavy (250 Ibs. 
Last week .... 
Week before ... ences 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last wee sooeveee | 10.60/11. 08! 10.8¢ 
Week before  ........s000/10.02/10.82/10.32 

Light (150- 200 Ibs. Ninis 35 | 
EAE “WUMIES ncihsnticssetnccednentt 
Week before . 


up)— 


| 
.32/10. gslto. 40 
ee 10, 50) 9.92 








~ 





a2e 10.80 
85/10.38 

















Light lights (1: 30-150 Ibs.) ee 
Last. Week ......c00. 10.12}10.65110.25 
Week before  ...........00.... 9.65/10.42) 9.88 
Smooth and rough | 
heavy packing sows | | 
(250 Ibs. up)— } } 
Last week ....... 9.08) 9.42) 8.68 
Week before 8.50) 9,00] 8.32 
Pigs (130 Ibs. dow 


.110.12/ 9.50 
| 9.75| 9.28 


Last week ........ 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before 











8.50 
8.20 






Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 

Last week 

Week before 





.00 





Lambs, culls and c | 
Eee 8.25] 9.25; 7.88 
Week before wu... 8.62! 9.50, 8.38 





Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week .. 


Week before. ‘aana 


} 
‘eal 8.862! 7.88 
B.75 >| 8.62) 8.50 


188] 5.50] 4.75 

.| 5.12] 5.50; 5.00 

“NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 

classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice, 


Last week 
Week before 























HAY 
> | 
| 5 | 
Ss a | § 
q/i| 2 
= e 
fe) Na © 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | an 
Last week ... | a 
Week before A 
Timothy, No. pan | 
Last week .....0. } 117.50 
Week be fore. oe — en a .}17.8 
Alfalfa, choice— | 


Last Week: ......0000. 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 
Last week ... 
Week before ecbecsece 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
SG eee | 
Week before silver bnatheieal 
Alfalfa, No, 2— | 
| 

| 

| 


.00/25.75 
0.00) 25.75 
een | 

-50/22.75) 
-50)22.75 





7.00) 20.25 
7.00 20.25 
\ 


ON A ene ee 
Week before 
Oat straw— | 
EMG IS sacsniccteiacetirncs 
Week before  ...........0000 




















GRAIN 

| 2 a 

| = o 
” o é 
& oS 3 C 
e156 ;) a] & 
zei\&|¢6]| 
oO fe) Ka ia 





Corn, No. 2Y—_ | 
Last week .........] . 
Week before .... 

Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week ......... | 
Week before .... 

Corn, No. 4Y¥— | 
Last week ......... ° 

* Week before “4 82 

Oats— | 
Last week ........| .43% 
Week be fore oasd 

Barley— 

Last week | 
Week before | 

Rye— | 

| 


Last week 
Week before .... 
Wheat, No. 2 pare. 
Last week 
Week before ee 





.10%4}1.02 
1.05 











Des Moines* 


| Kansas City 


| 


Bran— 
Last week........|/2 4 
Week before....}26.75 
Shorts— | 
Last week.. 
Week befor 
Hominy feed— } 
Last week......../30.00/..... 
Week before....)30.50)..... 
Linseed meal 
(oO. Dpo— 
Last 
Week 


—_——— 


| 
5' 24.00 24,25 '30.00 


» 
)24,00 24.75 31.00 
| | 


.25:34.00 
5037.00 





32.00 


woe [OOOO 








per 
Last 
Week before.. 
Tankage— 
Last week........ 


‘}39. 00 { 











Week befor na 70, 
Gluten— | | 

Last week........ .}80.25 

Ww reek before... obs 33.2 


~ *Quotations at t Des Moines in a ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-1928: 
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eo wo | » | Es 

oS S | - 
ee = | =s | ess 
Oy o: @-. ot". « 
=a 25 | - | ga 
2 | og) sé | See 
BS | BS | Be | of 
Iowa... ~ 142. 23.2) 149.0] 126.7 
Tilinois 122.5 75.6 73.1 90.2 
Missouri 83.9] 112.5) 111.1] 94.6 
Nebraska 210.6/ 182.6] 135.7) 128.9 
Kansas ... 95.7] 146.2) 87.4) 107.4 
Indiana 125.8) 117.4) 64.8 70.6 
Ohio | _176.4) 119.7] _108.6|_ 105.5 
Total, 7 corn | | | | Py 
belt_states,.! | 139.3) 131.1] 111.7) 109.7 
Week ending Febru: ary 7, 1930, asa per- 
centage of the receipts for the corre- 


sponding week ending February 8, 1929 
Iowa, 296.1 per cent; Illinois, 128.6; Mis- 
souri, 146.2; Nebraska, 181.5; Kansas, 
106.5; Indiana, 94.7; Ohio, 126.5; total, 
seven corn belt states, 156.4 per cent. 





MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 

The following tables show the movement 
of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
and stocker sheep from twelve markets 
into the seven corn belt states: 

CATTLE 
Month of January. 





























| j | Totals 
lowa Ill, | Neb. {for corn 
=t | | | belt 
1928 ..... 36,990 10,629) 39,27 137,935 
Fy 31,256) 101,588 
1 14,963] 34,083|_ 133,093 
Two weeks, ending Feb. 7, 1930; Feb. 8, 
Naot j92 we Feb. 10, 1928. 
S028 nc 7,928] 16,876) 64,219 
1929  ...00 3 83} 8,520) 40,606 
1930 { ___ 5,661] 17,709] _70,885 
SHEEP 
Month of January. 
928 5,900|—*1,503] 16,158] 57,177 
929 9,450] 4,440} 36,619) 94,638 
1930 ....../ 12,200] 6,454] 27,751] 81,055 
Two weeks, ending Feb. 7, err Feb. 8, 
PAS 1929; Feb. 10, 1928 
1928 j | 28,379 
1929 .. 33,880 
1930 .. 32,472 








EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

of wheat the second week in 
were 1,394,000 bushels, as com- 
2,304,000 bushels for the week 


Exports 
February 
pared with 


before and 2'720, 000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the 
second week in February were 17,000 


bushels, as compared with 12,000 bushels 
the week before and 1,535,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. Exports of oats 
the second week in February were 16,000 
bushels, as compared with 11,000 bushels 
for the week before and 170,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 

















Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 105 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 120 per 
cent for fat cattle, 62 per cent for sheep 
and 72 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as t 
percentage of ten-year average for re 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaile 
week by week for the past eight week: 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thu 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 
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*HOGS 
3 les 
ZSo/ZE| - 
aol; ak!) & 
Se/se) 2s 
$2 )/o5  =2 
a8 moles!) o§ 
December 23 to 29 ... 52) 50) 104 
December 30 to Jan. 89) 89; 100 
January 6 to 12 .... 101) 99 8 
January 13 to 19 .. 83) 72 18 
January 20 to 26 .. 102) 94 
January 27 to Feb. 104} 102) ) 
February 3 to 9.. 96) 89 2 
February 10 t to 16... | 101| —_ 93/ 5 
tCATTLE 
December 23 to 29 .... 56) 55] 29 
December 30 to Jan. 86; 101 20 
January 6 to 12.., 88! 104 5 
January 13 to 19 .. 79| 90 1 
January 20 to 26 .. 56| 72| 120 
January 27 to Feb. 2 73) 80 22 
February 3 to 9%.. - 65 76 «118 
February 10 to 16..... “ed 69) 80 20 
tSHEEP 
December 23 to 29 wu...) 72) 79) 72 
December 30 to Jan. 5...... 79{ 105 72 
January 6 to 12 ..... 87| 127 89 
January 13 to 19 .. 101; 106) 84 
January 20 to 26 .. 97} 110 77 
January 27 to Feb. 2.. 100; 126 73 
February 3 to § is 147; 71 
February 10 to 16.. 27; 151) 62 
tLAMBS 
December 23 to 29 .......cs« 72| 791 100 
December 30 to Jan. 5..... 79| 105) ‘1 
January 6 to 12.. 87| 127] 6 
January 13 to 19 .. 101! 106! 92 
January 20 to 26 ..... 97} 110) 10 
January 27 to Feb. 100) 126 84 
February 3 to 9.. 109! 147 78 
February 10 to 16.. 127} 151 72 








*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 


pases Secor HOG Peeeers 
CH 3 TO MARCH 8 

SG, ees price fluctuations, ex- 

traordinary weather, or other unforeseen 

factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 










hog receipts for the ensuing week as 
follows: 
Monday, March 3 54,000 
Tuesday, March 26,000 
Wednesday, March 5 7,000 





Thursday, March 6. 
Friday, March 7.. 
Saturday, March §8.. 


8,000 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the second week in Feb- 
ruary were 10,112,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 12,572,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 9,768,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the 
second week in February were 7,522,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,572,000 pounds 
the week before and 3,548, 600 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
35ec, week before 36lec; cheddar annens, 
last week 193 4c, week before 19 : @ 





sess bef fore 
week befe 


fresh firsts, last week 35%4c, 
37% Cc; ducks, last week 18¢, 
16c; fat hens, last week 26c, week before 
2514c; broilers, last week 28c, week be- 
fore 28c; geese, last week 17c, week be- 
fore 18c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 33c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 12.% 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $11 00, 
and cotton at New York 15.6c. [Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 6419¢ 
for new No. 4, oats are 35c, and wheat 
96c, 

LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.05, week be- 
fore $12.16. Chicago—Last week $1.5 
week before $10.82. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 February corn at Buenos ‘\ 
sold last week for 625%c, week 
61% c. 











“eg 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in '%3 
but callable in 1938, were quoted !«s 
week at 96. These bonds are par a! *% 
per cent, and the yield to 1958 is 4.50 Dv 
cent. Four per cent bonds are quot#»' 
at 94 and yield 4.37 per cent. 


MOTH-PROOF WOOL 

The American Woolen Compan) 
largest producer of wool fabrics, rece! 
announced its prices for staple fall su 
ings, and they are practically the same 
as a year ago. The public will be less 
interested in this than in the accompany~ 
ing announcement that these cloths 
guaranteed to be moth-proof. This e 
reported to be the first guaranty 0! , 
kind ever made by a reputable man 
turer of wool fabrics. With the guara! 
goes the statement that the treatn 
which protects against moths does 
injure the cloth in construction, app 
ance or other respects. 
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SL. EEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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How Old Mr. Otter Learned 
to Slide 


Little Joe Otter was having the jolliest 
kind of a time. Little Joe Otter is a jolly 
little chap, anyway, and just now he was 
extra happy. You see, he had a brand- 
new slippery-slide. Yes, sir, Little Joe 
had just built a new slippery-slide down 
the steepest part of the bank into the 
Smiling Pool. It was longer and smooth- 
er than his old slippery-slide, and it 
seemed to Little Joe as if he could slide 
and slide all day long. Of course he en- 
joved it more because he had built it him- 
self. He would stretch out full length 
at the top of the slippery-slide, give a 
kick to start himself, shoot down the 
slippery-slide, disappear head-first with 
a great splash into the Smiling Pool, and 
then climb up the bank and do it all over 
again 

Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck sat 
watching him from the bank on the other 
side of the Smiling Pool. Right down 
below them, sitting on his big green lily- 
pad, was Grandfather Frog, and there 
was a sparkle in his big, goggly eyes and 
his great mouth was stretched in a broad 
grin as he watched Little Joe Otter. He 
even let a foolish green fly brush the tip 
of his nose and didn’t snap at it. 
“Chug-a-rum!"" exclaimed Grandfather 
Frog,, to no one in particular. ‘That 
reminds me of the days when I was young 
and the greatest diver in the Smiling 
Pool. My goodness, it makes me feel 
voung just to watch Little Joe shoot 
down that slippery-slide. If I weren’t so 
old, I'd try it myself. Whee—e”’ 

With that, Grandfather Frog suddenly 
jumped. It was a great, long, beautiful 
jump, and with his long hind legs straight 
out behind him, Grandfather Frog dis- 
appeared in the Smiling Pool so neatly 
that he made hardly a splash at all, only 
a whole lot of rings on the surface of the 
water, that grew bigger and bigger until 
they met the rings made by Little Joe 
Otter and then became all mixed up. 

Half a minute later Grandfather Frog’s 
head bobbed up out of the water, and for 
the first time he saw Johnny Chuck and 
Peter Rabbit. 

“Come on in; the water’s fine!" he 
cried, and rolled one big, goggly eye up 
at jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun and winked 
it in the most comical way, for he knew, 
and he knew that Mr. Sun knew, just 
how Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit 
dislike the water. 

“No, thanks,” replied P:ter, but there 
was a wistful look in his big eyes as he 
ched Little Joe Otter splash into the 
ling Pool. Little Joe was having such 
a good time! Peter actually was wishing 
that he did like the water. 

Grandfather Frog, climbed out on his 
big green lily-pad. He settled himself 
omfortably so as to face Johnny Chuck 
and Peter and at the same time watch 
Little Joe out of the corner of his deep, 
koggly eye, 

“Chug-a-rum!" said he, as once more 
Little Joe splashed into the Smiling Pool. 
“Did you ever hear about Little Joe’s 
family secret?” he asked in his deep, 
gruff voice. 

“No,” cried Peter Rabbit. ‘Do tell us 
about it! I just love secrets!” 

There was a great deal of eagerness in 
Peter's voice, and it made Grandfather 
Frog smile. 

‘Is that the reason you never can keep 

them?” he asked. 
_ Peter looked a wee bit foolish, but he 
kept still and waited patiently. After 
what seemed a long, long time, Grand- 
father Frog cleared his throat two or 
three times, and this is the story he told 
Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit: 

‘Once upon a time when the world was 
young, the  great-great-ever-so-great- 
frandfather of Little Joe Otter got into a 
Peck of trouble. Yes, sir, he certainly did 
fet into a peck of trouble. You see, it 
was winter, and everything was covered 
With snow, so that food was hard to get. 
Most of the little forest and meadow peo- 
ple found little to eat, and it took a great 
deal of hunting to find that little. Only 
hose who, like old Mr. Squirrel, had been 
Wise enough to lay up a store of food 
when there was plenty, and two or three 
others like Mr. Mink and Mr. Otter, who 
‘ould go fishing in the spring-holes that 
nad not frozen over, had full stomachs. 
_. Now an empty stomach almost al- 
ven. makes a short temper. It is hard, 
ovens. indeed, to be hungry and good- 
the “i d at the same time. So as most of 
hur People of the Green Forest were 
tah sty all the time, they were also short- 
ogg all the time. Mr. Otter knew 
i. When any of them came prowling 
ir ound the spring-hole where he was fish- 
ng, he would tease them by letting them 
fe how fat he was.” 

(Continued next week) 
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are millions of people in China 
> never seen nor eaten rice, 




















For those who want 
the best 


The greatest value 
for a moderate price 








rup.King&Cos 
RM SEEDS 





ood Reasons 


There Are Many More 


or Planting 


Adapted to the climatic and soil con- 
ditions of this section. 


Selected for quality by our own expert 
buyers. 


Thoroughly recleaned at our Minne- 
apolis plant by the most modern purify- 
ing equipment. 


Accurately tested in our laboratory 
with date and result of test on each bag. 


«Where Grown» information on tag 
on each bag. 


For your protection, sacked in machine 
stitched bags with certificate sewed in 
top seam. 


Again, for your protection, each bag 
branded either Sterling or Northland. 
The 45 year reputation of Northrup, 
King & Co. is back of the seed pe 
under these brands. 


Sold by a dealer in your town. 


OO 9890696 BOO 


Prices always reasonable. 








TELLS OF DAIRY BULL CARE 

When a herd sire capable of improving 
the dairy herd has been selected, the next 
problem of the breeder is to so care for 
him that he will be kept in the best pos- 
sible breeding condition at all times, and 
will remain a satisfactory breeder to an 
advanced age, say A. C. Ragsdale and 
Warren Gifford, of the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The principal points 
involved may be summarized as any sys- 
tem of care, feeding and management 
which will result in the young bull at- 
taining his full size and best development 
as an individual, avoiding excessive use 
especially while young, never permitting 
him to run with the cows, providing suit- 
able arr-ngements for housing with con- 
venience and safety in the handling of 
the mature bull. 

Because of the great strength and nerv- 
ous temperament of mature buils, they 
need to be handled with care. Because 
of the greater possibilities for herd im- 
provement thru the use of proved sires, 
and because it is seldom possible to judge 
the transmitting ability of any sire before 
he is about five years old, the problem of 
care and management of the mature bull 
will be given first consideration. 

Complete information regarding the 
eare of the dairy sire may be obtained 
from Bulletin 275, “Care, Feeding and 
Management of the Dairy Sire,’’ compiled 
by Mr. Ragsdale and Mr. Gifford and just 
released by the college. This bulletin 
eontains detailed plans for constructing 
the bull shed and exercise yard, and may 
be obtained free of charge by addressing 
the Missouri College of Agriculture, at 
Columbia. 

















CLASSIFIED ADS PAY 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead, Des Moines 


Please start my advertisement contaiming..............ccccceseees words 
with your next available issue and rum ite... cecsseceeeeees times in 
Our Readers’ Market. I enclose remittance for $...........cccccscerceeeeeceee 


to cover cost of these insertions. 
BRONX, iciccudttccutnapi teste ct Oe ee as setdssaskineédsunateaaaae 


PRRROUDNS cscsstacieiidiins Alea selasacdiceacak icinniaicakcap tame tae anit 
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WALLACES’ FA 


RMER and lowa Hodmestead, 


March 1, 


1929 
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_ Our Readers Market.., 


The Place to Buy What You Need 
and Sell What You Wish 





The classified advertising rate is 15c 
each whole mumber, initial and sign 





ad. Thus, “F. L 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Words 


‘ee Insertions 
ERED E 7 | nu 
i$ 1.50/$ 3.00/$ 4.50/$ 6.00}908. =] $16.50 

1.65) 3.30] 495 = 55) 18.15 
7.20 12. 60)| 19.80 
7.88) 13.65| 21.45 
8.40 23.10 
9.00 75| 24.75 
9.60) 26.40 
10.20 28.05 
10.80] 29.70 
11.40} 31.35 
12.00! 33.00 
123 ~ | 34365 
Q) 13. 


~~ COMMISSION = 


FOR YEARS LEADERS IN HANDLING COUN- 
try dressed poultry, prepared to buy your ship- 
ments at highest prices. Coops furnished Live 
poultry throughout the year Write for informa- 
Hemman Co., 119 So. Water Market, 


1.80] 
1.95| 
2.10) 
2.25) 
2.40| 
2.55| 


none 


it~] 
un 


ow 





(E28 
Prerpre 
am 








DES MOINES, AND 
School, Davenport, broadcast 
alternating daily, furnished by 
11338 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
_geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, 
WoOCc, Palmer 
‘oduce markets, 
loyne & Nevins Co., 


Chickens, ducks, 


TOP MARKET PRICES ALWAYS—PREMIUM 

for quality live and dressed poultry, veal. Write 
for tags and prices. C. H. Weaver & Co., Estab- 
lished 1868, 8. Water Market, Chicago. 


CHICAGO. BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 

Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry." veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices 
tained. Returns mailed same day. 


WANTED—LIV E AND DRESSED POU ILTRY, 
Highest possible prices paid. 
information and tags. Drake & Bon- 
felt 940 Fulton St., Chicago 

CAPONS IN PEMAND: MARKET IS GOOD 
for quality capons Write today for prices and 
eer. C. Weaver & (Co., established 1863, 

sour! 








Water Market, Chicago.” _ aaerriin 
‘EC ENT | PREMIUM ON FANCY POU ee 
S Furnish coops on request. 

Son, Englewood, Ohicago. estatttished 


_ HAY—STRAW—GRAIN | 


GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH OR 

future delivery on conservative margin basis. 
Members Chicago Board of Trade. Schoff & Bax- 
ter, Burlington, Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, U 
Yards, Chicago 


GET FULL MARKET VALTE 
prompt returus 


, and straw and 
lin Hay Co., 192 Clark St., 
straw wanted 


FOR YOUR HAY 
Ship John Dev- 
Chicago, Il Rye 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


PEDIGRE a “COLL re Ss, ENG LISH SHE P- 
ds, Police Chesapeake aura Anderson, 


Fio— 
t 


__ CCH ESAPEAKES 
QUAI ALITY CHESAPEAKE PUPS, 8 MONTHS; 
males $10. Harley Considine, Parkersburg, Ia. 
‘OOLLIES 
AND COLORS PEDI- 
workers, loyal companions, re- 
reasonable and satisfaction 
Shomont Kennels, Monti- 


COLLIES—WHITE 
snterigent 
Prices 
guaranteed ” Box 55, 
cello, Towa. 
BEAUTIFUL 
herd puppies 
Minn ’ 2 
__s——CCHINCHILLA RABBITS 
CHINCHILLAS, HE = We PATS 
ards, pedigree ed, guaranteed, 
wick, Montic elle Wi 
_NEWFOUNDLANDS 


REGISTERED NEWFOTNDLAND 
m her, 1 year Otis Tendall 


ENGLISH SHEP- 


Kennels, Excelsior, 


“AND | 


COLLIE 
Clear Spring 


STAND- 
Frank Jos- 


AND 
Iowa. 


PUPS 
Kanawha, 
__ SHEPHERD PUPS 
SHEPHERD PUPPTES ON AP- 
proval; trained parentage Grandsons of im- 
ported matron Information furnished; write Ray- 
mond Loos, Hedrick, Towa 
FREE TR AIHING INSTRUC TIONS WITH EACH 
Shepherd pup males §$ x females $2.75. 
trained dogs J iksen ield, Minn, 
COILTES AND SHEP BE RD PUPS, ALSO 
trained dogs, guarantee Peter Hintgen, La 
Motte, Iowa. 
SHEPHERD PUPS, 2 


Isenbart, Victor, Iowa 


EDUCATIONAL 


AIRCRAFT, WELDING, AUTO ME- 
anics, electricity Big pay, big demand Low 
hy Free cat slog Stevinson School, 2008 F., 
Main, Kans Cit Mo 
~ AUCTION SCHOOLS 
Acc TIONEERING LEARNED QUICKLY 
auction sayings 22: joker $1. American 


College, Kansas C 


LEARN AU CTIONDERING AT HOME 
Student success : 707, 
Towa 


SARGE NTS 'S 


School. erm 


GERMAN 


MONTHS, $5, $3.50 A. 


a ARN 


200 
Auction 


“EVERY 
Davenport, 
INTE RNA TION AL - AUCTION 
soon aile Sioux City, Ia. 

awiATION 

FOR 

. or 


urse 


PAY JOBS AS 
Get training in 
Wonderful fu- 
incoln Airplane 
neoln, Neb 


Ww ANTED GOOD 


today for ts Li 
lg 


Aircraft Bldg 


FARM LANDS 


IMPROVED FARM HOMES IN NORTH “DA- 
ota, Minnesota, yisconsin and Michigan, in 
tracts of forty acres and up, are being sold at prices 
and terms so reasonable that farming is profitable 
and the investment sound This is a good time to 
obtain a farm home of your own Write today for 
information to the Federal Land Bank of St. Pau 
Minn., Department 5 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop 
payment or easy terms Tree literature; mention 
state H, W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn 


it 
School, 505 
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lowa as 
wards 


words and “Des 
©. D. counts as three 


own protection. 


avoid delay, send letters of 


Rates and Information 


a word. 
as a word. Count 
is counted as three words "22 W. Bist Bt. 
two words 
q R. F. B. 4 counts as four “words 
reach us before We@nesday noon, ‘ten @ays ahead of the issue date. 

Tf you have not advertised with us recently, be sure to give two references. 
One should be your banker and the other some responsible business man. To 
recommendation with your order Vrite 


Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count 





your name wnd address as part of the 
6 ” ds counted as four 





$155.50 beth coumt as one word. 
and R. 4 as two. Ads must 
Send full remittance with order. 
This is for your 


$1 and 


or print your ad plainly. 











FARM LANDS 


RENTERS, ATTENTION. WE ARE OFFERING 

over 100 foreclosed imeproved farms im Minme- 
sota, North an@ South Dakota Small cash pay- 
ment, long time, easy terms; own your farm for less 
than you wre paying im rent J. E. Burchard, 
Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, Mim. 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 

ern Mimmesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 


WESTERN FARMS—CHOICE, WEALTH PRO 
cing. Get listings. Dahnke Realty, Stratton, 
Nebraska. 


CALIFORNIA 
IN a chan Gente G « ro HY OF CALIFOR- 


arm paging business, feeding 
millions of of people in m iowns cau _ Alfalfa com- 
bined with dairying, hegs and poultry, yields a good 
imcome. small one-family ty with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work outdoors all 
the year. Newcomers welcome The Santa Fe 
Railway has no by to pe but offers a free serv- 
ice in helping e ight location. Write for 
illustrated San Ragu Valley folder and get our 
farm paper, “The Earth,’’ free for six months. C. 
L. Seagraves, eral Colonization A eat. Santa 

icago. 





CANADA 
WHY PAY BiG RENTS OR TIE UP MONEY IN 
high: priced land while in Canada millions of acres 
irie close to railways awaiting settlement 
ought from $15 to $25 an acre, with long 
of payment if desired? Free government 
homesteads im the newer districts; good improved 
or unimproved farms in all provinces at low prices 
Excellent climate, highest quality produce, good 
markets, low freight rates, low taxes. Fastest grow 
ing country in the world. Grain-growing, stock-rais 
ing, dairying, fruit, poultry, mixed farming. Schools, 
churches, roads, telephones Rural mail delivery 
Get the facts from the Canadian Government Infor- 
mation Burean. Canadian government has no lands 
to sell but offers free official information and serv- 
Special low railway rates for trip of inspection. 
Free maps, booklets, advice No obligation. Thirty 
thousand Americans moved to QCanada last year. 
yrite . Pilkie, Canadian Government  Infor- 
mation Bureau, 1818 Farnam 8t., Omaha, Neb. 
“IDAHO 
LOOKING FOR A NEW LOCATION? INVESTI 
gate Idaho Fine producing dairy farms obtain- 
able at low prices Write Idaho Chamber of Com- 
merce _&B vise Idaho, for Booklet E-47. 
TNDIANA 
165 AG WHS; $85 NET: WILL 
Wildman, Loogootee, Indiana 
1OWA 
DAIRY FARM, 160 ACRES 
all tiflable, with 450 rods 
completely fenced. 
equipped with wa- 
litter carrier 
with 





man be 





DIVIDE. HUGH 


MQDERN BLACK 
loam with clay subsoil 
of tile and 7 acres of alfalfa 
Buildings m good shape, barn 
ter system, electric lights and 
ary and feed bins built in and connected 
silos, other out buildings are adequate 
partly modern house Good windbreak 
shrubbery. Reason for sale is to settle : 
Inquire of Sylva Ashley, Cresco, Iowa 
) ACRES, 5 MILES FROM 
r paved —. well improved; 
a sacrifice price. 
Clarey, 2 et Minn. 


160 ACRES CHOICE LAND 1% 
Hull, Sioux county J. H. Rowe, 


ee ~ MINNESOTA 


A CHOICE 820 AORES, 13,000 FI 
well located on highway, 4 miles two 
telephone mail route, school % mile 
house: lig rhti ng plant; bath, furnace, basement heat- 
ed garage bares (50 head capacity) with drinking 
cups; 7,000 bushel granary; 24x40 hog house; 
28x82 new corn crib; large machine sheds; very 
reasonably priced. 7 © tedetzke, Wood Lake, 
Minn. 
WONDERFUL 
best of soil, 
clover, other 
brush land. 
three miles 


estate 


PRIMGHAR, 
taken under 
Keenan & 


MILES FROM 
Grinnell, Iowa 


OPPORTUNITY 160 ACRES, 
no waste land; suitable for alfalfa, 
crops. *artly cultivated, balance 
On main highway. One mile school, 
town $12.50 per acre, easy terms 
Wm. Rulien Saudette, Minn 


820, HOUSTON OOUNTY, 12 

Iowa line, 3%4 miles station; 240 tillable, 140 
plowed, 80 rolling, some good timber buildings 
small value. Sacrifice $40 per acre, terms. Farmer, 
3825 2nd Ave. 8S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WONDERFUL BARGAIN 80 ACRE 

farm, considerable acreage in clover, : 
cellent dwelling, large dairy barn; level 
Price $4,200, easy terms Wm. Rulien, 
Minne Sota 


320 ACRES, HIGHLY 
miles west Baker, Clay county, Minn 
acre; small cash payment, balance long 
R. Tait, 1012 Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY 
Corn, clover and alfalfa | ou Get our new free 
list Murray's Land Offic Wadena, Minn 


FOR SALE— SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
clover, alf ar ry farms te 
gain list. c W. , a tg 
ao MISSOURI 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI—-160 ACR eS NEAR 
Joplin; 680 acres dairy near Springfiel wit! 
equipment including 40 Holsteins. Bins 
Vernon, Mo 
i MISSOURI LAND FOR RENT 
FOR CASH RENT—FINE 160 ACRE DAIRY 
on pavement 3 miles St population 
000; 2 houses, electric alfalfa Gan 
purchase herd reasonably desirex James Dun- 
can, 203 First State Bank Building, St. Joseph, Mo 
OREGON 
OREGON ~bnegs ARE WEALTHY 
ild 


ural resources year-round climate 
structive storms to y~ B life or destroy crops 
Soil adaptable to all types of farming Here great- 
est future agricultural development will take place. 
Irrigated and non-irrigated farms. Comfortable liv- 
ing without large investment Dairying, sheep, cat- 
tle and poultry raising Orchurds, small fruits. 
Rail and water transportation to domestic an 
eign markets The best schools and 
Paved highways. Mountains, beaches, 
Hunting. fishing For free road maps and 
ture, write Oregon State Chamber of Commerce, 
223 Oregon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


enw 


MILES NORTH 


Baudette 


FARMS 5 
$45 per 

time Ww. 
Minn 


FARMS 


IMPROVED 


CORN, 
for mar- 
‘Minn 


1 i 
oe 


IN NAT- 
no de- 











FARM LANDS 


WISCONSIN, 


SEND POR NEW C AT ALOG Fr ARM B ARG. AINS. 

40 acres, house, bam, creek, 50. SO aeres, 
zood buildings, near tewn, $1 ‘4eo. Unimproved 
fauna om road, $4 an acre Good soil, modern 
schools, prosperous community. Send today. 
Ojibwa Farms Company, Man Claire, Wis 


WYOMING — 


‘A MILLION AND A HALF DOLLAR BEET 
suger factery building in Platte county at 
Wheatiand, Wyo Exeelle nt oppertunity now to get 
hold of good, irrigated beet and alfalfa lands at low 
prices and on easy and inthe time payments. There 
are in this county also some very good bargains in 
dry farming wheat lands, as well as ranch preper- 
ties For descriptive folder write Val Kuska, Colo- 
nization Agent, Burkingten Route, toom «6673, 
Omaha, _ Neb 
FARM AND RANCH LAND FAVORA 
cated on new Union Pacific Railway 
Montgomery & Noyes, ia Grange, Wo. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED — 


MAN WANTED—ONE WHO UNDE RSTANDS 
rural needs preferred. ‘Splendid opening to im- 

prove your situation. We furnish capital to set 

you up in your own business. No experience re- 

quired. Large line of Koch guaranteed products 

always in season. Wasily sold wmder Koch mod- 

ern plan. Get your pay every week. 

chain of successful Koch .d@ealers now. 

numter of openings. Plan simple and plain 

at once for booklet. Koch V. T. Co., Box W, 

Winona, Minn 


BLY LO- 
extension, 





a _SALESMEN ae > 
WANTED TO SELL A USEFUL 
irticle ed on every farm. Good proposition. 
Box 14, W allaces Parmer wnd lowa Homestead. 


LIVESTOCK 


ore ae BROWN swiss | 
REGISTERED BROWN SWISS BULL 2 
ulso ‘bull calves Walter Miller, Buf- 
Towa. 


SALESMEI 


ONE 
years old; 
falo enter, 


DEVONS 


SALE—DEVON BULLS AND 
ideal dual cattle Ralph Coffing, 


HEIFERS, 
Macy, 


FOR 
farmers’ 
Indiana. : 


GUERNSEYS 

RBGISTERED GUERNSEY 

from heavy profucing cow, 
$65; two choice heif er ¢ alves 
istered, $25 each. B. tested, 
abortion Guy Anderson, Og 
FOR SALE REGISTER ED GUERNSEY MALE, 

two registered heifers, bu ealf 4 months ol ¢ 
Come and see them Mrs. Clara J inetor, 
toona, Towa 
FOUNDATION STOCK. 4 

lings and 2 bred; also calves. 
sey Farm, Exira, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS—OPEN 


springers, milkers. 


HEIFER CALF 

weeks old, price 

4 “weeks old, not reg- 

also bl od test for 
lensburg Vi 


REGISTERED YEAR- 
Hazelhurst Guern- 


BRED HEIFERS, 
Mather, Greene, 


AND 
Dayton 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


FOR SALE— 
1 to 12 ths old. Peter Johansen, Ringsted, 


= mon 


Towa, 
a HEREFORDS 
POLLED HEREFORDS, BULLS, COWS 
heifers for sale George Ross & Son, 
POLI ED HEREFORD BULLS FOR 
Axel L _Johnso mm, Manson, Iowa 
HOLSTEINS ; a 
AND HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN 
valves, tested —_ and shipped on approval. 
Farmers’ price Paul McFarland, Watertown, Wis 
SIX H@LSTBRIN BULLS OF S8GTS, COLANTHA 
and De Kol lines; ready for service Write for 
prices and pedigrees H. Lewis, Guecme, Iowa 
nar ISTERED “aaa as Nag BULL CALF EX- 
cellent breeding E. Judd, Box 313 Station 
A, ‘Anes, 
HOLSTEIN C 


S AND 
Ross, Ta. 
SALE. 


REGISTERED. 


Towa. 
ALVES 


»} pn 
cheat 


R _ ISTER bp AND HIGH H 
McFarland, Water- 


rade, tested 


town, Wis 


JERSEYS vi 
REGISTERED JERSEY BULL CALF, NINE 
months: dandy erg typey, Sybil ancestry. 

8S. E. Wood, 226 W. 51 St., Des Momes, Iowa. 
RNG a Bae ree BULLS, CALVES TO 
sable . from tested dams Roy Smith, 


“KING AND 
Jones, Roscoe, 


FINANCIAL 


JERSEY BULLS 
Ralph L. 


Iood farm breeding 
Towa. 


“MILKING SHORTHORNS  ————__ 
MILKING SHORTHORN BU LLS—HAVE A 
choice lot of young bulls mostly of serviceable 
age The right type Good calors. Accredited 
herd KE. A. Nelson, Box 347, Albert Lea, Minn. 
MILKING SHORTHORN COWS—FRESHEN IN 
March; good producers. <A. E. Eschen, Lamont, 
Towa k eam 
BAT SHORTHORN BULLS. & TO 
John F. Currier, Indianola, Ia 
SHORTHORNS $125 AND 
Elma, Lowa. ae 
SHORTHORNS 2 
BULLS AND COWS 
Bulls from one to two years 
Peters, Stuart, Iowa. 
SCOTCH POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE. 
Best of breeding and good individuals. Write 
me Chas. Eichhorn, Atlantic, Iowa. 


BERKSHIRES 


BRED, MARCH, 
Cholera immune 
Nickel & Sons, 


3S MILKING 
+t 1a 


_ POLLED 
POLLED SHORTHORN 
and heifers for sale 

Address G. R 





RERKSHIRE. GILTS 

and May farrow. 
teed to please. J 
Tilinois. 


~ APRIL 
Guaran- 
Arenzville, 





HAMPSHIERES 








LIVESTOCK 


POLAND CHINAS 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA BRED SOWS ANp 

bred gilts, sired by Long Dives, Knight's S:amp 
and Black Knight; bred to G’s Defender for Mare 
and April litters; immune; right good ones ang 
priced to move; come and see them or write 
H. Gregory & Son, Rutland, Towa. 

3 hala = TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH BRED SOWS AND GILTS- 
J. 


row March and April; immune. J. 
Grimes, Iowa. 


TAMWORTH 


each? 











GILTS, $30 AND 
Eckerman, Davenport 


YVORKSHIRES 


YORKSHIRE BOARS, GILTS, ALSO 
Shorthorn calves. Wm. Zahs, 


BELGIANS 


FOR SALK—TWO ROAN BELGIAN Sta STat. 
lions, coming 8, weight 1,850 = 1,900, sound 
and good individuals. ie an & Son, 

Grand Junction, Iewa. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—ROAN 
stallion, Avenir No. 12817; 
2,150; sound and sure breeder. 
holtz, Monree, Towa. 
FOR SALE—ONE RDGISTERED BELGIAN 
stallion, red roan, 8 years old; lots of quality 
Box No. 113, Creston, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—BELGIAN STALLON. | 3_ YEARS 
old, roan, weight 2,200 Ibs. No. 188 
Quasqueton, Towa. 
CLYDESDALES 


FOR SALE—CLYDESDALE STALLIONS. 
__ Tice, _New Sharon, Towa. 


PERCHERONS 


FOR SALE—SPARK PLUG 192724, BLOCKY. 

gray; Barney Google 192725, gray; two 3 year 
old 1,900 pound sonnd_ registe Percheron sta 
lions, sired by Jalap 84210 (88672). Jay Laird, 
Jesup, Towa. 


FOR SALE—PERCHERON 

mares; Lagos Jasmine and 
black and grays; ton and better; 
L. Jot Jolmson, Vinton, Iowa, 


SADDLE HORSE 


HORSE FOR SALE (G 


GOOD 
Alfred Jergenson, Algona, Iowa. 


“BRED 
immune. Ti. 








) MILKING 
Riverside, Towa 





REI GIAN 
foaled 1921, w t 
Wilke Bi anes 





“STALLIONS AND 
Jarnot breeding; 
all registered. L. 


RUNNING SAD- 
dler). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUCTIONEERS 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER—FOR THE HIGH 
dollar, date sales with Lorence Bigler, Post- 
ville, a. 
£. H. THIEMAN, LIVESTOCK AND REAL ES. 
tate auctioneer. Write for dates Waverly, la 
FRED REPPERT, LIVESTOCK AND REAL Es. 
tate auctioneer. Decatur, Indiana 

















FREE— p 

of Saitou pin bien coffee for _% 
paid. Ground or whole. Send for catalog 
tation Coffee Oo., St Paul, Minn. 


CORN TIPPER AND BUTTER 


SEED CORN TIPPER AND BUTTER 400, 
postage aie satisfaction guaranteed Chas. 
Ladwig, | Nora Springs, Iowa. 


DISC JOINTERS 


SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS 
Cuts through, turms under sweet clover, stra¥ 

weeds, trash without clogging. Free literature 

Mullins-Gilson_ Mfg Co , Rushville, Ind 


FARM MACHINERY 


AVERY TRACTOR, RUN_ 60 

original cost § J Avery 32-54 ; 
new 1929; > 2 days, cost $1,725; will sell 
for half price Box 24, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. 

FOR SALE—7 J. B 
mills, 85 tracters, 18 threshers, 6 silo 
lighting plants, 2 gas motors. Mielke, New 

ton, Iowa. 


GOVERNOR FOR A 
paid; satisfacti 





FOR 


Pe DAYS 


eparator 


25-50 


MILLS, 2 ATTIRE TON 


‘Hn mp- 


AUTO ENGINES 86.50, PRI 
n guaranteed Wm. Alber, Bea 


GARDEN TRACTOR WITH MOWER 
attachment; bargain A. Veenschoten, Pella, 1® 


FARM FEEDS 
FARM FEEDS. COMPLETE 
line of feeds and remedies. Big saving Ne 
catalog just out; write for it today Waterio 
Products Company, Box No. 449, Waterloo, lowa. 
FEED AND FARM MILL MACHINERY 
SEVERAL RERUILT GUARANTEED HAMM! 
mill feed grinders, farm and mill size 
reasonable Reply Box 23, allaces’ ft 
Towa Homestead 
GENERATORS AND MOTORS 
, % HORSE SASOLINE ENGINES 


NE Ww 
plete olt - 
and belt, hover, 110 volt, 1. 
alte’ ing and direct mot $7 l 
) aft buffing and grind 
Write for quotations ¢ 
1 meters. Electrical Surplus ( 
Dept. 14, 1911 Chicago Ave., Chicago 
HOG AND POULTRY REMEDY 
STOP NBECRO AND WOR ms. LIQUip 
edy for swine and poultry Write Swin 
pany, Sioux Rapids, Iowa 
INCUBATORS 
TWO NO 7 BUCKEY! 
as new: $750 « 
Hatcheries, Inc 


DEPENDABLE 


complete, 
generators 4 


FOR SALE 
moth machines; good 
Keokuk, lowa Miller 


Iowa. 


a. a 
POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS 
& Co., Winfield, Kan. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 

patents. Send sketch or model for ins 4 en! 
or write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Pas 
and “Record of Invention” form. No, ch aure 
information on how to proceed 
O’Brien, Registered Patent rXttorney, 
ity Savings and Commercial Bank Bid 
ington, 


HEDGE 
Porth 





FOR 


nc 
s cur’ 
Wasd 





CHOICE SOWS AND GILTS C. 0. D. OR IN 
truck loads at farmers’ prices; boars of all sizes 


and ages, CC. A. Prentice, Sac City, Towa, 





PATENT aT- 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, $02 Equite- 


torneys; patents and trade-marks. 
ble Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 




















AGVERT S'8G PAGES RMOVER 


Ww ALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, 


March 1, 1930 











SEEDS AND NURSERY § STOCK 


SEED See 
; “e ‘LESS OATS. OATS WITHOUT 
GROW ae E rry, 4 cents per pound, Herman 
rornow, Walnut, ML, R. 4. 
SEED OATS, 
ve se <4 a a cost. O. W. Johnson, Le Grand, 











1 i xe ittapiagaaniaigis mania 
as VELVET BARLEY 
<= —SALE-_VELVET BARLEY, $1 PER 
FOR na SALE. M. Er Cerwinske & Sons, Rockford, 


bt 





Jowa tase aa 

7 BARLEY, GOOD CLEAN SEED, REA 
pre ver I Leonard Homolar, Tama, Iowa. 
[TIFIED VELVET SEED BARLEY $1 PER 
bashed _Julius Wiese, Be nnett, Iowa. 








~~ $PRUCE. SEEDS ce oO 
) 1) BLUE SPRUCE, 50 SEEDS 10 
ool = Al 2 evergreen varieties; 1,000 seeds with 
ting instructions $1. Oaklynn Nurseries, Green- 
_Pennsylvania. 
— SEED WHEAT 
\GRESS WHEAT SEEDED WITH OATS 
NF be fete oR jd 14 per cent, feeding value 20 per 
Experiments prove. Karly Progress is beard- 
hich yielding, rust resistant. Doesn't lodge or 
r Prices right. Joe Brooks, Forres- 


lene 


‘hatt er easily. 





ton Ll. See iY ees ee 


SOYBEAN SEED FROM JAPAN 

w. J. Morse, forage crop specialist of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 
has heen in Japan for several months, 
wollecting new varieties of soybeans, re- 
ports that to date he has collected more 
than 5,000 lots, representing every type 
of soybeans grown in Japan. 

4 large number of soybean introdue- 
tions have been sent into the United 
States by the Foreign Piant Introduction 
Office of the department in the last twen- 
ty years. Now the crop has established 
it if as one of major importance in this 
try, with a value of $70,000,000 for 
Due to increased utilization as a 
forage crop, for production of soybean 
oil and meal, and*as a human food, it 
seems likely that the soybean will con- 
tinue to grow in importance in the United 








States 

Sovbean oil is becoming an important 
item in the manufacture of soap, paints, 
linoleum, rubber substitutes and glycer- 
ine in this country. When properly re- 
fined, the oil may be used in almost any 
foodstuff in whieh a vegetable oil is used, 
In China, one of the principal uses of 
soybean oil is for human food, but it is 
also used in the manufacture of soap, 
varnish, printing ink, paints, candles, 
waterproof goods, and for lighting and 
lubrication, 

With an increase in the demand for 
soybean oil from American industries, 
efforts are being made by the Department 
of Agriculture to develop varieties with 
a high oil content. Where the beans are 
grown as a forage crop, especially for 
hogs, there is a demand for varieties with 
a low oil content, as the oil has a tend- 
ency to cause the meat to be soft, espe- 
cially where large quantities of the beans 
are fed. 

Samples from every lot of seed collect- 
ed by Mr. Morse will be planted at the 
United States experiment farm at Arling- 
ton, Va., this spring, and when the seed 
is harvested, tests will be made for oil 
ontent. In this way, it is hoped that se- 
lections may be made which will ulti- 
mately develop into varieties with a wide 
range of oil content. 

Mr. Morse writes that the Japanese use 
the soybean in a number of ways in their 
diet. They grind the beans and make 
flour; they serve the green beans as we 
would green lima beans, and they cook 
the dried beans in a manner similar to 
navy beans. Besides this, they make soy 
Sauce, soybean curd, beverages and bean 
sprouts from the soybean. He believes 
that the use of soybeans as a human food 
in this country will increase steadily. 

Mr. Morse is now spending the winter 
in Tokio, studying the Japanese methods 
of utilizing soybeans, While he expects 
soybeans to grow in favor as a feed for 
livestock and food for people, he feels 
that the largest future development of 
the crop in the United States will be in 
the utilization of the oil and meal in- 
dustry. 

Samples of the seed collected in Japan 
Will be sent to some of the state experi- 
ment stations for trial, but will, not be 
available for distribution to individuals. 





MEAT TRADE 

A further advance in hog prices fea- 
tured the wholesale meat trade during 
vanuary, according to a review of the 
ivestock and meat situation issued Feb- 
ruary 1 by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Altho the prices of smoked 
neats, most dry salt meats and lard ad- 
ed somewhat, fresh pork prices 
wed a declining tendency, and cur- 
esults on hog operations were un- 
factory, Lard, notwithstanding the 
« nee, is still wholesaling below the 
Price of hogs. The demand for beef was 
: ~ ‘nd prices declined, especially dur- 
ae the latter part of the month. The 

( trade in pork and pork products 
rly good for the month as a whole. 
_ © Gemand for hides during January 
‘qual to the supply, and prices held 










oe ‘i the latter part of the month, 
‘a te market became very dull and 
ee weakened. There was a good de- 
ge for lamb during the first part of 
ee nth, but it slackened toward the 
The’. — prices showed some decline. 
Pi a market was slow, owing to light 
lowes” *2d prices moved considerably 


"CERTIFIED, 80 

















Sales Next Week 


Tuesday, March 4— 
Shorthorns and Duroc Jerseys—S. C. 
Hagedorn & Son, Royal, Iowa. 
Wednesday, March 5— 
Belgians—Hopley Stock Farm, Atlantic, 
Iowa, 
Thursday, March 6— 
Spotted Polands—P. J. Gaherty & Son, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Duroc Jerseys—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 
Kiron, lowa, 





Future Sales 


SHORTHORNS 

Mar. 10—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Assn., Sioux City, Iowa; Carl A. Oldsen, 
aay? Iowa, Mer. 

Mar. 13—Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Will Johnson, Secy., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mar. 17—Interstate Shorthorn Bull Sale, 
Sioux City, Ia.; Jos. F. Brenner, Mgr., 
Mapleton, Ia. 

Mar. 20—Nebraska State Breeders’ Sale, 
Grand Island, Neb.; H. C. McKelvie, 
Sale Manager, Lincoln, Neb. 

Mar. 26—Annual Spring Sale, So. Omaha, 
Neb.; H. = McKelvie, Sale Manager, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

June 25—Wm. “wiebke, Greene, Iowa. 

POLLED SHORTHORNS 

Mar. 2i—Nebraska State Breeders’ Sale, 
Grand Island, Neb.; H. C. McKelvie, 
Sale Manager, Lincoln, Neb. 

Mar. 27—Annual Spring Sale, So. Omaha, 
Neb.; HM. C. McKelvie, Sale Manager, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 

Mar. 18—Iowa State Angus Breeders’ 
Sale, Des Moines, Iowa; E. T. Davis, 
Mer., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Mar. 19—Mrs. Irene Brown, Rose Hill, 
Iowa; sale at Oskaloosa. 

Mar. 20—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 

May 2—Miller & Kemp, Olin, Iowa. 

HOLSTEINS 

Mar. 17—Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Assn., 
Spring Quality Sale, Waterloo, Iowa; 
F. Barney, Mer., Chapin, Iowa. ; 

July 15—National Type Sale, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Melin-Peterson Co., Minneapolis, 
Sale Managers. 

POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 7—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa 
PERCHERONS 

Mar. 20—Femco Farms Percheron Disper- 
sal, South St. Paul, Minn.; Melin-Peter- 
sen Co., Minneapolis, Sale Managers. 





Livestock News 


A large crowd of buyers attended the 
Poland China sale of H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, 
Iowa, held February 12. An average of 
$69.65 was made on forty head, and the 
sixty-eight head that were sold averaged 
$61.25. A spring gilt farrowed March 6, 
that weighed 550 pounds and was be- 
lieved to be the highest gilt of any breed 
in the world for her age, topped the auc- 
tion at $150. She was purchased by J. E. 
Grove, Plover, Iowa. This gilt is sired by 
Hercules and from a dam by Iowa Rain- 
bow. She was bred to Ben Hur for a 
March 10 litter. Another spring gilt by 
Hereules and bred to Tradition brought 
$122.50, and was bought by B. N. Davison, 
Page, Neb. A tried sow, La Con Ruby, 
whose dam was the famous sow, La Con 
Jewell, was selected by Elwood Olerich, 
at $107.50. Nos. 1 and 2 were bought by 
Peter Mertz, Ottosen, Iowa, and Seibo 
Janssen, Buffalo Center, Iowa, respec- 
tively, at $90 each. A. W. Hutchinson, 
Jolley, Iowa, selected No. 10 at $82.50, and 
No. 6 was taken by Frank Hutchinson, 
also of Jolley, at $80. The sale was con- 
ducted by H. S. Duncan, 


The first sale of Berkshires that has 
been held here in the west in several 
years was that of G. W. Morgan, at Blair, 
Neb., February 10. He sold forty head of 
gilts at an average of $45.12. The top 
price was $65, for No. 50, which went to 
James Satorie, North Bend, Neb. He also 
got No. 46, at $55. Backenhaus Bros., 
Columbus, Neb., secured six head of the 
better sows in the sale; Fred Franke, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, got four head, and 
Ernest Kemper, Tarkio, Mo., got three 
head. Prices ranged from $31 up. 

The Hampshire sale of W. W. Hodgens, 
at Pierson, lowa, on February 14, brought 
out a large crowd. He sold fifty head at 
an average of $66.80. The top gilt was 
No. 60, which went to Chilcotte Bros., of 
Nebraska, at $120. No. 33 went to H. C. 
Dechow, Cuthbert, S. D., at an even $100. 
Herbert Albers, Wisner, Neb., took ten 
head of the good gilts in this sale, and 
Chileotte Bros. were also very liberal 
buyers. 








The first Hampshire sale ever made by 
M. J. Schnackle, Avoca, Iowa, was held 
on February 14, and he disposed of fifty- 
nine head at an even $60 average. The 
top sow in his sale was No, 51, and she 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


Matt White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Hugh Thompson, care of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and ltowa Homestead, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Jack Halsey, care of Wallaces’ Farmer 
= lowa Homestead, Des Moines, 
owa. . 





The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday 
morning, the week previous, ten days 
in advance of date of issue. 




















BROWN'S ANGUS SALE 


(SALE AT FAIRGROUNDS) 
Oskaloosa, lowa, March 19 
22 Big Calves Go Free With Dams 


46 HEAD 
9 Bulls 








makers for the buyers. 











shows of the country. 


a son of Excelsior Marshall whose 


bred heifers and 14 splendid open heifers. 


Black bird S. 3d. an excellent member of the Blackbird family : 
siackcap Bandolier. She was junior champion at the 
by Excelsior Marshall and 
> winning yearling herd 
Evening Erica 6th is an extra choice summer yearling of show f 


ter of 
Eva of Rose Hill 34 is an attractive show heifer 
bred to Revolution 84th. She was a member of 


sells open. 


Elba of Rose Hill is an attractive §e male and a genuine show 
bred Elba and one of the best to be sold this ye ar. 
Blackbird Harrison S7th is a choice show prospect 


She is a double 


next year. She is by a son of Revolution. 


Blackcap Lassie B. 3d is another of showyard 
one of the members of the McHenry Blackcap tribe. 

THE BULLS: Excelsior Marshall 34 is an outstanding 
a double 
and a member of the Eisa Erica family. Most of } 
excellent calves at foot are sired by him which stamp afeauiebes Marshall 34 
as one of the-best sires of the breed. The other bulls include one October year- 
ling and other bulls turning a yvear old. It’s an offering of genuine i 
cattle and will distribute wonderful money-making 


bull by Excelsior Marshall, dam by Earlwood 








A select offering from one of 
the good herds of the breed. 
They are genuine breeding cattle 
and the sort that will be money 


3] Females herd was a consistent winner 
this past season in the best 

Many of 
the show cattle sell and others with the ability to produce show specimens. 
THE FEMALES include 22 extra choice breeding matrons 
calves at foot by Excelsior Marshall 3d, which is included in the 
: get have been winners at the 
winning second in get of sire at Chicago for two years. 











four-year-old show 
bred Earl Marshall 








Mc sileney families with the result of wonderful producing cattle 


Joh n Brown, manager, is one of America’s most constructive cattle men and the 
or this herd was personally selected by him. He has carefully 








Auctioneers, Kraschel and Cooper 
address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 


MRS. IRENE BROWN 














cattle will do well to attend. 


W. H. Cooper 


Angus Breeding Supreme 


J. E. Halsey, 


Rose Hill, Iowa 





HEDRICK, 
IOWA 


Thursday, March 20th 








in the State 


_.,-his herd is well known for the production of high-class breeding cattle. 
The blood lines represented throughout are absolutely 
er doubts if a better bred lot of Angus cattle has been Fmeape in recent years. 


The females are an exceptionally desirable lot 
mature cows and heifers that are the 


sons of the celebrated E nlate. 


breeding matrons. 


The 11 bulls are a most uniform lot, all sired by 
rugged, with 
straight lines and the type that will make herd sires. 
deserving of liberal attendance and those in the market for profitable beef 
Write for catalog and please mention Wal- 


Hedrick, lowa 


just turning a year old They are 


laces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. 





Sale at Farm in Heated Pavilion 
Adjoining Town 





20 Blackcaps 
3 Miss Burgess 


Enchantress 


52 Head--11 Bulls--41 Females 


A Select Draft From One of the Oldest 
Established Breeding Herds 











supreme and the writ- 


c thick-fle aned 
making kind and will sell forward in calf to Enlate Marshall, 
There are 12 unusually 


choice open heifers 
which are sired by a son of Enlate and the type that 


a son of Enlate and are 


This is an offering 








Domineer and Inspiration. 
April litters. 
our catalog. 





Samuelson’s Duroc Sow Sale 


55 Head of Bred Sows—SS5 
KIRON, IOWA, MARCH 6th 


A high class offering all of our own breeding that equals our February sale that averaged 
$61.62. Three junior yearling sows, three fal] gilts and 49 spring gilts sired by Index Chief. 
They are bred to Outlook and Invincible Type for March and 
This will be one of the last bred sow sales of the season. 


A. SAMUELSON & SON “i 








ABERDEEN ANGUS 





cows and heifers for sale. Also rea) high class, early 


A. G. 
CEDMER FARMS 


- ns 





HAMPSHIRES 





OFFERING 20 ANGUS 


maturing bull calves and heifers. Of the best I am offering 
breeding and well grown, but not pampered. Priced y 
to sell. to Taeul’ Ko 


MESSER. Mer 
GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA April.” 


Thirty Hampshire Bred Sows 


pogrenenting the leading blood lines, bred 
The Storm, my great 
young, cae - The Hurricane. Bred for ae and 


Clarence Teter, 
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SR Santina liner tmvonas Badin 


FA es eat we Di eer 
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INTERSTATE 


Shorthorn Breeders 
Association Show 


and Sale 


at the Horse and Mule 
Sale Barn, at the 
Stock Yards 


Sioux City, 
lowa 


Monday, March 10 


50 Bulls 
20 Females 


This promises to be one of the greatest offering of Shorthorns 
that will be sold in the northwest this spring. Every animal 
selling in this sale has been personally selected. We know 
there has never been fifty bulls sellings anywhere in the 
northwest that are as good as the bulls we are listing in this 
auction. A few tried herd bulls are listed, also some of the 
greatest young herd bull propositions that it has ever been 
our privilege to list in a public sale. Also some very choice 
females. 





Consigners to This Sale 


C. A. Saunders and Sons, Manilla, fowa, are consigning their show and herd bull, 
Lindbergh, a roan three-year-old, sired by Oakdale Stanmore, and an outstanding individual. 

John Swanson and Sons, Estherville, are consiening four red and roan yearling buils 
that will speak fer themselves sale day, all sired by Waveland Rodney, by Rodney Bruce. 

H. D. Leusink, Hull, Iowa, is consigning his herd bull, Fritz Bustace, and five bails 
sired by Fritz Bustace. These bulls are all owt ef heavy milking dams. 

H. C. Dewar, Cherokee, lowa, is consigning an outstanding red twelve-months-ol4 bull 
by Lusty Diamond. 

W. H. Stein, Estelline, South Dakota, is consigning a roan eleven-months-old bull by 
Cup’s Type, and out of Gipsy Maid dam. 

J. Chattin, Anthen, fowa, is consigning a red two-year-old bull. 

F. D. Palmer and Sons, Harris, Jowa, are consigning two red bulls 15 months old by 
Red Hall Sultan. 

William A. Reseke, Sac City, lowa, is consigning three bulls, a dark roan, caived Jaly 
21, 1928, bred by C. F. Curtiss, by Reakweod Regent, and two yearling bulls hy Rodney's 


A. Henderson and Sons, Paullina, Iowa, lists four bulls sired by Anoka Waverly. These 
bulls are all verw high class bulls 

Ralph B. Whitney, Taber, South Daketa, lists six yearling boils. 
Rosewood Seal, Supreme Model, and Golden Star. 

Clyde Paimer, Harris, Jowa, is consigning three bulls by Red Hall Sultan. Mr 
consigned the top ball at the 1929 Interstate Sale. 

M. W. Smith, Paullina, lowa, lists four bulls, three yearlings by Golden Rodney, and 
a two-year-old, Supreme Comet, sired by Supreme King, and out ef Augusta bred dam. 

J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa, is consigning twenty head, seventeen females, and three 
bulls. Two cows have bull calves at foot. Two open heifers, and thirteen cows due to 
calf by early spring to the service @f Diamond Cumberland by Oakdale Stanmore. Eleven 
head are sired by Master Rodney, by Maxwalten Lochinvar; six by Red Gloster, by Village 
Supreme, and tracing to such families as Duchess of Gloster, Matchless Buttercup, Dalmeny 
Princess, Campbell Goldendrops, and others. This is a very high class offering of females 
and none over five years of ave. 

®. W. Crouch, Hinton, Iowa, is listing a white yearling heifer by Spirit of Mondamin, 
and out of a Butterfly dam 

Max Lanham, Panilina, fowa, is consigning four yearling bulls, and the roan three- 
wear-eld berd bull, Villawe Consul, by Villager’s Model. See his get sale day 
' @erry F. Bremer and Sons, Ocheyedan, Iewa, are comsigning four yearling bulls from 
eighteen to twenty months of age. Sired by Cumberland Alliance and Village Pride. 

Ravina Stock Farm, at Sioux Rapids, Iowa, is consigning four head; twe cows, 
Villager’s Image, and two red bulls, by Sanquhar Redney. 


These bulls are by 


Palmer 


by 


Show will start at 9:00 o’clock, and sale starts promptly at 
1:00 P. M. John L. Tormy, Chicago, Ill., will be the judge 
of the show. We want everybody there in time for the 
judging if possible in the morning. 

Banquet and business meeting, evening of March 10th, 6:30 
P. M. at the West Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Write for our catalog at once, and it should be in the hands 
of everybody who is looking for a bull or some good females. 
When writing for it kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, and address 


CARL A. OLDSEN 
Secretary and Manager 


Care Animal Husbandry Department 


Ames, lowa 


Cols. N. G. Kraschel and H. E. Devries, Auctioneers. 


J. E. Halsey and M. T. White will represent Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead at the sale. 


| 
| 




















went to Carl A. Newlin, Hutsonville, M[1., 
at $85. R. W. Dixon, Red Oak, Iowa, was 
a liberal buyer in this sale, taking eteht 
head. Prices ranged from $49 to $35. 





The Fort Dodge Creamery Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, held a sale of Hampshire 
bred sows on February 11. This sale was 
one of the most successful that has been 
held in the state this winter. Fifty head 
were sold for an average price of $71.40 
and the top forty head brought an aver- 
age price of $75.95. ‘The top of the sale 
was Rosedate Dot, a March, 1929, daugh- 
ter of the twice world’s grand champion 
sow, B. B. Pride ist. She was purchased 
by Matt Locatis & Sons, Humbotdt, Iowa, 
for $225. Carl A. Newlin, of the Allen- 
Newlin Farms, Hutsonville, IllL, made a 
number of selections. He purchased a gilt 
mated to Advancer, the 1929 fowa junior 
champion, another mated to Question 
Mark, and a tried sow bred to Humbeldt 
Clan. He bought No. 32 at $105, 37 at 
$100, and 18 at $85. An October yearling 
mated to Question Mark was selected by 
Cc. W. Carlson, Farnhamville, lowa, at 
$100. Wm. Wittman, Lake Lillian, Minn., 
selected No, 86 at $92.50, and Boyd Weid- 
lein, Webster City, Iowa, bought No. 38 
at $87.50. The sale was held in a modern 
pavilion on the farm. One of the largest 
sale crowds that has been seen this win- 
ter was in attendance, and there were 
many bidders present. The sale was con- 
ducted by Thos. E. Deem. 


One of the good Hampshire sales of the 
season was held by Matt Locatis, Hum- 
boldt, Iowa, on February 19. The top 
forty head brought an average of $76.68. 
Five others were sold at good prices. A 
spring gilt sired by Lumberjack, the 1929 
Minnesota grand champion, and bred to 
New Model, by Golden Hawkeye, topped 
the sale at $120, and was bought by 
Harry Knabe, Nehawka, Neb. The Fort 
Dodge Creamery Co,, Fort Dodge, lowa, 
purchased a splendid tried sow sired by 
Marvel Sensation and mated to Lumber- 
jack, at $117.50. W.. W. Hart, Delevan, 
Minn., selected a fall yearling daughter of 
Iowa Goldenrod, and bred to Lumberjack, 
at $102.50. Leo B. Rowley, Mitchell, S. D., 
took a tried daughter of Pat's Sensation, 
and bred to Smooth Chief, at $100. No. 21 
was bought by Orrie Lebus, Cythiana, 
Ky., at $100. The selling was done by 
Thos. E. Deem. 


Recent reports would indicate that the 
beef outlook is rather discouraging. The 
stocker and feeder movement into the 
corn belt the past six months has shown 
a slight increase. There has also been an 
increase in the mumber of catth raised in 
this district. Market supplies are ex- 
pected to be about the same from the 
corn bekt during the first half of 1936. 
Due to the lateness of the movement of 
feeder cattle, the surplus is expected to 
develop during the latter part of the year. 

Other factors that are expected to af- 
fect the prices of beef cattle are the con- 
centrated efforts of dairymen to cull 
their herds as the result of unprofitable 
butterfat prices and the increased im- 
portation of fresh, cured and canned beef. 
During 1929, over 145,000,000 pounds of 
meat was imported, which is nearly dou- 
ble that imported in 1927. 

Funk Bros., Sheldon, Towa, sold one of 
the very top offerings of the Chester 
White breed this winter in an auction 
held February 12. An average of $76.25 
was made on thirty-five head. The top 
ot the sale, No. 21, a daughter of Right 
Type, bred to Supreme Judge Jr., brought 
$107.50, and was purchased by A. Leopau, 
Pipestone, Minn. A fall yearling daughter 
ef Right Twpe, bred to Reaper Lad, was 
bought by James H. Fee, Cherokee, lowa, 
fer $100. J. W. Kempe, Hinton, lowa, 
selected a fall yearling daughter of Arch 
Type 2d, bred to Reaper Lad, at $97. The 
hegs were sold by C. C. Evans. 





As a dairy feed, cracked soybeans are 
worth $60 a ton when old process linseed 
oil meal is worth $45 a ton, according to 
a bulletin entitled, “Soybean Utilization,” 
No. 1617-F, issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture The bulletin 
also describes other uses for soybeans and 
discusses their value for soil improve- 
ment. A copy should be in the hands of 
every soybean grower. The bulletin may 
be obtained free by writing to the Office 


of Infoarmation, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

The Hereford sale held in connection 
with the Denver Livestock Show resulted 


in an average of $841 for fifty bulls. The 
top price was $2,600. Shorthorns averaged 
$299 fer thirty-eight lots. The top was 
$1,110. 

One of the factors influencing fat lamb 
prices is a lower weol market. Recent 
sales of wool have been about six cents 
a pound ess than last summer's bids. 
Woolen mills are reported to be buying 
only as orders for cloth show up. 


Before buying a feed grinder, a farmer 
or stock feeder should figure on the fol- 
lowing points, authorities at the Nebraska 
Agricultural College beleve: (1) How 
much better will the stock do on ground 
than on whole grain? (2) Will IT have 
good use fer at least 500 bushels of 


ground grain per year? (3) How finely 


or how coarsely should the grain ba 
ground? (4) How quickly can I get sery. 
ice and repairs? 

{t is ordinarily conceded that bur; 
grinders will turn out a more evenly 
ground product than hammer mills 
other words, there is always some fina 
powder in the ground feed from a hamm. 
mill. Sometimes this powder is n yb. 
jectionable. Hammer mills will run empry 
without much wear, such as will alwav 
come on burr type mills when run emp 
There is less danger of foreign m wis 
breaking a hammer mill than a bur 


ATl state records were broken 
Minnesota pork production contest er 
R. C. Wasson, of Battle Lake, Otterta;) 
county, with eleven sows, produced 
180 days an average of 2,222 pounds 
pork per sow. ‘This is the highest 
cial record that has ever been made 
Minnesota, and entitles Mr. Wasson t 
crowned the 1929 champion hog prodnce; 
of the state. The eleven Chester White 
sows farrowed 151 pigs, of which 126 
raised to an average weight of 5 
pounds in 180 days. The total of 24,6 
pounds of pork was produced at a 
feed cost of $1,061.25, or 4.3 cents a po 


This did not include labor or pasture 
They sold for $9.10 a hundred. 
Albert Myhre, of Caledonia, Houstce 


county, made the next best record by 
raising fifty-eight pigs out of fifty- 
farrowing from six sows. The six litters 
averaged 2,166.4 pounds, or 224 pounds ; 
the pig, in 180 days. 

John Nahrgang, of Lewiston, Winona 
county, whe won first place last ; 
was third this year. He raised eighty- 
six pigs out of eighty-seven farrowing : 
an average weight of 230.8 pounds per 
pig, or 1,984.4 pounds per litter. This 
was the highest average weight per pig 
of the entire contest.” 

The average number of pigs saved 
per sow fer the first four contestants 
was 8.9, 


The world’s record for butterfat pro- 


auction is new held by Melba 15th of 
Parbalara, a Milking Shorthorn, who gave 
32,522 pounds of milk and 1,614 pounds 
of butterfat in a year. Melba’s record 


was made on three milkings a da) On 
two milkings a day, this cow produced 
21,635 pounds of milk and 954 pounds of 
butterfat. Melba is owned by the Scot- 
tish-Australian Investment Co., of New 
South Wales. 


Owing to the difficulty in describing the 
markings on the black and white dairy 
cow, the Holstein-Friesian Associatior 
has adopted the photographic sysien 
registration. With photegraphs taking 
the place of descriptions of markings, 
animals may be identified with 
more certainty. Altho the system has 
been in operation only six months, owners 
of five per cent of the animals recorded 
have used the photographic system 





Following are tentative dates 
fairs and livestock shows: 

American Royal Livestock Show, No- 
vember 15-22, Kansas City, Mo.; fF. i 
Servatius, secretary. 

Calgary Exhibition and Stampede 
7-12, Calgary, Canada; E. L. Richardson, 
manager. 

Canadian National Exhibition, August 
22-September 6, Toronto, Canada; H. W 
Waters, general manager. 

Clay County Fair, September 1+-2?, 
Spencer, Iowa; Leo C. Dailey, secretar) 

Daqeein State Fair Association, Sep- 
tember 1-6, Dequoin, 11.; W. R. Haves, 
general manager. 

Edmenton Exhibition Association, July 








Dispersion Sale 


BELGIANS 


60 HEAD-60 
Atlantic, la., March 5 


We’ are closing out all of our B 
horses and will sell 40 head of register’! 
stallions and mares, and 20 head I 
bred but not wecerded horses. Will ! 
application blanks on the latter 
want to record them. This is the ¢ 
offering of Belgian horses to be % 
year, from the oldest breeding and 
img firm in the state of lowa. Ovr 
herd stallion, FRIZON CRESCE> 
vears ald, weighing 2400 Ibs., 
greatest stock horses in this cou 
in this sale, also two splendid 
yearling stud celts. Many mares 5 
this sale are full sisters and hal 
the Nebraska University champ 
ners; 15 of these mares are < : 
SHORTHORN BUL 
We are also selling eigh 
young Scotch builts, sired by 
Orystel, and out of our bes 
All reds and roans. 
100 HEAD SOWS F 
We are also selling 75 head Hamp 
sows and 25 head of Duroc Jersey bree 








in this sale. aN 
Sale to be held at the Hopley Stock *@ 

S miles southwest of Atlantic, on_ Fed ‘ 

Highway, No. 82. Ool. N. G. ras 

Auctioneer. M. T. White, Fieidman 

Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestea: 


For further information address 


Hopley Stock Farm 
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Atlantic, lowa 
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54-19, Edmonton, Alberta; P. W. Abbott, 
president. : 
ninois State Fair, August 16-23, Spring- 
“ela. IL; Milton EB. Jones, manager. 
“Indiana State Fair, August 30-Septem- 
her 6, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. J. Barker, 
cecretary- 
ernational Livestock Exposition, No- 
m ote 24-Deeember 6, Chicago, Ih; B. 
1) Heide, secretary-manager. 

' Jowa State Pair and Exposition, August 








«9-28 Des Moines, Iowa; A. R. Corey, 

secretary. 

<akee Interstate Fair, August ll- 
kakee, Hh; Len Small, Secretary. 





nsas Free Fair, September $-12, To- 
Kan.; A. P. Burdick, secretary. 

National Livestock Show, No- 
Dan Smith, 


kK as 


10-13, Wichita, Kan.; 


13-19, 


sSecre- 


September 
L. Spensler, 


as State Fair, 


nson, Kan.; A. 





“y rid-South Fair and Dairy Show, Sep- 
somber 20-27, Memphis, Tenn.; Frank D. 
Yer, secretary -manager. 
\iinnesota State Fair, August 20-Sep- 
ber 6, Hamline, Minn.; Thos. H. Can- 
field, Secretary. 
; sissippi Valley Fair and Exposition, 
August 10-26, Davenport, Iowa; M. E. 
} _ secretary-general manager. 
uri State Fair, August 16-23, 
‘ fo.; W. D. Smith, secretary. 
National Dairy Exposition, October 11- 
I Mo.; S. H. Anderson, 


19, St. Louis, 








Se- 





secre- 
” Nebraska State Fair, August 
Lincoln, Neb.; George Jackson, 


29-Sep- 





Dakota State Fair, fer Grand 


Forks, July 6-12, Grand Forks, N. D-.; 
Tt. F. MeGowan, manager. 
North Dakota State Fair, for Fargo, 


14-19, Fargo, N. Dk; Sam Crabbe, 
secretary 

Northwest Fafr, June 29-July 5, 
XN. D.; H. L. Finke, secretary. 

Northwest Missouri State air, Sep- 

mber 2-6, Bethany, Mo.; Walter Lingle, 
secretary. 

Northern V 
tember 7-12, Chippewa Falls, 
Putnam, secretary. 

Provincial Exhibition, July 28-August 
tegina, Saskatchewan; D. T. Elderkin, 
secretary. 


July 


Minot, 


Yisconsin State Fair, Sep- 
Wis.; A. L. 


Dakota State Fair, September 
S. D.; John F. White, seere- 


South 
§-12, Huron, 


tary 


ti 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 


Shew, March 8-16, Fort Worth, Texas; 
|. B. Davis, secretary-manager. 

Wisconsin State Fair, August 25-30, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; A. W. Kalbus, assistant 


business manager. 





$25 REWARD FOR FRAUDULENT 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENT 

Walknees’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 

ffers a standing reward of $25 for the 


d cenviction of anyone fraudu- 

selling subscriptions to our paper. 

Mest of the petty crooks know about this 

d, and as a result we have had very 

trouble with fraudulent subscription 

Recently, however, several 

s have reached us of subscription 
grefters working in northeast Iowa. 

One vietim in Delaware county writes 

two men stopped him on the road, 

} sed two years extra with a five-year 


re- 


,Subseription order, colleeted $4.90 by 
eck and gave the buyer a pencil as a 
premium. The check was written in the 
ame of P. W. Lewis and cashed imme- 
diately by the stranger. A few weeks 
iater, in the same county, another victim 
reports that am agent giving the same 
e of P. W. Lewis, collected $2.98 and 
promised a five-year subscription with 
membership in our Service Bureau. This 
‘ Was also cashed immediately. This 
P. W. Lewis is not known to us, and it is 
eed? 


ess to say he is a fraud. 
that this is not his real name, 


wses, 


It is prob- 
able but 
one he 


\ complaint from Linn county reports 
that at a recent public sale, a man claim- 
ing to be our agent collected $1.95 on 
premise of a five-year subscription, and 
gave a pencil as a premium. Several 


similar cases were reported last fall from 
Black Hawk county. In nearly every 
instance, the agent hands out some cheap 
Premium, such as a pencil, and promises 
ription for a priee that is irregu- 
lar. Wherever possible, he collects cash, 
nd no receipt is issued. 

It is hardly necessary to explain to our 
old sul that they should view 


a subs 


bseribers 
Suspicion any agent who offers swb- 








ns to Wallaces” Farmer and lowa 
testead in an irregular way. We have 
seve al traveling subscription representa- 
ves, carefully selected men of good 
Cl er, and they work under a sub- 
Stantial cash bond. Eaeh one carries 
credentials authorizing him to sell sub- 
me S at regular priees and to issue 
_ mpany’s official receipt, which is 
40Y 1 every sale, 
\ gent whose statements are out of 
© with the established subscription pol- 
cy our paper, should be asked to show 
= lentials, and if he can not do so, 
“US activities should be reported to the 
°unty sheriff or the nearest loeal officer, 
+ eo Iso notice sent to us. It would be 
vel also to acini to the sheriff the 
Standing reward of $25 offered for the ar- 
—_ and conviction ef any agent who 
ae lently sells subseriptions to Wal- 
aces 


Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 

















The Iowa Royal 
Shorthorn Show and Sale 


72 HEAD—44 BULLS—28 FEMALES—72 
Des Moines, Ia., State Fair Grounds, March 13 


The Iowa Royal sale this year is all that the name implies. It is the 
greatest offermg that has ever been sold in a western sale im recent years. 
The blood Himes and the individual merit surpasses everything this year, 
and the eattle selling come frem the greatest herds in the state of Towa. 
There are more real herd bull propositions in this sale than you have ever 
seen in any western auction, and we are also selling some mighty choice 
cows with calves at foot, and as good a bunch of heifers as you have ever 
seen. Everything personally selected and passed on before accepted for this 

sale. If you want foundation material, we certainly have them for you. 
CONSIGNMENTS 

M. J. Belton, Redfield, will sell two bulls, a red and a dark roan, sired by 
roam sire, Gartly Lastman by Gartly Lansdowne (lmp.) One is a Clara out of 
the Thompson bred sire, Royal Crown, and ene is a Wimple of equally rich breeding. 
are ready for service. 

- E. Bilderback, Adel, has consigned two bulls. 
of the Kilbleam Beauty Tribe, sired by the Owens 


the good dark 
a cow by 


Both 


thiek, roan, 
by the great 


Plainview Rodmey is a very 
bull, Melbourne Rodney, 


Ballylin Rodney. Sanquhar Stamp is a dark roan with good head and lines, a Marigold, 
by Supreme Stamp. 
Perry O. Brown & Son, Lamoni, have listed four bulls and four females. Challenger is a 


real show bull for the senior yearling class. Dreadnaught Courtier, by Dreadnaught Monegram, 
is sappy, deep and thick, a great breeding prospect. Village Frost is a real bull with great 
ancestors. Three riehly bred heifers, a Rosewood, a Gerdom Maggie, and a Clara. are safe 
in calf, and Nonpareil Lady 16th i# a good young red cow that will calve this spring. 

Clegg Brothers, Ainawerth, are selling six very fine young balls. Three ef them are 
of Quarterbud, the great young sen of Imp. Quarterstaff that heads their herd. All are of 
good colors, blocky, thick, wear striking heads and are the richest bred eattle in America. 
There are show bulls in this cemsignment. 

Dean C. F. Curtiss, Ames, is consignimg four excellent young bulls, twe of them by his noted 
sire and show bull, Rookwood Regent and twe by Redney Patience, a good red son of Rodney 
Bruce. Rookwood Spartan, one of the latter, is a rich roan calved May 7th, that is deep and 
sappy and compact and will make a fine show bull. Rookwood Eclipse, is a roan calved 
in Apri that is fully equal to any of these with which the Dean has made a great record 
at the American Sherthorn Congress. 

R. C. Dethmann & Sons, Clarence, is offering a trio of ealves such as few breeders are in a 
position to sell. There is an excellent roan Augusta bell calf by Cumberland Joffre 3d that 


sons 


will be a summer yearling show bull next season, a red Duchess of Glester by the same 
sire, that was calved February 4, 1929, and is a granddaughter of the famous cow, 50th 
Duchess of Gloster. The third one of this comsigmment is the rean August 20th, calved 
August 10, 1928. She is a grand heifer and just old enough to be bred now. 

Kenneth Fankhouser, Ames, has entered a very choice, roan, April bull calf of the Marr 
Emma tribe by the celebrated Rookwood Regent. 

J. V: Gardner & Son, Ollie, will sell the very impressive roan, two-year-old bull, Cumber- 


land Stanway, by the International grand champion, Oakdale Stanmore. He 
and he has to his credit a goodly number of very promising dark roan and red calves. 
firm alsu lists 2 13 months eld Resewood bull that gives much promise. 

Geishecker Bros., Livermore, are selling just one bull calf but he is one that should create 
a great deal of interest as he will make a great show bull fer anyene who wil! fit him and a 
great sire for anyone who will use him. He is by the noted Hayland’s Dreadnaught and his 
dam is an Augusta by the Internatienal grand champion, Oakdale Stanmore. 

F. W. Hubbell, Des Moines, will give buyers an opportunity te secure as good a young bull 
as will be sold anywhere this year. He is a son of Rookwood Regent, a dark roan, calved 
October 14, 1928. He is eligible to show this year at the head of a graded herd and he 
should win at the strongest shows. Here is the making of a great show bull and sire. 
Mr. Hubbell! also will sell a good two-year-od heifer, Sanquhar Marigold 38, by Daybreak. 

Husted Brothers, Trure, have always seld cattle at or near the tep of the Iewa Royal 
sales. This year they have a bull calf named Royal Gift, just a year old, that loeks as though 
he would turn the trick. He is a roan with red legs and head, is smooth, thick, wide, and 
short legged. The early maturing kind. They have entered also a good young red cow of the 
Clementina family with a red bull calf at foot that was dropped January 4th. 

John Long, Madrid, will bring to the sale Gainford Economist, a burly roan dropped October 
25, 1929. He is an exceptionally wel! bred Missie by Cullisse Gainford. If you wish to breed 
them thick and sappy buy this bull. 

B. L. Nerton & Son, Wilton Junction, are placing im offer two red bulls, 12 and 13 months 
of age, by their impressive sire, Royal Gift by Sni-A-Bar Gift, and a very good young cow 
of the Orange Blossom family. 

B. C. O’Malley & Son, Beuten, last year tepped the sale with the average of their con- 
signment. This year they are sending in 7 head of young cattle al] by their noted young sire, 
Dreadnaught Monogram, a doubly bred grandson of the noted sire, Cudham Dreadnaught. 
Everything in the O'Malley herd is well bred and needs no comment. Twe of the bulls are 
goed dark reds and the others are flashy roans. The heifers, Dreadnaught Clara 86th, and 
Dreadnaught Maud are as nice as anything that has gone throwgh an lowa state sale. The 
former is a beautiful red calved im January _ year and will make a great jenior yearling 
show heifer. The other heifer is one of the George Allen Mauds and was bred October Lith 
te Dreadnaught Economist. She is a rich roan ef show type and character. 

H. K. Owens, Homestead, is making a consignment of ten head, every one of whieh is a 
real credit to his noted herd. Two fime cows with calves at foot, four cheice heifers and 
four good young bulls comprise this consignment. Every animal is worthy of extended com- 
ment. Look them up in the eatalog and on show day. 

F. S. Purviance, Adel, makes a consignment that consists of two good thick, 
months’ old bulls, a red and a roan, and three choice heifers of the Avalanche, 
and Goldendrop families. All are choice breeding prospects for first class herds. 

Charles Read, New Virginia, will sel? three calves. Gainford Pathmaster, a roan bull 
ealved February &, 1929, is a real show bull that will head his class at the big fairs and 
his breeding entitles hirm to a place at the head ef a first class herd. Gainford Mayflewer is 
a very choice red heifer of excellent type, character and quality. She will make a guod 
show in the junior yearling class. Villager’s Renowned is a good red calf of excellent breeding. 

G. B. and E. RB. Seheurman, Mt. Pleasant, will send to this sale the best bull that they 
have ever produced. He is a rich dark roan, a full brother te the bull that topped this class 
at the 1928 Congress and sold te Ravenwood Farm and almost a full brother to the bull 
that sold fer $1,275, the top ef the 1929 Congress. 

Lawrence Putney, Gladbrook, is offering two richly bred young cows with calves at foot, 
two fine heifers and a red bull that is one of the good things in the sale. His eonsigmment is 
very attractive. 

Gee. B. Bechtel, Davenpert, lewa, is selling one bull, a Dreadnaught, 


and a real show bull. 

The show will begin at 9:30 im the morning with Harry Hopley, of 
Atlantic, Iowa, as judge. The sale begins at 1 o’clock promptly. The illus- 
trated catalog gives a complete description of everything in the sale, and 
will be mailed only on request to the manager. Write for it at onee and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address 


Will Johnson, Mgr. 


2018 South Cleveland Street 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Kraschel, Auctioneer. M. T. White and J. E. Halsey, Fieldmen 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


is a proven sire 
This 


blocky 12 
Sunflower 


a year old last October, 


Col. N. G. 


for Wallaces’ 











from the O'Malley 


remit. 


Dreadnaught Economist, 
consignn 








Helfred Regent, from the F. W. Hubbell 


consignment. 





shy. 


> ae 


the consignment 
Surtiss. 


fare, alll alt 


Rookweed Spartan, frem 
ef Dean C. F. ¢ 








Gam. 


from the consign- 
Brown & Son 





Collynie Knight Errant. 
ment ef Perry O. 








from the consignment of 


Gift’s Master. 
G H. & E. R. Scheurman. 














Deenineeate Clara 86th, from the consign- 
ment of B. C. O'Malley & Son. 


Prowd Maud _ from the consigrment of 
. K. Owens. 


Gainford Economist, 


from the consignment 
of John Long. 
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HEREFORDS 
Domino Herefords 


~s) A few yearling and two-year-old bulls 
for _ sale. Domino-Beau Brummell 
breeding. 

FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, Iowa 


20 HEREFORD BULLS 


t AM OFFERING 20 head of very choice Hereford 

bulls, sired by Anxlety Mixture 4th, and out of 
my choicest cows. These bulls are from 15 to 24 
months old. The best car load of bulls in the state 
Address George T. Gross, Walnut, Iowa. 


20 DOMINO BRED BULLS 20 


I AM OFFERING 20 head Domino and Stanway 
bred bulls, sired by Bruce Domino, Maple Lad 
Domino and Domino Stanway and out of Domino Jr 
cows. Very choice. Mention this paper. dress 
WM. ESBECK EXIRA, IOWA 


CHOICE HEREFORD BULLS 


We are offering 12 very_choice serviceable Anxiety 
bulls, sired by sons of Beau Blanchard and Bright 




















Stanway, real herd bull propositions. Also some 
choice cows and heifers. Address 
I. E. SPOONER & SONS MONDAMIN, IOWA 





CHOICE HEREFORD BULLS 


WE ARE OUFERING 15 very excellent yearling 
bulls for sale, sired by our great herd bull, Duke 
Stanway and out of our best cows. Write or come 
and see them. Address 
A. F. HAGER & SONS AVOCA, IOWA 
CHOICE HEREFORD BULLS. 
WE ARE OFFERING some outstanding bull calves 
sired by Lipton Hartland, our Iowa State Fair 
first prize winner. We also have some outstanding 
herd bull propositions by Bonnie Brae 166th. Write 
or come and see us. Address 
BRAZIE & MADSEN 





HARLAN, IOWA 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 


POOL LLL IILIELIOOOOOOOwwOOO™O1O™IOOOw™™”™O™-' 


Dual Purpose Shorthorns 


A SPLENDID SELECTION of red _and roan bull 
wen my of the best Bates blood lines. Get our 
new selling plan before you buy. 
J. RUSSELL CURRIER MASON CITY, IOWA 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 
FOR SALE—Bulls and heifers out of dams with 

records from 250 to i397 Ibs. fat and sired by 
pattergen | 10th, 440 Ibs. fat. Federally accredited 








herd. miles west on No. 9 

oO. N. ENDELI R. 4 ALBERT LEA. MINN. 

PEERI ESS and Belle Vernon herds of Milk- 
ins ~4——’\? ing Shorthorns. Breeder for 40 


years. The choicest American and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. A few choice tried young 
cows and bred heifers four sale. A few White Collie 
puppies. John Logsdon, Megr., Decorah, Iowa 





SHORTHORNS 





wwe 


Mondamin Shorthorns 


A QUALITY HERD FOR 42 YEARS. 
Offering four fine bulls 10 to 12 months old sired 
by Villager’a Model, a sno beed Villager. Two of 
the bulls are roans and two are reds. Also two likely 
white November bulls by spirit of Mondamin. In- 
apection invited. 


HELD BROS. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 


FROM 10 to 15 month old reds, roans and whites, 
most popular breeding, choice individuals, priced 

to sell. Also offering a few females for sale 

CHAS. F. SCHRUNK & SON Mapleton, Towa 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 
We are offeri 


ering several choice Scotch and Scotch 
topped bulls, sired by Imp. Cambus Goldsmith 


HINTON, IOWA 








and Village Radium. Reds and roans. Write us or 
come and see our bulla, Mention this paper. Address 
BOCHMANN BROS. HOLSTEIN, IOWA 





> DUROC JERSEYS ; 
McKees Offer Duroc-Bred 





Sows 
We are offering for sale at private treaty 30 head 
of bred sows sired by and bred to our International 
grand champion boar, Golden Gleam. These are 


bred for March and April farrow 

Fall boars. We also offer 30 head of fall boars 
sired by Golden Gleam. Will make real herd boars 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Towa Homestead. 
Address 


McKEE BROS. 


NELSON'S DUROC GILTS 


HIGH CLASS immuned gilts bred to Gold Bond A 


CRESTON, IOWA 








for March  farrow Recorded, pedigrees free 
Prices reasonable. Call at farm 8 miles north of 
Alta, or ei ve ship on approval. 
N. K. NELS ALTA, IOWA 
CHOICE DUROC BOARS 
By sons of Lucky Strike and Fireworks, also one 
outstanding boar by Builder Sensation Good, big 


choice gilts bred to sons of Builder Sensation, and 





The Snap) : for March and — farrow. Immune. 
Priced right. G. A. Swenson, Dayton, lowa 
SHEEP 





Shropshires, “30 registered Rector ewes. 
All from imported stock, Bred to an 
imported Canadian bred ram to lamb 


in March and April. Just the right 

kind to improve your flock or start_a 
tpentetien. Priced reasonable. C. 
Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, Iowa. 





AMERICAN OXF ORD DOWN 
RECORD ASSOCIATION, 
Blanks, booklet or other information regarding the 
Carers sheep write 
. J. _C. Williamson, Ohio 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Wis. 


yw yey GHROPORIRES of the very highest 

and best breeding; 100 yearling and two- 
yeatatd rams; 150 yearling and two-year-old ewes. 
Sired by finest imported and American-bred rams. 
Send for photographs. For sale in lots to suit_pur- 
chaser. E. D. Seamans, R. 2, Salem (Henry 
County), 


Xenia, 
Pewaukee, 





Towa. 





| 








IOWA STATE 


ANNUAL 


Show at 9:00 A. M. 


The following are consigning: 


Boyd G. Weidlein 
W. A. Kirschbaum 
Meier Brothers 
Hoelscher Brothers 
Walter Wilkinson 
W. U. Harvey & Son 


the Savery Hotel that evening. 
Auctioneers: 


Angus Breeders 


Show and Sale 


State Fair Grounds, Des Moines 


Tuesday, March 18 


Annual Meeting of State Association 
at Savery Hotel, at 7:30 P. M. 


44 BULLS and 25 FEMALES 


This will be one of the strongest consignments the Iowa State Angus 
Breeders Association has ever offered. Many high class herd bulls of 
especially good breeding are consigned and breeders of Angus cattle will 
find a splendid opportunity is offered them to select good herd bulls as 
well as foundation females that are worthy of a place in any herd. 


John Fitch 
Plan to attend the Show at 9:00 o’clock in the morning, the SALE at 
1:00 p. m., and the Angus Breeders Association Meeting and Banquet at 


Col. W. H. Cooper and Col. N. G. Kraschel. 
Write for Catalog, mentioning this paper, to 


E. T. DAVIS, Sales Manager, Iowa City, lowa 





Sale at 1:00 P. M. 


Hanna & Eveland 
Blake Brothers 
John W. Norton 
Fred Duckett 
Harrison-Ryan 
Thos. Gatton & Son 








HORSES AND JACKS 


30 Mammoth Jacks 


3 to 6 Years Old 


Terms to reasonable par- 
ties. Also three fine saddle 








Stallions and at bargain 
prices. 

MILTON GUSTIN 
Edgerton Missouri 





Stallion Purchase 
Plan—lInvestigate 


HIGH CLASS BELGIAN AND PERCHERON 

stallions and mares for sale. We . sound 
kind that make real profits. us tell you about 
our unique purchase plan. 


B. F. BARBER, FONDA, IOWA 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 


poost 8 6, 500 farmers own breed- 


New importations of Belgian 
and Percherons arriving every 
sixty da If one of these high 
class lions is needed in your 
community write for our Com 
munity Colt Cinb plan. Wanted 
—50 experienced stallioners for 
our customers. 
HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO 



















GREELEY lowa 
STALLION SERVICE RECORD 
The Handy stallion breeding record is the bes 


and most convenient published. Contains recornis fo 
100 mares with contract to be signed by owner 
which then becomes a note covering fee. l’rv tuts 
the stallion owner and simplifies collections ted 
on tovgh paper and cloth bound to stand hard wage 
4x7 inches—just fits the pocket. meres 
use and everybody is plea: Price Tic each 
paid; three or more copies ordered at sami 
60c each. Send all orders to 

WALLACES’ FARMER AND yA HOMESTEAD 

DES MOINES, I0Y 








Belgian Stallion 
for Sale 


A wieadid two-year-old son of Farceur’s Sensation 
23 by Oakdale Farceur 12581 by Farceur 

Pric a to sell. 
‘IMAL HU SBANDRY DE ne 
Ss, 


AN 
IOWA STATE COLLEG IOWA 











March 


t 


We just wish 


occasion. Try 


catalog. 














SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 
Bred Gilt Sale — Last Call! 


to state 
sell in this sale that are bred to Majestic and Attraction. 
was junior and grand champion boar at 

You can be sure we 
and be present or send a buying order. 
Auctioneer, 


P. J. GAHERTY & 


50 right good gilts to 
Majestic 
Spencer last fall. 

will have some big values for you on this 
Writé for 
Hugh Thompson,. Fieldman, 


STORM LAKE, IOWA 


that we have 


Carl L 
SON 


Bingley. 














GUERNSEYS 


Weer rrr rrr rrr 

















Home of Farceur Belgians 

Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur 
the greatest breeding eon of Farceur, heads our stu 
Our show record at the strongest fairs is an open 


book 
Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, I10Wa 





Mammoth jacks, jennets and saddle horses. 
Most mules are old and thousands of young 
ones are being exported? Mule breeding i 
very profitable. We have jacks that will su 
Pay for themselves. Write for circular ae 

scribing your wants 
THE COOK FARMS, Box O, Lexington, Ky 


BELGIAN STALLIONS 
and MARES 























For sale. Prices reasonable. 
RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS |} «+: xvitktitiotéii, "PIF. on 
sT CIAN © 
Have a few choice registered males out of A. R. dams sired by Radisson | nies BELGIAN STALLION: 
¢ — « ik Te roans 
Golden Royalist, a son of Golden Coronet of Jean Duluth 81283, world’s | | ““We can sell you » better stallion for | 
record cow with 968.80 pounds of fat in class AA. Bulls of serviceable | | ee ee ee See eee al 
ages and under. H. E. WESSELS CRESTON, IOWA 
Visit the farm or write us for full information concerning the sons of ” PERCHERON STALLIONS 
olden Royali e offer for sale a ; All ages up to six-year-olds for sale. If 
Golden Royalist we offer f le at attractive prices 
. neighborhood needs a high class stallion a 
I ON FARM sonable figure, write us. We sell to the ia 
RAD SS or on the gk club and community p ( 
c : : ‘ respondence invit Established 6 
Care Hotel Radisson Minneapolis, Minn. FE. L. HUMBERT & SON CORNING, 1OWA 
-INWOOD FARM GUERNSE YS Oakwood Farm, Algona, Iowa POLAND CHINAS 
o> 
, 8 s 3. G OFFERS pure-bred Guernsey bull calves from 1 to S 
wes oo te es Se ee feng. 8 months old. Sired by Gayoso Oliver 148643 THIRTY-FIVE BRED GIL! 
804.44 Ibs. at two years. Also National Dairy whose five nearest dams average 612 lbs. fat. Others New offering at private sale 350 to 400 Ibs. Polaud 
Show grand champion, 1927 and 1929. Herd Fed- by Yeska Rex 125706 whose 7 nearest dams average China bred gilts, Will farrow in Mar Ape 
eral Accredited. Homer F Rundell, Livingston, Wis. over 600 lbs, fat. These calves are from A. R. dams and May. Popular blood lines. Tmmune Priced t 
: or cov th Priced. $100 each sell. Write at once. 
H. BOSWORTH, Maer. WHITING, IOWA 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and ltowa Homestead 


We 


HOLSTEINS 


ween ~~ 





K. P.O. P. Bulls for Sale 


We have bulls of all ages and all prices to offer. 
ready for service, as we need to move a number of them before winter. 
Write us or come to see us. 


offer some choice K.P.O.P. females. 


Hargrove & Arnold Holstein Farms, 


Special low prices on bulls 
Also 


Norwalk, Iowa 





Several Fine Holstein Bulls 


Combining type and production, ready 
for service, 
SHOMONT FARMS Monticello, Iowa 


Schermerhorn Farm 
MASON CITY, IOWA. 


Is hepdquartery for Holsteins noted for production 
anc ‘ Fe can supply a few bulls of high 
quality ond of serviceable ages. 





JERSEYS 


JERSEY BULLS 


From World's Champions 


SHERMAN JERSEYS are bred for great produc- 

tion. We hold all state Jersey records except one. 
Get our list of young bulls before you buy. 
SHERMAN NURSERY OOMPANY 

DEPT. G CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 





QUALITY JERSEY BULLS 
OFFERING ——— of Sophie 19th’s Tormentor 

19th and from granddaughters of Pogis 99th of 
Hood Farm. Butter fat, both sides and the middle. 


Prices reasonable. 
M. L. HEAD & SONS ALBERT LEA, MINN. 





HOLSTEIN COWS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE. 

Thirty fresh cows, also a number of choice spring- 
ing cows and heifers and heifers bred for fall fresh- 
oe Chicago Great Western R. R., highway 


DGE CO. DAIRY CATTLE CO. 
WEST TSONCORD MINNESOTA 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 


EARN $25-$100 daily. Send for large illustrated 
catalog, also how to receive Home Steady Course 
Tee. 


Reppert’s Auction School, Box 2, Decatur, Indiana 


‘H. S. & W. B. DUNCAN 
CRESTON, IOWA 
Livestock auctioneers. Posted on all breeds. Sales 
made everywhere. Write for dates. Rates satisfactory. 




















JAMES COCKERTON 





FALL BOARS BY HERCULES 

Have some mighty fine boar pigs for sa 
Hercules, a boar that transmits great 

get. Others by Ben Hur by Knight’s Equ 


right 
ll PL OLERICH _ROLF! OWA 


“BIG TYPE POL AND GILIo 
Some extra choice gilts. Many wi ‘ 

400 Ibs. each in breeding anak 
feeding kind, mostly bred for last of M 
April farrow. Priced to sell 
JOHN MILLER & SONS, ROCK VALLE) OWA 





Fall Boars—Real Prospect 





Offering 10 choice last September boa 
ell grown, and have lots of qua! 

Sired by Hawkeye King by King of D 

ry ig Revenue and Knight’s Equa 





Priced to sell. W. A. Brunhaver, Shel . 





CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Bred Sows 


Eight September fall boars weighing 125 
of extra good quality, cholera immuned 

prospects for herd headers. 

LEONARD WILLEY 


Chester White Bred Gilts 


Unusual size and quality. Very best of blow 
Bred to boars of excellent txpe and Hy lin 





MENLO, [OWA 





March and April farrow. Double tre 
very reasonable. Write for dese A and | J ow 
A. D. BRENNAMAN, R. 5, MAR RION, OWA 





WE PAY EXPRESS 





charges and ship on approval, big, growt ned 

Chester White gilts, the big easy boars 
Sired by and bred to ‘ational, pie winning ee 
for March and April farrow. IOWA 


B. M. BOYER & SONS FE. ARMINGTON. 











